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NOTE 

This volume has been arranged and written to provide 
Argument and exposition, as in the first two parts ; and 
in the remaining parts to offer that fact and illustration 
which should be useful to practical politicians, speakers, 
and workers. Indeed, from the beginning of Part III the 
volume may be regarded as a handbook or guide to 
speakers. 

The information concerning Land Purchase and Land 
Banks contained in Part II may be considered authori- 
tative. It is gathered, in part, directly from foreign 
Governments, and also from experts in each country 
with whom the author has been in close touch. For 
several of the tables in Part IV the author owes. a great 
debt to Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, the author of Land and 
Labour, Lessons from Belgium, one of the most striking, 
able, and comprehensive books which has been pub- ' 
lished of laite years. He also has received much courteous 
assistance from officials of l^ritish Embassies and Con- 
sulates abroad, and from the heads and subordinates of 
Departments of Agriculture on the Continent. Nor 
should the names of M. Albin de Than, Agricultural 
Commissioner to the Hungarian Government, of Dr. 
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Hjalmar Schacht, of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin, and of 
Mr. W. E. Home, m.p., be omitted from the tributes of 
thanks which the author so gladly offers to all who have 
helped him. 



G. P. 



The Small Ownership Committee, 

4, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S. W. 



PREFACE 

UNIONIST LAND POLICY 

The lines of Unioiaist Land Policy have been repeatedly 
laid down by Mr. Balfour. His statements are reproduced 
here as the authoritative exposition of the policy. A 
further statement made in Mr. Balfour's Manifesto for 
the Election of 1910 is given on a later page of this book 
in contrast to Liberal Pohcy as expounded by its leaders. 

" 4 Carlton Gardens, 

" Pall Mall, S.W., 

" October 25th, 1909. 
" My dear Sir Gilbert Parker, 

" The extract from my recent speech at Birming- 
ham, which you have placed in the forefront of your 
pamphlet, sufficiently indicates my general attitude 
towards the all-important problem of which you treat. 
But I may, perhaps, be permitted to add that, in my 
judgment, you have done a great service by calling public 
attention to some of the methods by which in other lands 
the creation and maintenance of small agricultural owners 
have been effectively aided. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as many people do, either that small ownership is the 
natural organisation of rural life — i.e. the one which 
would universally prevail but for antiquated laws and 
bad tradition — or that, if it were suddenly established, 
as by a stroke of the pen, it would immediately work 
smoothly and ailtomatically to the general advantage of 

9 ■ . 
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all concerned. This is too sanguine a view. The life 
of a small owner, though honourable and independent, 
is rarely an easy one. In some parts of the country 
Ms industry needs for its full success to be supplemented 
by other employments. It is laborious, and requires 
the vigorous co-operation of aU the members of the 
family who are able to help, be they young or old, male 
or female. It has its risks, and in many of the States 
where the system is most deeply rooted in the national 
life, it yet has to be sustained by heavy protective tariffs. 

" But such considerations as these, though they suggest 
caution, should not produce discouragement. We must 
bear in mind, in the first place, that they do not apply 
or scarcely apply to the districts — and they are many — 
whose soil, markets, or other conditions are really favour- 
able. We must bear in mind, in the second place, that 
every criticism which can be directed against the free- 
hold tenure which we so ardently desire to extend, 
can be directed with far greater effect against any attempt 
to multiply small cultivators who are not also small 
proprietors. From them is exacted toil as severe and 
care as minute ; but they are not given the same reward, 
nor are they supported by the same hopes. For the 
land they till is not their own ; and, multiply as you will 
your enactments for sec\u:ing the fruits of an improve- 
ment to the man who makes it, you will never efface 
the distinction- between possession and occupation. 
It is based on sentiment, not on finance ; and no demon- 
strations of profit and loss will extract from the tenant 
of a County Council or a Public Department labour 
which he would cheerfully expend upon a holding which' 
belonged to himself, and which he could leave to hisi 
children. 

"But more isreqtiired for the fuUsuccess of the small 
farmer, even than the ' magic of property.' It is that' 
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' more ' which is dealt with in your pamphlet ; and it 
may be described in two words — ' credit ' and ' co- 
operation.' 

" The study of foreign methods is here invaluable ; 
and the suggestive account which you give of the manner 
in which, without danger to the State or undue inters 
ference with individual initiative, foreign nations have 
helped the farmer to find the capital necessary to rais6, 
and the organisation necessary to market, the produce 
of his farm, will be invaluable to all those who are seri- 
ously considering the great problem of which you write, 
I am sure they will be grateful. 

" Pray believe me, 

" Yours sincerely, 
" (Signed) Arthub Jambs Baifotjb." 

" I have always been one of those who have ardently 
desired to see, and yet hope to see, the ownership of 
agricultural land — already more distributed than some 
Radical critics would suppose — but still I hope to see 
agricultural land distributed in an incomparably greater 
number of hands than it is now. 

" There is no measure with which I am more proud to 
have been connected than with that giving peasant 
ownership in such large measure to Ireland, and I hope 
to see a great extension of such ownership in England. 
Nothing can be more desirable and important. It is a 
doctrine which I fondly supposed I held in common 
with all the Radical thinkers of the last three or four 
generations. 

" I discover that I am entirely in the wrong. The old 
Radical thinker is extinct, and has been followed by a 
modem gentleman who does not think, but who accepts 
with or without thinking smaU fragments of doctrine 
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from the Socialistic gentlemen who support him below 
the gangway. 

"Now, therefore, the modern Radical Government 
have given up this view of small ownership. They say : 
' Not at all. Socialism requires the State to be the owner. 
The most desirable condition is that the State should be 
the sole owner. Let us abandon small ownership and 
only give small leaseholds.' That seems to me to be 
Sociahsm gone mad. 

■ " Depend upon it, it is not so very easy or light a task 
to make a living out of a small holding in this country 
unless that small holding be a specially favourably 
situated one. But what, you say, can you make an 
appeal to to make these holdings a success ? A feeling 
of ownership and nothing else. 

" I therefore look forward with hope and great ex- 
pectation to the time when a Government may come in, 
not hampered, clogged, and bound by these Socialistic 
crotchets, which may do in its measure and adapt to 
the very different conditions of hfe in this country what a 
Unionist Government has already done with such marked 
success for a sister island." 

At Birmingham, September, 1909. 

" The number of actual owners of land is far greater 
than the ordinary Radical agitator would lead anybody 
to suppose. It is, nevertheless, the fact that, so far as 
my judgment goes, the number of owners ought to be 
greatly increased. 

" I beheve it to be good for agriculture. I believe 
it to be good for the Social System generally. I don't 
think that any observer or writer upon the great theme 
of land tenure doubts that while this country has many 
advantages, our system would be enormously improved 
if we could increase the number of owners of the soil. 

" I don't believe tl^at small cultivation is Ukely to 
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be more p\rosperous, except, under favourable circum- 
stances, you give to the small cultivator the stimulus 
of ownership, the joy of possession — a most legitimate 
pleasure. 

" Give him that and he will work hours, while a man 
merely working for wages would justly say, rightly say, 
' I do not care to work more than a certain amount of 
time for somebody else. I am wilHng to give a fair day's 
work for a fair day's wage.' 

" But that is a perfectly different motive from that 
which animates your small French owner, and your small 
Belgian owner, who works hours of toil on the small 
farm which he cultivates because he is the owner." 

At Aberdeen, January 10th, 1910. 

Letter to Mr. Jesse Collings, July ZOtJi, 1910. 

" My dear Collings, 

" If, as you say, our pohtical opponents per- 
sistently question our sincerity in the matter of small 
ownership, you are perfectly entitled to repeat that, 
as leader of the Unionist Party, I have both written and 
spoken in favour of this policy, and further, that when 
the Unionist Party has the responsibility of office, there 
is no doubt that we shall take an early opportunity of 
proposing to Parhament a measure designed to deal 
with this important subject. 

" Yours sincerely 

"Akthxtr Jambs Balfoue." 

Freehold Ownership 

" Still, it may be useful that I should say something 

iupon a topic which has been for years very near my heart, 

which is the increase of freehold ownership. Now let 

me say, in the first place, that in what I ^m going to lay 
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before you I exclude altogether the special aspect of 
that problem presented by the Highlands and Islands, 
That is quite different from what may be called the 
general British problem. It is quite different even from 
the Irish problem. I am not going to say, except by a 
passing reference, anything about the Irish question. 
I remember writing about eight months ago a letter for 
pubHcation upon the Highland question which embodies 
my present views, and in which they were put forward, I 
hope, with clearness and with fulhiess. Those who wish 
to know them have only got to refer to that letter, 
and they will see the considered judgment which at that 
time I laid before the northern portion of Scotland, 
and from which I see no reason at all to retreat. I am 
talking about the larger problem, which is the only one 
really fitted for an occasion like this. The problem is at 
once a Scottish problem and an English problem ; 
and 'it is not an Irish problem only because we have 
settled the Irish land question, and we Unionists have 
settled it in the direction of the multipHcation of 
freehold ownership. I am told there are , people who 
show Mttle faith in some constituencies, where they say : 
' Are Unionists sincere in their desire for increased 
freehold ownership ? ' Well, we have given a proof of 
our sincerity which surely no other party has ever given. 
We have created it on the largest scale ever known in thia 
country. We are responsible for the great Acts which 
have practically settled the Irish land question. 

" The error of the British system is not that there are 
large landlords, but that there are too few small owners. 
And by a small owner, mark you, I do not mean necessarily 
a very small, what is called a peasant, proprietor. We 
should like to see large farms owned in fee simple, as 
well as plots of land ranging up, let us say, to fifty acres 
of agricultural land. I think there is room for all of 
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them. The thing which I do not beHeve conduces 
very much to anybody's advantage is that there should 
be small landlords who are not occupiers. 



Elasticity in Land Tenxtre. 

"I do not greatly believe in the multipHcation of 
small owners who are not occupiers. What I beheve 
in is the multiplication of small owners who are occupiers 
— owners, it may be, of a large single farm or small 
portions of land down to the minimum which can with 
advantage be dealt with by intensive cultivation by the 
handiwork of a man and his family. That is, therefore, 
what I desire to see done. I wish to see all that is good 
in the present system preserved. I want to see an 
ertormous change in addition to it by way of modification 
and addition. A great many tenant farmers quite 
rightly would prefer the position of tenant farmers 
under a landlord in whom they had confidence and 
with all the rights given to them of unexhausted im- 
provements. They would prefer that, and think it 
more pecuniarily advantageous than becoming the 
owners of their land, and it is so in many cases. It 
is not so in a;ll cases. Let us have variety. Remember 
that the conditions of agriculture vary in every part of 
the country. Let us not lay dov/n the case of the Irish 
system as if we knew the ideal form of agricultural land 
tenure, and that no other form should prevail. Elasticity, 
variety — ^those are what we should aim at. 

Government Aid for Small Owners 

" But you never, in my judgment, will get small owners 
and small cultivators really to succeed unless, in addition 
to being a small cultivator, with all the difficulties 
incidental to being a small cultivator, you add two or 
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three things. ' In the first place you must make him the 
owner, with all the stimulus which ownership gives to 
hard work, and all the certainty that every atom of work 
he puts into it will be an advantage to himself or to those' 
who come after him ; and in the second place you must 
have, on the whole, broadly speaking, some form of co- 
operation if you are to have a large number of small 
owners. I do not say that a man whose land is very 
happily placed, and who is a man gifted himseK with 
special aptitudes — I do not say he may not succeed in 
isolation. I am talking of the larger and broader issue. 
I say if you are to multiply these smaU owners you must 
have co-operation among them. And in the< third place I 
say that in order to produce that co-operation, and in 
order to enable holdings to be purchased, in order to 
provide the necessary means by which they can be 
successfully carried on, you must have, in some shape 
or another, probably in many shapes, assistance. You 
must have either Government assistance acting directly, 
or Government assistance behind the land bank, or 
Government assistance acting through the advice of a 
skilled department — Government assistance you must 
have. But if you have it directly or through the 
machinery of the land banks, if it is going to help with 
technical advice, I do think it to be possible that we shall 
be able to add to our existing system that which is an 
immense strength agriculturally and socially to our whole' 
rural system — ^namely, a vast addition to those who 
are interested not merely in the land in the abstract, 
but in their own ownership of land, who have all the 
feelings with regard to the farm, be it small or be it 
large, which is theirs, on which their children have been 
bom and brought up, to which they have devoted years of 
arduous labour and the fruits of which will go to them 
alid not to another." 

At Edinburgh, October 5th, 1910. 
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CHAPTER 

THE PROBLEM— AND THE WAY OUT: 

OWNERSHIP, CREDIT, AND CO-OPERATION 

Excessive commercialism has always been the prelude to 
national decay. That is a lesson from the remote and the 
recent past^ which the British people have neglected ; but 
it must be laid to heart if this couiitry would have a future 
in keeping with its industrial history and its present op- 
portunities and necessities. The land has been too much 
the victim of narrowness of thought and outlook ; it has been 
veiled in a mirage which has lent it an aspect of unreality ; 
without reason it has come to be regarded as a luxury, as 
something apart from the stern activity of a nation working 
for its living. A gulf has been dug between it and commerce. 
Yet the soil must still be, in this country, as it has been 
in all other lands, the soundest of all realities, the basis 
of national life, security, and progress. It does not give 
sudden wealth as does trade, but it gives stability, it enables 
the nation to endure. Wherever we see a people of field- 
workers we see a nation which advances slowly, maybe, but 
which moves into lasting progress. Where the people are for 
ever turning to the town and to the workshop, whatever the 
temporary success which follows, decline and decay overtake 

19 ' 
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the nation in the end. So soon as a country reUes in any 
large way on the importation of food stuffs, which it might 
produce at home, as payment for the export of other com- 
modities, thereby unduly decreasing internal trade and 
exchange, it has entered upon the Rake's Progress. 

There exists in the world no sadder example of this tendency 
than in Great Britain. The depopulation of the land and the 
congestion of the towns have gone on in such increasing 
measure that our factories and workshops can no longer 
take in all who knock at their doors. The flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity drag at the vitals of our manufacturing centres 
and great cities. Our industrial supremacy has been success- 
fully and perilously challenged. Brought up suddenly in its 
career of industrial enterprise, the nation now is beginning 
to recognise how dearly its wealth has been won. While trade 
and commerce have been growing, agriculture has been de- 
clining at an appalling rate, and every year we become more 
dependent on foreign countries for food. While the general 
population has been increasing, our fields have been drained 
of men. This last phenomenon is, perhaps, the most grievous 
of all. Because of it, landholders find it more difiicult to take 
advantage of any possible rise in agricultural values. By it 
the nation is deprived of the source from which it has drawn 
its real strength, its homely virtues, its social stability, and 
its permanent vitality. Adversity has forced us to look 
these facts in the face at last. We see more or less clearly 
the unwisdom of our course, and it was described vividly by 
Mr. Lloyd George, when introducing the Budget of 1909, 
in these words : — 

" We have drawn upon the robust vitality of the rural areas 
of Great Britain, and especially of Ireland, and spent its 
energies recklessly in the devitaUsing atmosphere of factories 
and workshops as if the supply were inexhaustible. We are 
now beginning to realise that we have been spending our 
capital, and at a disastrous rate, and it is high time that we 
should make a real concerted effort to replenish it," 
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It is a pity that so just a diagnosis of the malady should lead 
to a prescription at once so iinpotent and perilous. 

AU schools of political thought are agreed on the terms of 
the problem ; all are at one as to the direction in which the 
solution must be sought— by placing the people back upon 
the land, by increasing the number of holdings, by the 
development of intensive cultivation. But here they part 
company, irreconcilably divided on the question of tenure. 
On the one side stands Radical-Socialism, with its schemes 
of " communal purchase " and occupation and State land- 
lordism ; on the other is ranged the party which sees real 
reform and, at least, a partial restoration of the lost balance 
in individual ownership. 

The conflict is one between theory and practice. Radical- 
Socialism, recognising the evil, would make the land its tool 
for revolutionising society. It cUngs to perpetual tenancy 
because it fits in with wider social schemes, and sacrifices to 
its theories individual effort and responsibility and the ex- 
perience of democracy everywhere. The land reformers of 
our school, on the contrary, stand for individual ownership, in 
order, as Stein, the German land reformer, said, " to invigorate 
the State," taking as their guide the accumulated experience 
of the ages — the more because they see that it is based on 
human nature. The tiller of the soil will always be confrohted 
by difiiculties and hardships, which nothing can so well en- 
able him to meet as the " magic of ownership." Coined a 
century ago by Arthur Young, this phrase embodies the 
fundamental idea of land reform. Two thousand years ago 
Virgil pleaded for small ownership and intensive culture, and 
Pliny saw in it the only hope for the salvation of Italy and 
the Empire, ruined by an agricultural system analogous to 
our own. Since then it has informed the policy of land re- 
formers, economists, and statesmen— of Adam Smith, and 
MiU, and Caird, of Young and Sismondi, of Stein and Harden- 
berg in Germany, of the regenerators of France, of the rulers 
pf every European State, of our own Coloniesj of states- 
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men such as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and last, 
but not least, of a wise, practical politician like Mr. Jesse 
Collings, sprung from the soil and inspired by the love of it 
and its people, who has, over long devoted years, given voice 
to his inherent faith with a tireless zeal. It has been the 
key with which every nation but our own has unlocked the 
door of rural prosperity. In ownership alone consists that 
full sense of responsibility and security, of gratified ambition 
and of independence which call forth a man's best energies. 

Against this, what have the Government and their Socialist 
guides to offer for the repopulation of the fields, the develop- 
ment of cultivation, the satisfaction of individual ambition ? 
They offer communal purchase and occupation — State land- 
lordism, perpetual tenancy. That policy is foredoomed to 
failure : and, indeed, so Mr. Lloyd George confesses, both by 
implication and by action. In the passage quoted above he 
cites Ireland as having been in a special degree the victim 
of our agrarian system. Now, in Ireland the small man had 
oppdrtunities of becoming a tenant which, it is saidj are 
denied to him in England ; also, the Irish tenant was in a 
better position. The Land Act of 1870 offered him guarantees 
against wanton disturbance and security for his improve- 
ments, unknown here. The Act of 1881, and its successors, 
g4ve him practical perpetuity of tenure, gave him adjustable 
rents and freedom of sale. In all but name he was virtually 
an owner. But just because he was not the actual owner the 
position became impossible, and the system broke down, as 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues admit through inference 
and in fact by their Land Purchase Bill. In 1909 Mr. Sfeackle- 
ton let us into the secret of this by his apologetic remark 
that the land nationalisers have had to surrender to Irish 
opinion, because, as Home Rulers, they had to acknowledge 
" that Ireland knows her own business best " ! But why, it may 
be asked, is Sociahst theory to surrender to experience and 
national desires in Ireland, and to smother national desires 
and universal experience in England ? 
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Having confessed that ownership is the sole remedy for the 
agrarian evils of Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George and his allies 
proceed to meet those of England by establishing a system 
of tenancy far more disadvantageous to the tenant than that 
which he says has been so disastrous in the sister country. 
By the substitution of the State for the individual as landlord, 
the tenant loses that element of sympathy which in hard 
times has so often come to his aid, through extension of 
time to pay; or by abatements. He loses the assistance 
which the private landlord can give, and does give, in the 
form of repairs and improvements of buildings — one of the 
many ways in which the good landlord plays the part of a 
land-bank to his tenant. But the " communal " tenants, 
created under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908, 
which represents the high-water mark of Radical land reform, 
suffer other disadvantages, more tangible and substantial. 
They are charged a yearly rent consisting of interest on the 
land rented, plus an extra charge to meet the interest of the 
Sinking Fund established to cover the capital cost of the 
land. The small holder, therefore, who takes land from the 
County Councils, is paying for his land as though he were a 
freeholder, while remaining a tenant. It comes to this : the 
poor man is buying the land for the County Council in order 
that he may remain a tenant upon it. This is the tempting 
prospect with which Radical- Socialism hopes tp allure the 
people to the land ; this is the prize it offers to rural hope, 
labour, and ambition ! 

These observations are not to be construed into a, whole- 
sale indictment of the EngUsh agrarian system, are not a 
declaration that tenancy is a failure, that large farming is bad, 
or that either is to be swept away and replaced by small 
ownership. Tenancj|is often the most convenient form of 
tenure ; there are classes of rural industry for which farming 
on a large scale is essential ; and British agriculture thrived 
under the system it enjoyed while economic conditions were 
favourable. Those economic conditions, which encouraged 
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the formation of large tenant holdings, have to a great extent 
disappeared. Faced by the competition of the vast virgin 
lands of the younger worlds, we are driven to reconstruct our 
system of land-tenure to meet the altered conditions. But 
there is stiU room for tenancy and ownership, for large farms 
and small to exist side by side. There is a place for all in 
the agricultural scheme. Just as some mining concerns 
admit of, and even demand, development on a large scale, 
so there are others which are failures as fifty-stamp proposi- 
tions, but yield a large return when worked with ten stamps. 

What we need is a greater variety of holdings, and, above 
all, a greater elasticity of system, as Mr. Balfour has so 
often pointed out. It should be remembered in this 
connection that there have been not only economic but 
social changes at work. Not only agricultural depression, or 
defects of the agrarian system, have led to the depopulation 
of the countryside. Education has done its part. An out- 
look which satisfied the peasantry of a previous generation 
does not appeal to the children of the present. The country 
lad in whom education has implanted worthy ambitions finds 
that, to satisfy them, he must leave the field for the factory, 
or the shop, or the exchange, or spread his wings in bolder 
flight abroad. To bind him to the village and the field he 
must have the prospect of more than a bare living wage — a 
piece of land which he can call his own, to which, if thrifty, 
he may add, which shall supplement his earnings when young 
and be an occupation and a refuge when old. Thus under- 
stood, small ownership is ancillarj^to, and complementary of, 
large tenancy. By the unSSstanding of this fact much of 
the short-sighted opposition which has been offered to peasant 
proprietary should disappear. 

We have to contemplate two classes of purchasers — those 
now on the soil who desire to become owners of the land they 
cultivate as tenants, and those people, now landless, who 
have the desire and capacity to settle on the land as owners. 
We must also provide for the moneyless man, as well as for 
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the man with a small capital which he wisely wishes to em- 
ploy for the development, rather than for the purchase, of 
his farm. We have, in fact, to make adequate provision for 
men who have no assets beyond their energy and character. 
There are two lines along which the provision of the purchase- 
money moves — through direct advances by the State, or 
through advances by a National Land Bank, working with 
the guarantee of the State behind it. The former is the plan 
adopted by this country under the Small Holdings Act of 
1892, and, on a far more generous scale, by the Irish Land 
Purchase Acts of 1903 and of the present year. It is also the 
system proposed by Mr. Jesse CoUings in the Purchase of Land 
(England and Wales) Bill of 1908. The land bank system 
was that which Stein called to his aid when he began 
his agrarian reforms in Prussia. To meet the case of the 
new owners who could not pay in cash, land banks were 
created, guaranteed by the State. They paid the landlords 
with State-guaranteed bonds bearing interest of their own, — 
a premium being given the landlord for accepting paper in 
lieu of cash — and placed the amount as a rent charge on the 
enfranchised farm. This was to be paid off by instalments of 
interest and sinking fund over a long period of years, which 
were regularly and officially collected. 

In Denmark the two systems exist side by side. The assist- 
ance of the State is confined to agricultural labourers, called 
husmaend, who can obtain a small plot of land on the obliga- 
tion to work a certain number of days in each year for wages. 
The State helps them to become owners of their land, by 
advancing nine-tenths of the purchase-money on a holding 
up to £250 at 3 per cent ; the holding to be not less than 
three, or more than twelve acres in extent. As a result, over 
150,000 agricultural labourers now own their own houses 
and little farms. Larger purchasers, who have to find one- 
tenth of the purchase-money, are accommodated by credit 
associations, who give them, certificates for the amount of the 
advance. These are convertible into cash on the Stock Ex- 
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change, where they are a favourite medium of investment. 
Some of the associations lend only on first mortgage ; the 
business of others is in second mortgages; covering much of 
the difference between the amount of the first mortgage and 
the whole sum to be paid by the purchaser. 

The merits of these systems need not be accurately balanced 
here. But the Danish system contains this defect, that it 
applies to purchase capital funds which might be more 
profitably employed in development, thereby hampering 
the small owner's efforts. To this cause may be attributed 

,-some of the hardships of the lives of the Danish peasant 
(Wners, which have been recently described by Mr. Gioskov 
in a current magazine, with some marked exaggeration 

-due to political bias. The failure — ^for, in spite of gratifying 
results where tried, it is a failure — of the Siiaall Holdings Act 
of 1892 in this country may also, in large measure, be set 
down to the stipulation that the purchaser should provide 
one-fifth of the price and to the high aimual instalments and 
the lack of credit and co-operation. It may be regarded as 
certain that, to establish small ownership on any large 
scale or [under conditions which will make it anything 
like a real solution of the problem we are facing, the approved 
incomer should be provided with the whole of the purchase- 
money on terms similar to those given to Irish purchasers 
under the Act of 1903. Whether this money should be prp- 
vided by the State or through a National Land Bank working 
with a State guarantee behind it, in which, perhaps, public 
moneys — such as savings banks deposits — ^might find invest- 
ment, is a question which the Government putting the 
policy into action must determine. 

Small Ownership, however, is of itself no royal road to 
national regeneration ; indeed, undirected and unaided, it 
might easily lead to national confusion. To pitchfork men 
with little or no capital on to the land, however industrious 
and frugal they might be, would be to doom the majority of 
them to loss, or, at best, to profitless drudgery, or to gamble 
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with the funds provided for them. Among the causes which 
have led to the disappearance of the yeomen and freeholders 
and to the ruin of the smaller tenants not the least was lack 
of co-ordinated effort. Each man, like Hal o' the Wynd, 
fought for his own hand ; he wanted to make all the runs off 
his own bat. Such individualism could succeed while the 
farmer had everything on his side — even under adverse con- 
ditions it was not fatal to the man who farmed on a large 
scale ; but it has been disastrous to small men who have 
to meet foreign competition and commercial combination, 
disunited and unorganised. 

Credit is the motive force of business, but it is coy and wilful. 
Small cultivators always found it hard to get loans of trifling 
amount from the country banks; they found it harder when 
local proprietary banks were merged into huge joint-stock con- < 
cems. Then they became the victims of usury. Cheapness in 
the cost of production is an essential factor of profit, perhaps 
almost the most essential, for economy in working may counter- 
balance shrinkage of prices. But the small cultivators, work- 
ing in solitary individualism, cannot economise in the cost 
of production. They cannot utilise the results of mechanical 
science, having neither the money to buy machinery nor the 
area which would make its employment profitable. Bujdng 
in retail, they have to pay the top price for fertilisers, feeding 
stuffs, seeds, and other necessaries. They have to transport 
them at high rates. Worst of all, they rarely get articles of 
good quahty. Before agricultural organisation came into 
existence, those parts of the United Kingdom where small 
holdings most abounded — ^Ireland and South Wales, for 
example — ^were notoriously the dumping-ground for the most 
worthless manures and seeds that the most unscrupulous 
merchants could collect. Now, in Carmarthenshire, for in- 
stance, organisation has secured for the cultivators articles of 
the highest quality at reductions of 10 to 15 per cent in the 
price of feeding stuffs, 20 to 30 per cent in the price of seeds, 
and 30 to 40 per cent in the cost of artificial manures. 
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Last in the agricultural process comes the distribution of 
the produce of the land. Here, again, the individual cultivator 
is hopelessly handicapped. If he relies on middlemen for the 
disposal of his produce, he is at their mercy. They are com- 
bined and he is alone — ^the profits irrigate many pockets, his 
own least of all. If he tries to do without the middlemen, he 
wastes time on a business he does not understand, which might 
profitably be devoted to the business of which he is a master. 
Even if he understand the business of distribution, he is at a 
disadvantage. Not being able to produce in bulk, he cannot 
make good contracts or provide products properly graded to 
a fixed standard ; his contracts, if he has any, are small and 
scattered, and even so he finds it hard to satisfy his customers. 
For this reason Mr. Henniker Heaton's well-meant efforts to 
establish an agricultural parcels post, thoug^i it might help 
isolated cases, would not, it must be feared, have wide bene- 
ficial results at present. Moreover, the small farmer, sending 
away small consignments at irregular periods, cannot expect 
to receive the favourable terms given by railway companies 
and carriers to continuous and regular traffic. 

If Small Ownership, therefore, is to aid in repopulating the 
countryside by offering a fair rew,ard to energy, if it is to 
become an economic asset and a renewing basis for the social 
fabric, something more is needed than the possession of the 
land. That " more " has been described by Mr. Balfour, in 
an epoch-making letter, in two words, " Credit " and " Co- 
operation." It might even be summed up in one, for Credit, 
like production and distribution, can be made co-operative. 
Agriculture, in fact, must be commercialised. The farm must 
be regarded as a factory, to be worked on the principles which 
regulate other forms of production, and by the same methods. 
The farmer must take a partner into his business — Co-opera- 
tion. Thus the industrial processes will be specialised. While 
the farmer devotes himself to the side of the business which 
he knows best — cultivation— his partner, being an important 
client, procures materials from the manufacturer at wholesale 
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price — materials which it can ensure being of the first quality — 
and brings them to the farm at the lowest cost. When the 
produce is ready, Co-operation collects, grades, and packs it, 
makes good contracts for its disposal, sells in marts of its 
own, or has agents present at auctions to see that it is not 
sold at a knock-out price, studies the markets and takes ad- 
vantage of every turn in them, while the tUler of the soil 
gets ready for next year's work. Finally, the partner. Co- 
operation, provides associations without any subscribed 
capital, from which the farmer, if he be honest and industrious, 
can obtain credit on personal security at the lowest terms. 

When we remember that, of agricultural co-operative 
societies, there are in France nearly 16,000, in Germany 
19,000, in Austria-Hungary 7000, in Italy 3313, in Belgium 
nearly 2000, in Switzerland nearly 3000, even in Finland 
704, and that the 2100 societies of Denmark are said to be 
more highly organised than any of these, it will easily be 
understood how our agriculturists have been driven so largely 
from the field, and how vitally essential co-operation is to the 
small owners whom it is proposed to create. We shall also 
be forced to modify or abandon the idea, once prevalent, that 
the success of the foreigner is due to some inherent qualities 
of sou and character which this country lacks ; and thence 
we shall advance to a belief that, similarly organised, British 
agriculture can compete successfully in the production, not 
perhaps of the greatest staple food stuffs, but of other com- 
modities not less necessary to the consumer, profitable to the 
producer, and creative of natioiial wealth. 

Not least of the new vistas which opened for this country 
with the dawn of the twentieth century was that of co-opera- 
tive agriculture. Borrowed from Ireland, on which it had 
been forced by hard necessity in the face of strong sectarian 
opposition, co-operation found other foes here in the sturdy 
individualism and innate conservatism of the English farmer. 
But, once introduced, it has made steady if slow progress by 
the strongest of all forces — practical success. The number 
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is small beside the 873 societies of Ireland, and infinitely 
poor compared with European orga;nisations ; but in such 
mov^ements it is always the first step that costs; suc- 
ceeding development proceeds in a rapidly progressive ratio. 
Most of the English societies are mainly concerned with 
the purchase and supply to their members of the re- 
quirements of production, which is the simplest form 
of co-operation. They purchase goods of the best quality 
direct from the manufacturer, and distribute them, some- 
times from the society's store, but generally direct from the 
manufacturer to the farmer. In a few cases, where the society 
consists of very small farmers, it conveys the goods from the 
railway to the farm. An illustration of the economy effected 
by this process has already been given ; but co-operation has 
had these further advantages, that it has lowered the retail 
prices charged by dealers and has materially improved the 
standard of quality of the goods suppKed. A manufacturer 
of oilcake, whose consignment of 1000 tons had been rejected 
by a private combination of farmers, when asked what he 
would do with the condemned stuff, repUed, " Send it to some 
place where they know nothing of analysis." The individual 
small farmer knows nothing of analysis, but his partner. Co- 
operation, does, and by the spread of co-operation such manu- 
facturers as the one quoted will be " headed off." 

The co-operative distribution of the produce of the land is 
a more difficult process, and the system is more complicated 
in England, where it has to be distributed to many centres of 
the home market, than in those Continental countries which 
are producing largely for a foreign market, and which consign 
their goods in bulk to a given point to be distributed by 
dealers. Forgetfulness of this fact has led to the failure of 
such schemes as that devised by the late Lord Winchilsea, for, 
as Mr. Yerburgh, the President of the A.O.S., remarks, the 
producers must be organised before the market is organised. 
That is what is being done by such co-operative societies as 
those at Winchcomb, Pramhngham, Hereford, and the Eastern 
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Counties Farmers' Co-operative Association, the most im- 
portant of all these institutions. Some of these societies 
specialise in the goods with which they deal, and' in a later 
portion of this book devoted to Co-operation illustrations and 
examples are given. 

A most interesting form of co-operation is that which has 
been adopted at Brandsby and in the Teme Valley with regard 
to transport. In the former case a motor service has been 
estabhshed by the North-Eastem, and, in the latter, by the 
Great Western Railway Company. These motors, each lorry 
holding five tons, with trailers holding two and a half tons, 
carry the goods supplied to, and the produce sent away by, 
the members of the Society at 3s. 6d. per ton under three tons, 
and 3s. a ton for larger quantities. This includes the Associa- 
tion's depot charge of 6d. a ton, which may be compared with 
the former carrier's charge of 5s. per ton, and 3s. 6d. a journey 
for anjrthing up to one hundredweight, while the cost to 
farmers, carrying by their own carts, was estimated at 5s. per 
ton. The success of the Brandsby scheme is so great that it 
is now a question whether it will not be necessary to substi- 
tute a light railway for the motor service. Even more in- 
teresting than this is an indirect result of the service. The 
land is described as having been " crying out " for Hme, which 
could not be given to it because of the prohibitive cost of 
transport. Now, however, the Society has a contract with 
the gas-works at York to take all the gas-lime it can supply. 
Whenever traffic is slack the motors load up with lime, and 
already its effect is visible in the increased fertility of the 
land. 

Last, but certainly not least, in the trinity of co-operation 
comes financial credit. Contemplating the settlement on the 
land of men with the capacity, but not the means for success, it 
is of the first importance that they should be placed within easy 
reach of cheap money, and it is of hardly less importance that 
they should appreciate the stimulation of reproductive debt. 
No other financial system so well fulfils these purposes for the 
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small cultivator as that known by the name of its beneficent 
founder, Raiffeisen ; wherefore it has been adopted as the 
inspiring model of co-operative credit throughout the Conti-- 
nent, in Ireland, and now in this country as well. So much 
has been written of the Eaiffeisen credit societies that no 
account of their working is needed here — a later section of 
this book deals with it fully. The system rehes on two great 
principles — that mutual help and self-help are merely the 
two faces of the same coin, and that character is an asset and 
security no less valuable than capital. The carrying of these 
principles into practice enables village banks to be run, in a 
sense, without capital, and its members to obtain loans with- 
out mortgages. Universal experience has justified the faith 
which led Raiffeisen to the formulation of his great scheme. 
These little village societies have never made default. When 
they have made losses on a year's working it has beeii for 
want of demand for their capital, not because their members 
have been false to their word. Great banks, such as the Bank 
of Ireland, which once demanded a Government guarantee 
for its advance, wiU now lend to these village banks at 3 per 
cent without Government security. Even more important 
is the witness borne by all who have watched the results of 
these institutions as to their moral influence on the com- 
munity wherever they exist. There are in England only 
thirty- two such associations, as against two hundred in Ireland 
and thousands on the Continent ; but where they have been 
tried, as at Scawby, Wiggenhall, and Hedge End in Hamp- 
shire, the results have been excellent. It has been noted that 
at first there was great reluctance to borrow — quite natural 
among people who had not learned that credit is the main- 
spring of business mechanism ; but that commendable 
timidity is being overcome. 

Small ownership wisely and carefully established will again 
kindle the ambition and stimulate the energy of the people 
of the soil, give them an honourable and profitable career in 
famiUar surroundiags, and save them from the bitter necessity 
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of expatriation, or the more wretched life of the overcrowded 
dwellers in the towns. On organised combination we must rely 
to_ enable them to meet and overcome the many diificulties 
of the hard struggle which modern conditions demand as the 
price of success. By the combination of the two we may hope 
for a solution of some at least of our social problems — ^for an 
iQcrease of national wealth, for the re-invigoration of the 
people, for, the maintenance of national stability. 



CHAPTER n 

TENANCY, OWNERSHIP, AND A 
NATIONAL LAND BANK 

To keep people on the land, to bring people back to the land, 
to enable them' to live and thrive upon the land — these are 
the terms of our agrarian problem. The solution is only to 
be sought in a wider distribution of the soil than at present.^ 
There are two alternative methods for achieving this object 
— tenancy and ownership ; and of these the present Liberal 
Administration has selected the former. It is, indeed, true that 
in the Small Holdings Act of 1908 the Government have incor- 
porated the provisions of the Act of 1892, under which County 
Councils may advance nioney to purchasers of Small Holdings ; 
but that incorporation must be regarded as a deviation from 
their settled policy, designed to placate opposition rather 
than to serve any effective purpose. Speaking at Earlston in 
October, 1906, Mr. Asquith declared that 

" The most hopeful form of tenure for a small holder is not 
that of a proprietor, but that of an occupying tenant." 

Almost at the same moment, Mr. Lloyd George was pro?; 
claiming that " Nationalisation ' of the land must come," an 
aimouncement amplified in the Nation three years later in 
the statement that 

"The new State valuation must be the basis for all plans 
of Communal Purchase." 

34 
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Lest there should be any doubt as to the disbeKef of the 
Government in Small Ownership, it may be recalled that 
Mr. Harcourt, speaking in the House of Commons on June 
12, 1907, when the Small Holdings Act of that year was under 
discussion, said : 

"He would be inclined to limit rather than to facilitate 
purchase of land under the 1892 Act." 

Therefore the reappearance of the provisions of the 1892 
Act in the Government measure of 1908 is not to be 
taken as any sign of weakening in the policy of Land 
Nationalisation and eternal tenancy. Indeed, the fact that 
they have taken over the 1892 Act without any relaxation 
of the conditions which choked its usefulness, and which led 
to its constant condemnation by the Liberal Party, may be 
regarded as due to a lack of sympathy -vt^ith ownership. The 
aim and end of the agrarian policy of the present Adminis- 
tration is perpetual tenancy under State landlordism. 

It is no answer to criticism to poiat to the thousands 
of applicants for land under the Act of 1892, and to 
the fact that the applicants who desire to rent land far 
exceed those who wish to purchase. The conditions of 
purchase are not attractive, they are not even possible to 
many. On the other hand, the prospect of becoming holders 
of a bit of land was an attraction to those who had land 
hunger, and whose hunger was so considerable that they did 
not stop to count the cost of the meal, or else were too ill- 
informed to make the necessary estimates. Of these latter 
there must have been many, if we may judge by the number 
of unsuccessful applicants — ^persons who were not adapted for 
the task, but who took it on as a gamble. There were many 
cases of ratending applicants who changed their minds when 
they learned the terms ; and to this enhghtemnent perhaps 
we may ascribe some, if not all, of those cases where, after 
the County Council had obtained land, the applicants have 
cried off their bargain. But even so, a considerable number 
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have been led to take up land under the tenancy system. It 
is not enough, however, to attract people to the land ; it is 
infinitely more important to enable them to stay there with 
profit to themselves and the community. Time only will 
show whether the County Council tenants can do so ; but a 
study of the Act of 1908, under which they hold the land, is 
not reassuring. 

Tenants of land hired by the County Council have to pay a 
higher rent than that paid by the Council itself. The amount; 
of the excess varies, but it is often considerable. Jt has to cover! 
insurance, repairs, and cost of management. Management 
alone taxes the tenant heavily. Speaking at the Surveyors'^ 
Institute, Mr. Edward Strutt put the chai^ge for management 
at 2s. an acre as the lowest, and Mr. Trustram Eve declared 
that it often amounted to 4s. an acre. Four shillings an acre 
is a heavy burden on the small man. ' It represents about ' 
15 per cent of what Sir Edward Strachey declares is the 
average rent paid by the County Councils for land. What 
would be said of a private landlord who increased his rents' 
15 per cent to cover the cost of administration ? A temporary 
abatement of 15 per cent often saves a tenant from disaster * 
but the County Council tenant need never expect that ameUor- 
ation. This is an important point, and it is too often over- 
looked by the champions of State Tenancy — that the tenant is 
charged up to the hilt and cannot look for indulgence. The. 
County Council has no bowels of compassion, and, being the] 
trustee of pubUc moneV; it is not to be blamed for this. But 
the result is none the less unfortunate for the tenant, who! 
has costs piled up against him as no private lan^ord would! 
pile them up, and who cannot hope for those indulgences; 
from his landlord which have been the chief cause of thej 
popularity and the success of large tenancy. ! 

The tenant of the County Council, in fact, has all the dis-: 
advantages which have been urged against ownership, with 
none of the undoubted advantages of ownership ; he suffers! 
from all the drawbacks of tenancy with none of its benefits.^ 
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If he wishes to make improvements he must secure the con- 
sent of the Council, with all the routine of officialism, or he 
may be deprived of compensation on leaving ; if, as the Act 
permits, the land is taken up again by the owner, he has to 
clear out with no compensation. If, in spite of aU these 
drawbacks, he succeeds, aU that he has to show are the savings, 
scanty enough, which he can make year by year. 

Such is the position of the tenant of the land hired by the 
County Coimcil. The position of the tenant on land pur- 
chased by the County Council is worse. For, added to all the 
charges mentioned, he is burdened with a yearly sum towards 
clearing off the purchasp-money. At the end of a period of 
years the land will have been paid for — not by the Council 
which receives the rent, but by the tenant who, having 
actually bought the land, still remains the tenant of it and 
nothing more. How is such an investor to succeed ? What 
heart can he put into his business 1 How can he hope, so 
handicapped, to prosper ? Can such a system keep a man 
on the land ? Will such a system attract men to the land, 
when they come to understand what is hidden under the veil 
of patriotic philanthropy worn by the Land Nationalisers ? 

Compare things as they are with things as they might be, were 
a great Government scheme of Small Ownership in existence. 
For the purchase system of 1892 and 1908 — deterrent to men 
with little capital and impossible to those without it— would 
be substituted a scheme which would eUminate any payment 
of a lump sum and lessen the amount of the annual instal- 
ments. For the perpetual rents exacted by the Act of 1908 
would be substituted instalments terminable in a period of 
years, not greater, possibly less, than the present rents, and 
leading to fuU and unfettered ownership. This is a point of 
prime importance in considering ownership — that it can be 
attained by a limited number of payments, each not in excess 
of the annual rent to which no period attaches. In his speech 
at the Surveyors' Institute, Mr. Eve pressed the point. He 
pointed out that the charge for principal and interest (money 
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being borrowed at 3^ per cent) on 30 acres of land bought 
at £33 an acre, would work out at £37 10s. per annum, or 
£1 5s. per acre. Even were 5s. added for expenses, which 
would be an outside figure, a purchaser would hold the title 
deeds of land worth £33 an acre for a terminable anjiual 
payment of 30s. an acre. Whereas if he held the same land 
from the County Council as a tenant, he would have to pay 
25s. rent, plus 4s. an acre in his district, and 10 per cent in 
others, for collection of rent and surveyor's expenses, besides 
the sinking fund. So that actually he could buy the land 
by an annual payment less than he would have to pay in a 
perpetual rent. Certainly purchase on such conditions is 
more attractive than the prospect held out by the present 
Administration. 

Not only is it more attractive, but it gives greater assur- 
ance of success. Advocates of tenancy often write as though 
the small owner worked under especially disadvantageous con- 
ditions. WeU,his conditions are no worse than those of the 
tenant of the State. Neither has a landlord to whom he can 
look for indulgence or help, and both are thrown on their 
own resources. The life of the peasant owner is a hard one, 
but it is no harder than that of the small tenant of a County 
Council. In considering this question nothing has been said 
about the burdens placed on Small Owners for construction; 
of dwellings, because they are the same for an owner or a 
tenant- They might with advantage be njade lighter by: 
greater elasticity in the regulations of local authorities, and- 
by less pedantry in insisting on standards, suitable in 
crowded areas, but less necessary in the case of isolated 
steadings. All such charges, and costs of road construction 
and fencing, then, are the same for both ; the annual cost of 
the land is the same, the yearly profit or loss would be about 
the same. But the owner has this yearly profit which the 
tenant has not got — with every instalment he pays he acquires 
an asset. The man who has bought a £1000 farm has £250 
to leave when a quarter of the purchase period is expired^ sj^ 
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he dies. He is insuring his life for his family ; the tenant has 
nothing to leave but the slow accumulation of his yearly- 
savings, if any. 

As a source of national wealth, ownership, beyond question, 
must be preferred to tenancy. Apart altogether from the 
intangible sentiment of ownership, there are obvious practical 
reasons for the greater stimulus to skill, to care, and to thrift 
provided by the sense of possession. The lazy or incompetent 
tenant can quit his holding, the owner, rooted to^the soil, 
cannot afford to be incompetent or lazy. A tenant can abuse 
his farm, take all the heart out of it, and clear out with his 
profits, leaving the loss of the depreciated land to be borne by 
the landlord or the succeeding tenant. The owner cannot. 
AU the loss falls on himself, he has to pay the penalty for 
misuse of the land, therefore he is not tempted to misuse it. 
It is his interest to bring the soil to the highest pitch of 
efiSciency ; therefore he himself must become efficient. All 
experience proves to us what common sense suggests. 

Costs of transfer should also be lightened in the case of small 
purchasers. Foreign Governments such, as Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Belgium, and Denmark encourage Land 
Banks and other credit institutions which lend money to 
agriculturists by concessions in respect of stamp duties and 
the Hke ; and a similar principle might well be adopted in 
developing Ownership in this country. Certain reforms in 
rating are also necessary before Small Ownership can succeed, 
and, above everything else, there should be a clear and good 
title for every piece of land bought. There is also no branch 
of agricultural reform which needs more attention than the 
registration of titles, and it is one of several difficult matters 
which must be revised concurrently with granting facilities for 
the acquisition of land. 

Much more difficult and debatable questions arise when 
we come to consider the financial methods of land purchase. 
But though difficult, they are not insoluble ; and though 
debatable, they do not create such irreconcilable differences 
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as would at first appear. The end to which we all look, the 
end which Mr., Jesse CoUings and the present author have in 
view, is the same. With him it is recognised that the principle 
of throwing the financial responsibility of purchase on the 
Government is sound ; but an alternative method exists, which 
is worthy of careful consideration. Mr. CoUings would make 
the responsibility of Government direct ; but it might also be 
secured indirectly. The purchase- money may either be pro-* 
vided directly by the Government, as in the 'case of Irish 
Land Purchase ; or it may be provided by a National Land 
Bank, encouraged and sustained by Government guarantee. 
Either method is possible, either would be effective ; it is 
only left to balance the merits and demerits of each. ' 

There are some obvious advantages to be urged in favour 
of placing land purchase entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, as in Ireland. There would be an absolute certainty of 
cheap money ; the policy of the Government would be sure 
of application ; there might at first be greater confidence on 
the part of the small owner in borrowing from the Govern- 
ment than from a National Land Bank ; the Board of Agricul- 
ture, having the machinery ready to its hand, could put the 
scheme, whatever it might be, into' immediate execution. 
These are very considerable advantages, but there are certain 
counterbalancing considerations to be urged against direct 
Governmental control. There are first the inherent defects of 
officialism — the deadly and rigid routine, the want of elasticity, 
the slavery to precedent. These defects may be diminished 
under exceptional administrators, but even then we should be 
dependent on the accident of getting officials untrammelled 
by officialism, sympathetic with their work and with necessary 
reform and development. And here we reach a more serious 
danger : with changes of Government may come changes in 
the guiding influence and motive force of the policy of 
ownership, changes which might be, probably would be, re- 
flected in the officials administering the Act. 

It would be almost too much to expect that a Government 
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pledged to Land Nationalisation should administer a Land 
Purchase Act with zeal, or even with perfunctory loyalty. 
And there is the further danger in direct Government control 
— that Land Purchase might even, by such a Government, be 
diverted towards Land Nationalisation. Suppose that a smaU 
owner failed, and his holding reverted to the Government, what 
might happen ? Failures must occur; in an extensive system 
administered unsympathetically, many failures might occur ; ' 
and there would be nothing to prevent the Government from 
, gradually possessing itself of considerable areas of land. There 
is, again, the inconvenience of large public loans, dependent on 
the fluctuating conditions of the money market, perhaps exer- 
cising an injurious effect upon the money market. We have 
lately seen Irish Land Purchase hung up, partly from this 
cause — ^partly, perhaps, from political motives ; and this is 
an object-lesson which cannot be entirely left out of view in 
balancing the pros and cons of direct State administration 
of land pmrchase. Further, there is the certainty that large 
loans wiU be required in the future for other urgent national 
purposes, and those can only be borne by the Government. 
No Chancellor of the Exchequer wiU willingly add to his 
responsibility that which could with equal effect be carried 
out by patriotic private enterprise. 

In favour of a National Land Bank it may properly be urged 
that its operations would be more elastic and less enslaved by 
procedure than those of a State Department, while at the same 
time it should and would have the advantage of the presence of 
a representative of the Government. The officials of the Bank 
would be judged and kept in office solely by the result of the 
work done by them. Hence it might be expected that the 
process of land purchase through the Bank would be sim- 
plified, cheapened, and made more expeditious. It would also 
be more steady and continuous. The Bank, working as a 
business institution, unbiassed by poHtical predilections and 
theories, would continue the even tenor of its way whatever 
party held office. It is probable, though too great stress 
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need not be laid upon this, jihat a bank could be, and 
would be, more sympathetic in its treatment of its clients, 
the small owners, than could the State. There is another 
direction in which a National Land Bank could play a great 
part in our agricultural life. Its operations would not neces- 
sarily be confined to Purchase ; they might, they should, 
be so extended as to include all agricultural develop- 
ment. A National Land Bank would naturally become the 
reservoir whence Co-operative Credit Societies and Village 
Banks would derive their funds — an investment of spare 
capital which Continental experience shows to be peculiarly 
safe. It would discharge the functions of *the Credit Foncier 
of France, of the Landschaf ten of Germany, of the Agricultural 
Banks of Denmark. It would bring back to the country- 
side the facihties for getting easy loans. It would become 
at once a centre for the supply and the development of land. 
There is a further point on which there are divergent 
opinions — should the working of the Act, so far as the State 
is concerned, be vested in the Board of Agriculture or in the 
County Councils ? In favour of the former course it may be 
urged that a Central department can take a larger view and 
is less likely to be influenced by local considerations, such as, 
it is said, have made the working of the Small Holdings Acts 
uneven and partial. On the other hand, there is this ad- 
vantage in employing the County CouncUs as the machinery — 
that the machinery already exists, and is administered by 
many men of high business capacity and peculiar local know- 
ledge who give their services gratis, and from a sense of duty. 
Again, the County Councils have already put men on the soil. 
If these men wish, as in the great majority of cases they will 
wish, to convert their tenancies into freeholds, the transaction 
would be greatly simplified were it conducted by a local 
authority. Further, the County Councils are in a favourable 
position for obtaining, through their officials, lists of persons 
anxious to sell or to buy land. In the case of Scotland, 
however, modificatioa would be necessary. There, a Board 
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representing local banks and including i^epresentatives of the 
Government and of the National Land Banks could be formed. 
The Scottish Banks, in close touch as they are with the men 
on the soU, could properly perform the functions of the 
County Councils in England in regard to the settlement of 
small owners. 

It remains to inquire what view will be taken of Small 

Ownership by the three classes who compose the agricultural 

community — the landlords, the tenants, the agricultural 

labourers, or peasantry. There is a tendency to assume that 

the large landowners must necessarily be opposed to a peasant 

proprietary. Such evidence as has been gathered through 

reports from numerous, widely scattered districts, goes to 

show that the assumption is rash. On the contrary, with few 

exceptions, the attitude of the landowners is sympathetic and 

often actively friendly. There is, indeed, every reason why 

it should be so. Too much stress has been laid on what is 

called the " fancy " value of land. No doubt in many, 

perhaps most, districts land has a fancy or non-economic 

value, created by its political, social, and sporting associations, 

and the enhanced price of land due to this " fancy " value has 

been used as an argument against land purchase. But the 

" fancy " value is to a large extent maintained by tradition ; 

it is not actual. Beyond question the political influence of 

land has waned, the centre of power has shifted from the 

great estates, partly because the land has been absorbed into 

too few hands. Under present conditions a great estate is 

not valuable for the poUtical power it gives. The social 

cleavage which once separated the landlord and the landless 

has so far closed as to be almost obhterated. The possession 

of vast areas of land is no longer essential to social prestige. 

Probably some devotees of sport regard, pessimistically the 

effect of small holdings upon hunting, but a small farm held 

in freehold is no more harmful than smaU farms held in 

tenancy. And here there are signs of greater breadth and 

sobriety of thought. It is being realised that the soil is a part 
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of our great national asset, that it cannot be diverted from 
good economic use without national detriment. The course of 
legislation, which has gone far to reduce any " fancy " value 
which land has had, must also convince landowners that their 
security and influence, as well as their duty, points towards 
the distribution of the soil on hues making for stability and 
permanence. 

Among occupying tenants there is, perhaps, greater diver- 
gence of opinion. The smaller occupiers approve the policy 
in the expectation that it wiU enable them to convert their 
tenancies into ownership ; of the large tenant farmers, some 
regard it with a certain amount of suspicion. To a considerable 
extent this is due to the injurious provisions of the Act of 
1908, under which they have seen choice portions of their 
land taken from them without compensation ; while there is 
also a fear that an extension of ownership may still further 
deplete the labour market, already too small for their needs. 
Both these apprehensions would vanish with a better under- 
standing of the nature of the smaU ownership proposals — in 
which compulsory acquisition of land forms no part — with fuller 
knowledge of the effects of small ownership in other countries, 
and of the condition of the labour problem in our own land. 
The exodus from the country is not entirely the result of 
depression or the conversion of tillage into grass land. It 
commenced before the agricultural depression showed itself, 
it was in fuU progress during the prosperous period which 
preceded the catastrophe of thirty years ago. In a great 
measure it must be ascribed to distance from markets, to 
lack of co-operation, to the desire on the part of landlords for 
larger and larger estates, and to the want of opportunity for 
advancement in the rural districts, a drawback to country 
life felt the more, as education created new ambitions and 
a new outlook on life. Satisfy these proper ambitions with 
prizes, which wiU also be an incentive to thrift, and the ebb of 
population may well be turned. In the increased population. 
the farmer will find labour— and better laboux^ since a reward 
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awaits efficiency ; the village tradesman will find clients, the 
countryside will find renewed prosperity. This is not mere 
theoretical surmise. In Germany agricultural labour for the 
large farms is most plentiful where peasant proprietary exists, 
most scarce where the land is distributed amongst fewest 
hands. 

And what of the class for which the new pohcy is primarily 
designed — the peasantry ? By them the scheme is accepted 
with warm approval when it is understood. Where it has not 
been fully explained there is a certain apathy, largely the 
result of incredulity. Even when the agricultural labourer 
has knowledge of the existence of a policy of small ownership 
with State aid, or with the help of State guarantee, he can 
hardly believe in its reaUty. It seems to him too good to be 
true ; many, perhaps, will only believe it to be true when 
they see it as a working reahty. 

Of course, there are those in all classes who' doubt that 
small ownership will be a success. Perhaps their doubts, 
though sincere, are largely traditional — the remnants of those 
criticisms which were urged against peasant proprietary some 
years ago. Perhaps then they were not without force. And 
they would not be without force to-day but for the proved 
success of agricultural co-operation in all its forms on the 
Continent, which shows us how small ownership becomes a 
gigantic force by organised and co-ordinate action. 

But whUe to yield to pessimism is to encourage defeat, to be 
inflated with optimism is to court disappointment, perhaps 
disaster. Small ownership, as we beheve firmly, wiU do much 
for national and agricultural regeneration, but it will not be 
a universal remedy. It will not succeed equally in every 
district ; and there are districts to which it is not adapted at 
all. It is not to be regarded as a substitute for large tenancy, 
but as an adjunct and ally to cultivation on a large scale. 
Small ownership should not be created by rule of thumb, but 
with a most careful consideration of local conditions. In 
some happily, situated districts the small owner may prosper 
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on a little plot of land ; in others he wiU do no better on farms 
several times as large. Soil, climate, aspect, access to 
markets — aU these are factors in the problem not to be dis- 
regarded. 

: Though here it can be Uttle more than mentioned, the 
question of town allotments cannot be ignored in dealing 
with small ownership. Thei^e is a yearning among hosts of 
city folk for a bit of land to cultivate. Could it be satisfied 
it would have large results. Within five miles of Charing 
Cross open spaces, destined ere long for the builder, are now 
being cultivated in allotments by artisans who, having come 
from the country, have not forgotten their skill nor lost the 
taste for country life. With immense pains they have pre- 
pared unkindly soil, where they work hard early and late, 
on Saturday afternoons and Sunday mornings, cultivating 
market produce. Cannot something be done to provide such 
industrious and thrifty citizens with halE-acre plots on. the 
outskirts of large towns ? 4 Given such an opportunity, they 
might add to their savings, they would be serving an appren- 
ticeship for a larger agricultural life, they would be in the 
process of being led back from the overcrowded town to the 
land that cries aloud for labour. To this problem must now 
be added that of urban ownership and leasehold enfranchise- 
ment. All these problems cannot be solved at once, and 
each must take its turn ; but for each the ground must 
be prepared, pubUc opinion must be educated. There is 
plenty for all those reformers to do who are willing to work 
for the regeneration of Land and Agriculture in these islands. 



CHAPTER III 

STATE TENANTS IN BEING: 
AN EXPERIMENT 

A MORE than usual interest attaches to Cd. 5180, the Report 
of the Board of Agriculture, issued in July, 1910. In it a 
happy departure is made by the addition of an account of 
some of the principal Small Holdings schemes launched during 
the year to the dry and uninforming statistical statements 
which are the usual make-up of such publications. In a sub- 
ject such as this statistics are of comparatively small value. 
It is infinitely less important to know how many people want 
land, and how many have got it, than to learn what they 
are doing with it when they get it, and how they are pro- 
gressing. Such information is given in the last thirty pages 
of the Report, wherein the working of a dozen schemes of 
Small Holdings is described with admirable conciseness and 
lucidity, and yet without complete elimination of the human 
element. 

Considering the interest of these reports, and their value in 
elucidating some of the problems of a most important ques- 
tion, it is not a Uttle surprising that they have passed with 
little or no reference or comment. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to examine these reports, and to see what deductions 
may be drawn from them. 

The following table shows the situation of these settlements, 
how they have been acquired by the County Councils, and how 
the Councils have dealt with them. Round figures are given, 
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Add to this that the holdings differ widely in extent — from 
five to sixty acres — and that they are under all kinds of culti- 
vation, and it will be seen how variable are the conditions 
under which the experiment is being conducted. Although 
the settlements are still in their infancy, the divergent nature 
of their origin and working lends an authority to the con- 
clusions which may be drawn which would otherwise be 
wanting. 

In many respects the results are highly encouraging to 
those who advocate the wider distribution of land, and re- 
buke those pessimists who have refused to believe that the 
results which have accrued from small cultivation abroad 
could be expected in this country. It has always been con- 
tended by the present author that smaU cultivation would 
greatly stimulate individual energy, that it would produce 
more profitable treatment of the land, and would increase 
the capacity of the soil as an employer of labour. In these 
three important particulars the Report justifies our con- 
fidence. Everywhere it is recorded of the tenants that they 
are devoting great industry to the cultivation of their farms, 
apparently working harder than they would for an employer, 
and showing " energy, perseverance, and skill " in the ordinary 
work of their holdings, and in clearing and improving land 
which had run wild. 

On one farm the tenants are " remarkably industrious and 
thrifty," on another they have already greatly improved the 
land, on a third " the scheme affords a striking object-lesson 
of what can be done by men possessed of the necessary grit, 
determination, and capital." Everywhere these qualities are 
resulting in an increased productiveness. On the Ledsham 
Estate, in Cheshire, the most elaborate of these settlements, 
150 more milk cows are kept on the land than was formerly 
the case ; there are fewer sheep, and more pigs and poultry ; 
while much land is devoted to market - gardening. One 
man, farming fifty acres, keeps twenty cows, and rears 
the calves, to do which he has to adopt up-to-date methods 
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of feeding. On the Herefordshire farm more stock is kept 
on the land, and the same may be said of all the schemes. It 
is also clear that the breaking-up of these farms has created 
larger employment. On the Ledsham Estate, " where only 
a few farm labourers were formerly employed, there are now 
not only the small occupiers (twenty-nine in number), but, 
in many cases, their wives, sons, and daughters, and, in some 
cases, hired labour in addition." On the Stobswood Farm, 
Northumberland, where onlyone shepherd used to beemployed, 
there are now five occupiers permanently at work, helped by 
their families and giving .occasional employment to others. 
The late occupier of the Soham Farm, Cambridgeshire, used 
to employ fifteen men. There are now twenty-four holdings 
on the farm, forty-six men are in permanent employment, 
and in the harvest season this number is almost doubled. 
The same holds good everywhere, and in Bedfordshire " the 
creation of these small holdings has had the effect of lessen- 
ing", appreciably general unemployment in the district." 
Although it is far too soon to form an opinion as to the 
ultimate fate of these schemes, .certain facts of high im- 
portance have been already revealed — that British peasants 
have the quaUties required of the small cultivator, that re- 
sponsibility develops these faculties, that by the distribution 
of land its capacity as an employer is increased, and its 
productiveness enhanced. The Report, therefore, must 
greatly increase our confidence in the results of a system of 
Small Ownership, in -ivhich the cultivators of the soil would 
have better terms of occupancy than they have at 
present. 

On the vexed question of tenure, the Report casts a strong 
light. It enables us to contrast in concrete form the position 
of these State tenants, enjoying what Mr. Asquith calls " the 
most hopeful form of tenure for a smaU holder," with the 
position they would have were they enabled to become owners 
of their farms ; and, taking a bolder flight, to compare the 
state of individual owners with that of holders under a system 
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of Land Nationalisation. The Report is full of instruction for 
this purpose. 

In considering this we have to deal with two classes of 
farms — those leased by the County Councils and sublet, and 
those purchased outright by the Councils, In the case of the 
former fuU information is lacking in some instances, the rent 
paid by the Coimty Council not being stated. But where full 
data are available, the position of the tenants seems to leave 
something to be desired. Take the case of the Broomhill Farm 
of 116 acres, taken by the Notts County Council on a lease 
of thirty years at an annual rent of £150, or about 26s. an 
acre, and sublet by the Council to six tenants at an aggregate 
rental of £208 15s., or nearly 36s. an acre. What has the 
County Coimcil done to justify this enormous increase of 
rent ? Nothing, if we may judge from the Report. Five of 
the six tenants live in an adjoining village ; the house in 
which the one resident tenant lives was put into tenantable 
repair by the lessor, not by the Council. Nothing is said of 
any fencing or road-making by the Council, and so we are 
driven to the conclusion that the additional 10s. an acre is 
absorbed in cost of management, unless, indeed, the Council 
is making money ! It is said that aU the tenants appreciated 
the opportimity of acquiring land, and seemed determined 
to make the scheme a success. It must be feared that their 
land-hunger has somewhat blinded them to the burden they 
have taken on themselves. If the owner of the land is getting 
anything like fair value for his land, it is clear that the tenants 
are paying an unfair rent. They have been satisfied to pay 
it for a year ; they may even be able to go on paying it and 
still make a profit. But this profit will be far less under 
the County Council than it would be under a private land- 
lord, while they lose all the indulgences which the private 
landlord can give, but which, as Sir Edward Strachey tells 
us, can never be given by a pubhc body. 

Take again the West Stobswood Farm of 257 acres, leased 
by the Northumberland County Council for thirty-four years 
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at a rent of £116, or about 9s. an acre, and sublet to five 
tenants at an aggregate rental of £231 14s. 6d., or about 18s. 
an aci^e, a profit of just 100 per cent. Here the Council has 
done something for the money ; it has expended £1857 on 
repairs, erection of cottages, fencing, and water-supply. It 
would be easy to understand the Council charging a high 
interest on this sum in order to recoup itself for the expenditure 
within the period of the lease ; but that is rendered unneces- 
sary by Section 47 of the Act of 1908, which entitles a Council 
on the expiry of a lease, to compensation for any improve- 
ments, mentioned in the Schedule to the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1908, which were necessary or proper to adapt the land 
for Small Holdings or Allotments. We are not told that the 
County Council has, in its lease, contracted itself out of that 
provision, and it is therefore difficult to understand the 
reason for such an increase of rent. Section Seven allows the 
Coimcil " to fix the purchase-money or rent at such reasonable 
amount as will, in their opinion, guard them against loss." 
It would appear that the Council allow a very wide margin of 
safety, and appraise the " allowance to any officer of the 
Council for work done " on an extremely generous scale. 
Caution and generosity are admirable quahties in a public 
body, but what of the tenants who have to bear the burden 
of them ? 

If the tenants survive this treatment until the end of the 
lease, a new compHcation will arise. In no case is the lease 
longer than for thirty-four years, in two cases the land is leased 
for only fourteen years, in one it has been taken for seven 
years, with a right of renewal for seven or fourteen years more. 
What will happen at the end of those periods ? Take, for 
example, the BroomhiU Farm. The landlord will say, " I let 
the land at 26s. an acre, you have shown that it is worth 36s. 
I will only renew the lease at 36s." And he will be within his 
rights. If the tenants can prosper at the higher rent, why 
should he not have it ? If the land is not worth it, the County 
Council scheme stands condemned. The result will then be 
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that the County Council will have put up the price of the land 
against the sitting, or future, tenants ; and if, to prevent the 
landlord resuming possession, it takes the land on again at 
the higher rental, it will have to make a corresponding in- 
crease to cover its charges. 

Compare with the actual and possible position of these 
tenants their condition had they the means provided them 
of purchasing the land outright. The landlord of the Broom- 
hill Farm, for instance, lets the land to the County Council 
at 26s. an acre. Let us assume that it was sold on a 30s. 
basis ; that ,would be £37 10s. per acre, or £4350 for the farm. 
At 4 per cent interest and sinking fund, the tenants could 
become owners of the land in about fifty years, by an annual 
aggregate payment of £174, instead of the £208 15s. which 
they pay at present in rent. 

It may be said that the owner would not sell. Possibly 
not, but there are cases in which the County Councils have 
purchased the land, and let it to small holders. It is instruc- 
tive to consider their position. Let us, therefore, take the case 
of the Ledsham Farm mentioned before, which, though not 
the largest, is the most highly organised of the twelve schemes. 
In this case the Cheshire County Council bought the land, 
853 acres, at public auction for £35,000, and has spent just 
over £11,000 on buildings, fencing, road-making, and drain- 
age, making a total expenditure of £46,000. The property 
has been divided into twenty-four agricultural holdings, 
varying from fourteen to fifty acres, and into five market- 
gardens, averaging seven acres in extent. The average rental 
of the agricultural holdings is 46s. an acre, and of the market- 
gardens 83s. 6d. an acre, making a total rental of £2007, 
besides which the Council gets £40 a year for shooting rent, 
or £2047 in all, nearly 4| per cent on the expenditure, or 
quite 1 per cent more than the interest which it would have 
to pay. This 1 per cent the tenants pay for cost of manage- 
ment, and, presumably (for it is not stated in the Report), 
in the sinking fund for the purchase. 
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Now, let us suppose that the tenants could borrow the 
money from a land bank at 4 per cent interest and sinking 
fund. They would collectively pay £1840 a year instead of 
£2007, and they would receive the shooting rent, Collectively 
they would be better off by £200 a year, and they would be 
making themselves owners of the land, instead of buying it 
for the County Council and then continuing to pay rent on 
what they have bought. 

The case of the Sealyham Estate, Pembrokeshire, is also 
instructive. This property, of 1310 acres, was in the market 
for sale, and the tenants, twenty-four in number, were under 
notice to quit. They all appUed to the County Council for 
small holdings. The Council bought the estate for £26,000, 
retained all the twenty-four sitting tenants, but made some 
alterations of farms and added other tenants, making thirty- 
two in aU. Here we have an instance typical of many, where 
prospective change of ownership threatens the tenants with 
eviction ; just cases which facilities for purchase would 
meet. In this case the tenants could not purchase, but have 
been saved from eviction. But at what a cost ! The rents 
have been raised from 5 to 10 per cent, and the Council is 
drawing about 4J per cent on the purchase-money. Had the 
sitting tenants been able to borrow from a National Land 
Bank and to purchase for themselves, they would now be 
paying 4 per cent, and with every year they would be ad- 
vancing towards ownership and the entire extinction of 
annual payments. At a smaller annual cost, they would 
every year be the richer by the amount of the instalment 
paid off, while the actual profit of their farming would be 
greater. 

The Kesteven County Council bought 344 acres of land 
at Digby for £12,000. Fifty-nine acres of this were let to two 
local farmers for £134 a year. The other 285 acres were 
divided into six holdings, £2000 was spent on buildings, and 
from these farms the Council draws £556 a year in rent. 
Thus these six small holders are paying 4 per cent on the 
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entire expenditure of the County Council, and altogether 
the Council makes 5 per cent on the expenditure. •' i 

Finally, there is the Nordan Farm, in Herefordshire. This 
property, of 250 acres, was purchased for £10,608 ; £1550 has 
been already expended on it. There is to be a further ex- 
penditure of £500 to £600 on a house on one of the holdings, 
but this may be left out of the following calculations, since 
the tenant of the holding is to pay a higher rent when the 
house is built. The total expenditure on the estate, then, 
has been £12,150. The aggregate rent of the six holdings, into 
which it is divided, is £640 10s., or about 5^ per cent on the 
expenditure. The County Council could obtain the money 
at 3| per cent. Why are the tenants burdened with If per 
cent additional ? If the tenants had means of buying their 
holdings, how much better would their position be ! They 
would pay collectively £486 per annum iti place of £640 10s. ; 
their yearly profit would be that much larger, every year 
they would have an asset in the amount of the instalment 
paid off ; ia a little over fifty years the land would be their 
own. As it is their yearly profits are reduced in order that 
they may buy the land for the County Council ! 

In these and similar . cases the question is not simply 
whether or no the tenants wiU be able to keep their heads 
above water. The Report speaks with some confidence of 
the prospects of success for the holders under these schemes. 
They may succeed, being apparently men of good quality, 
but that is really beside the mark. It must be our aim, if 
small farming is to regenerate agriculture, not to experiment 
in the greatest possible burden which a man can bear, but 
to begiQ by reducing his burden to the minimum. At its 
best the life of the small occupier must be one of continual 
industry and devotion, possibly hardship ; under terms such 
as those described it may, even if not a failure, become almost 
intolerable. In considering the above figures it must not 
be forgotten that the tenant of the State foregoes many of the 
advantages ordinarily associated with tenancy. He can ex- 
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pect no indulgence, he is thrown entirely on his own resources, 
he has the responsibility of an owner without the independence 
or f uU profit. When all these things are taken into account, this 
Report forms a tremendous argument for individual ownership 
as against State tenancy. 

The Reports on these schemes disclose two serious defects 
in our agricultural system, the one educational, the other 
commercial. The small holders in many places have com- 
plained that the education they have received has done very 
little to fit them for the practical work of their lives. Their 
opinions are represented in the following passage from the 
Report on the SouthiU Farm : — 

"Many of the members hope to place their children on the 
land ; they are doubtful, however, whether the education 
given at the elementary schools is the best form to fit them 
for work of the kind, and the impression prevails that an 
extended system of technical education is needed, and that 
more object-lessons are required. Apart from reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, several of the men declared that the 
education they had received had proved to be of no use to 
them whatever." 

This is noteworthy evidence, There can be no doubt that 
education, creating ambitions which the country could not 
satisfy, has been one of the causes of rural depopulation. 
It now appears that it is doubly guilty, in that it has done 
nothing to help those who clung to the land to make a success 
on it. 

The remarks made by the Commissioners on the defective 
nature of the commercial side of agriculture, due to lack of 
co-operation, lead one to think that in any scheme of agricul- 
tural education it should occupy a place. A new and broader 
meaning should be given to the term " self-help " ; the pupils 
should be taught that " self-help " and " mutual help " are 
interchangeable expressions. The necessity for the develop- 
ment of the co-operative idea stares at us from every page of 
the Report. Everywhere the Commissioners deplore the lack 
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of co-operation, which causes a thriftless expenditure of energy 
in production, loss of profits in distribution, and general waste- 
fulness. And, over and over again, they point to the lack of 
co-operative credit, by which, in their own words, the small 
holders " are terribly handicapped." It is not a little singular 
that the idea of co-operation should be so unknown, seeing 
that in several cases the people hold their land under co- 
operative associations. Yet so it is. It is not that the small 
holders are jealous of each other, or cultivate an attitude 
of aloofness. On the contrary, there seems to be "a strong 
appreciation of the value of mutual help, both in assisting 
one another in the matter of labour, and in lending one another 
horses, implements, and the Uke, and they all appear to be on 
quite friendly terms." But this is not co-operation in the 
sense in which it becomes a living and motive force. Of that 
form of organised energy there is little trace, not because it 
ig alien to the nature of the cultivators, but because they have 
not been instructed in it. 

The Agricultural Organisation Society is in some places 
doing what it can to lead the smaU holders to a sense of what 
co-operation is, and can be, but it has to spend its efforts on 
grown men, hidebound by narrow traditions of self-reliance. 
Its work would be greatly advanced were the young taught 
not only how to plant seeds, apply fertilisers, feed their stock 
and treat the produce of the farm, but how to produce cheaply 
and dispose of their produce to the best advantage. 

That the present and future cultivators of the soil should 
learn the great lesson of organisation is clearly, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, an essential condition of success. 
Through the optimism of their Report peep out here and there, 
some doubts and fears engendered by the lack of the co- 
operative and commercial instinct in the small holders. Of 
one community they say that, unless the tenants are organised, 
" the experiment may prove a somewhat costly one to all 
concerned," and, though not so baldly expressed, the same 
apprehension may be detected in other parts of the Report. 
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There are other matters of lesser importance, but still 
interesting, on which the Eeport sheds useful light. But for 
the moment they must be passed over, while the main con- 
clusions to be drawn from it are summarised. They are 
these : — 

(1) The distribution of the land in small farms will produce 

the same results here as abroad — stimulation of 
energy, intensive culture, larger employment. 

(2) Co-operation is essentia.1 to the success of any scheme 

of small farming, whatever be the form of tenure. 

(3) Education must be more practical. 

(4) State tenancy imposes heavier burdens on the culti- 

vators than private tenancy. 

(5) Under a weU-devised scheme of land purchase, the 

occupiers can become owners of the land on terms 
as easy otmore easy than they now have as perpetual 
rent-payers. 



CHAPTER IV 

RECENT LEGISLATION AND WHAT 

IT MEANS 

This chapter deals chiefly with a sheaf of Bills, ^ gleaned from 
the Parliamentary field. They are various in their objective, 
but they all show the deepening interest of the country in 
agriculture, and the revival of the belief that in its regenera- 
tion is to be sought national safety. They are aU devoted to 
one common end — to do something for the land, for those who 
live upon it, and for those who, eager to live upon it, have, 
nevertheless, been driven from the countryside. 

They are the reply to a popular demand — a demand for 
justice and a demand for opportunity. The demand for justice 
has, happily, been satisfied, though the satisfaction should 
never have been necessary. It required some persistency on 
the part of Mr. Bridgeman and Mr. Lane Fox to convince the 
Government of what was patent on its face — that it is unjust 
to deprive a farmer of choice portions of his farm without 
compensation. One would suppose it to be an elementary 
proposition that, if a farmer has twenty acres of good land 
and eighty acres of land not so good, he may be a great loser if 

' Small Holdings Acts Amendment Bill . . Mr. Lane Fox. 

Small Holdings Bill Mr. Warner. 

Small Holdings and Allotments Acts (1908) 

Amendment Bill ..... Mr. Bridgeman. 

Purchase of Land (England and Wales) Bill . Mr. J. Collings. 

Ownership of Land Bill Mr. Hoare. 

Thrift and Credit Banks Bill (1908) . . Lord Wenlock. 

Thrift and Credit Banks Bill (1910) . . Earl of Shaftesbury. 
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the twenty acres are taken and the eighty left. Yet the Govern- 
ment, when they carried their Small Holdings Acts of 1907 
and 1908, either could not or would not see this fact. In their 
haste to " get at " the landlord they quite forgot the tenant ; 
at any rate, they ignored him. They have done tardy penance, 
but with a minimum of grace, because their hearts were not in 
it. By the action of their own supporters they were within 
half a minute of making no reparation at all. In their desire 
to fix a breach of privilege upon the House of Lords they all 
but postponed an act of common justice for another year. 
Indeed, on the cynical admission of a Ministerial supporter, it 
would have been postponed but for the fear that the Peers 
would be described as benefactors of the farming class. There 
is no need to dwell further on the incident — ^how Lord Carring- 
ton was thrown over by Lord Crewe, how prudence and vocal 
clamour curbed Socialistic antagonism. Sir Edward Strachey's 
Bill has become law, and in it the measures introduced by 
friends of the farmer have found fruition. 

There are other Bilk in this bundle which havfe not yet 
attained fruition, and will not, so long as Land Nationalisation 
possesses the Government. The prophet who has the mould- 
ing of events is not likely to mould them to the falsification 
of his prophecies : Mr. Lloyd George, who has foretold the 
inevitable coming of Land Nationalisation, will do nothing 
to further such measures as those of Mr. Jesse Collings 
and Mr. Hoare, which are at once its antithesis and its 
antidote. 

Firmly and convincingly the Unionist Party has adopted 
ownership as the underlying principle of agrarian reform, 
while not rejecting tenancy as it exists. Our opponents, to 
be sure, and notably Sir Edward Strachey, affect to deride 
Mr. Balfour's recent statements on the question as unreal, 
and inconsistent with previous utterances. Sir Edward's 
position is marked by a complacent lack of logic. He denies 
that there is any demand for ownership, and yet seems so 
fearful Mr. Balfour's policy may be popular, that he seeks to 
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lessen its force by resort to the cliche device of garbling Mr. 
Balfour's words. 

In a recent letter to The Times he quotes the Aberdeen 
speech as showing that Mr. Balfour prefers tenancy to owner- 
ship, and convicting him of saying that by tenancy alone was 
British agriculture able to weather the agricultural storm 
which began in 1879. He omits to remark, however, that 
Mr. Balfour spoke of tenancy as a partnership between land- 
lord, tenant, and labourer, in which there is mutual give and 
take, not State tenancy, where an unsympathetic pubUc body 
takes aU and gives little. He omits also to state that Mr. 
Balfour compared the Scottish, not the English, system of 
tenancy with universal Small Ownership. And, most impor- 
tant of all, he quite carelessly ignores those words of Mr. 
Balfour's which immediately follow those he has so carefully 
quoted. Here are the words : 

" The number of actual owners of land is far greater than 
the ordinary Radical agitator would lead anybody to sup- 
pose ; it is nevertheless the fact that, so far as my judgment 
goes, the number of owners ought to be greatly increased. I 
beheve it to be good for agriculture, I believe it to be good 
for the social system generally ; I do not think that any 
observer or writer upon this great theme of land tenure 
doubts that . . . our system would be enormously improved 
if we could increase the number of owners of the soil. I 
mentioned some reasons why I desire that ; I will mention 
another reason. I do not believe that small cultivation is 
likely to be more prosperous except under favourable con- 
ditions. You give to the small cultivator the stimulus of 
ownership, the joy of possession, a most legitimate pleasure. 
Give him that, and he will work hours which a man merely 
working for wages would justly say, rightly say, " I do not 
care to do more than a certain amoimt of work for somebody 
else. I am willing to give a fair day's work for a fair day's 
wage." But that is a perfectly different motive from that 
which animates your small French owner, your small German 
owner, and your small Belgian owner, who works hours of 
toil on the small farm he cultivates because he is the 
owner. 
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Surely these words ought to have convinced Sir Edward 
Strachey of the real character of Mr. Balfour's policy, unless, 
indeed, he studied the Aberdeen speech in an expurgated edi- 
tion. They will probably convince less prejudiced people that 
Mr. BaKour's promise to introduce legislation for the extension 
of ownership is not vitiated by inconsistency ; and that owner- 
ship of land is henceforth as much an integral part of Unionist 
poUcy as Tariff Reform, the Maintenance of the Union, or 
National Defence. 

There is a real hunger for land. The number of applications 
for farms under the Small Holdings Act of 1908, defective as it 
is, and oppressive in many of its conditions as it remains, show 
that beyond dispute. But there is dispute as to whether the 
desire of the people is towards tenancy or ownership. The 
Ministerial Party, on the platform and in the Press, never tire 
in asserting that the people have no desire to purchase land ; 
that ownership is, if not obnoxious, at least a matter of in- 
difference to them ; that their loftiest ambition is to be the 
tenants of the County Councils. Such a proposition must 
offend anyone with knowledge of human nature. There 
is no desire more firmly rooted in man's heart than the 
desire of possession — ^fuU, undisputed possession. It is not 
economic policy alone, but obedience to this great natural 
instinct, which has guided the land reformers of Europe. 
Than New Zealand there is no country in the world more 
affected by Socialistic ideas, and even in that land natural 
desires and aspirations have revolted against limited owner- 
ship under the State. The leaseholds of New Zealand, 
some running through generations, are, except in name, 
almost indistinguishable from ownership, yet, because they 
do not give complete possession, the people are now de- 
manding full enfranchisement. Arguing from these analogies, 
one might ask what there is in the British agriculturist, 
whose individualism is so marked and stubborn, to differen- 
tiate him from the rest of mankind ? Probably Belgium is the 
only modern State where ownership has not almost fully 
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replaced tenancy, and there are reasons for this which may be 
found in Mr. Seebohm Rowntree's remarkable and ajithori- 
tative book recently published, Land and Labour, Lessons from 
Belgium; the chief of which are the exceeding dearness of 
land, traditional terms of tenure peculiar to the country, and 
the absence of a national policy of assisted-purchase as is to 
be found in Germany, for instance. But even in Belgium 
small ownership has made great strides. 

To such considerations the Radical opposes what, by its 
eternal repetition, we must suppose he considers a conclusive 
argument. He has only one, and, Uke a barren economist, he 
makes the most of it ; indeed, many of his party journals 
would appear to keep it set up in type ready for instant use. 
Here it is for what it is worth : Out of many thousands of 
applications for land under the Small Holdings Act of 1908, 
the overwhelming majority have been for tenancies, and an 
insignificant minority for purchase. Urge, the people desire 
to be tenants, not owners. " Why is this ? " asks Sir Edward 
Strachey in a recent letter, with the pride of a new Columbus 
— ^as though he had never heard the question answered a 
hundred times in words identical with those of Mr. Jesse 
Collings — " Because they cannot afford it." Sir Edward 
Strachey ignores the awkward fact that, under the Act of 1908, 
a purchaser must pay down 20 per cent of the purchase-money ; 
that one-fourth of the purchase-money may, at the discretion 
of the County Council, remain a perpetual rent-charge, and 
that the rest must be repaid in less than fifty years, which 
would represent a payment of over 4^ per cent. Here, then, 
are three serious drawbacks : The purchaser has to find 
20 per cent of the price at once ; on 45 per cent he has to pay a 
large annuity, and, when all that is done, he remains a Umited 
owner, having a perpetual rent-charge to pay in respect of the 
remaining quarter of the price. The last two inconveniences 
he might possibly accept ; but the first is a bar to possession 
for all except a few. 

Take the case of a man anxious to buy a farm of thirty 
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acres, the price of which might be about £1000. Such a 
man is not, as a rule, a capitalist ; yet to purchase under the 
Act he should have from £300 to £400 at least in ready money 
in order to put down his share of the price and to retain even 
meagre working capital. When the conditions of purchase are 
thus plainly stated, Sir Edward Strachey's argument loses 
some of its force. It is their poverty, not their will, that makes 
men consent to the hard blessing of County Council tenancy ; 
just as want of ready money drives the enthusiastic seaman 
to charter a yacht for the season instead of buying it for 
permanent use. 

There is no desire to make charges of wilful oppression 
against the County Councils who have to administer the 
Act. They must safeguard the ratepayer against loss ; 
they are bound, as landlords, to supervise their tenants. 
But that system is to be blamed which permits tenants 
to be loaded with the heavy charges now imposed upon 
them. Sir Edward Strachey, in the House of Commons, told 
us that County Councils can borrow at 3J per cent, and that 
another J per cent ought to cover the costs of administra- 
tion. How far this pleasant theory falls short of happy 
practice may be learned from a perusal of Cd. 5180, the last 
Report of Small Holdings issued by Sir Edward's own Depart- 
ment. In not one case of the dozen settlement experimtots 
there described is that limit of J per cent maintained. In 
one case land rented by the Council at 26s. an acre is relet at 
36s., an increase of over 40 per cent ; in another a sheep farm 
rented at 9s. an acre is relet at 18s., an increase of 100 per cent. 
There is a case in which the Council has bought an estate and 
expended £1550 on it, and let it to tenants at a rent which 
represents 5 J per cent on the outlay. Suppose that the cost of 
administration is the 5s. per £100 indicated by Sir Edward 
Strachey, then the tenants on this estate are paying 1^ per 
cent per annum towards the purchase of the land. In a very 
few years the money spent by the Council will have been 
repaid, but the men who have repaid the money will not be 
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the owners of the land ; they will still be tenants. This is a 
heavy exaction, from which the cultivators of the soil should 
be saved, in justice to themselves and to British agriculture. 

British agriculture is not to be helped by men working with 
millstones round their necks, or by men who, as tenants of 
public bodies, are placed in the unaided isolation of ownership 
without its compensatory independence and fullness of reward. 
Agriculture is to be redeemed only by giving the largest 
opportunity to efficiency and character, by minimising the 
handicap of poverty, and by lightening to the utmost point 
consistent with safety the financial obligations of the tiller of 
the soil. So shall his hope, and with it his energies, be most 
highly stimulated. 

To do this is the object of two of the BUls in the bundle — 
those introduced by Mr. Jesse Collings and by Mr. Hoare. If, 
in contrasting these schemes, there should appear an attitude 
even faintly antagonistic to Mr. Collings, it is an antagonism 
not of policy but of method, an antagonism reluctant enough, 
and which his splendid devotion to the cause of small owner- 
ship will enable him to recognise is entirely due to a desire to 
evolve from various proposals one most likely to achieve the 
object for which he has striven with unfaltering zeal. It may 
be added that if an alternative is here offered to certain of Mr. 
CoUings' methods, some of the provisions in Mr. Hoare's Bill 
are also criticised, in the belief, as will presently appear, that 
better methods may be found elsewhere. With Mr. Hoare's 
Bill when it was first drafted the author was in full sym- 
pathy, but further inquiry has modified this attitude in some 
particulars, not vital. 

The distinction which is made in Mr. Collings' Bill between 
a sitting tenant and a new purchaser — or, as he may be called 
for brevity, a colonist — ^is obviously but not injuriously incon- 
sistent in detail. He proposes that the whole of the purchase- 
money may be advanced to a sitting tenant up to a maximum 
of £7000, or, in exceptional circumstances, £9000, while an 
intending small owner shall only be able to obtain nine-tenths 
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of the purchase- money. This apparent, but evidently uninten- 
tional, preference for the existing tenant is probably based on 
the idea that a sitting tenant can offer better security than a 
landless man. That is true, because, it being the foundation 
of a sound land-purchase scheme that the terminable annuities 
need not be appreciably greater than the rent, a farmer who 
has paid his rent regularly may be trusted to pay his annuity, 
especially as his working plant is in existence and he possesses 
a going concern. On the other hand, these are the very men 
who might easily afford to put down one-tenth or one-fifth of 
the purchase-money. Our chief concern must really be for the 
men who, with all the capacities for success, wish to go upon the 
land or to stay upon the land, but cannot, owing to the hope- 
lessness of ever owning it. The basis of Unionist poUcy is the 
increase of the number of people upon the land, while at the 
same time facilities may and should be given to occupying 
tenants to acquire. To reduce the amount the intending small 
owner would have to pay, from 20 per cent to 10 per cent is 
most useful, but it is not enough ; nor is it apparent why the 
landless man in Great Britain should be regarded as more 
unreliable than his fellows are regarded in Ireland. It is, 
therefore, undesirable that suitable purchasers should be 
differentiated, and, as I hope to show later, it is urmecessary. 
In its general lines Mr. CoUings' Bill is similar to the Irish 
Land Purchase Act — in its method of raising the money, in 
its adoption of Government responsibihty, and in the rate per 
cent of the annuities. Regarding this per cent of interest, 
it is important to note that Mr. CoUings, and perhaps Mr. 
Hoare as well, somewhat underrate the present value of 
money. Mr. CoUings proposes SJfper cent as the amount of 
the annual payment, the amount^' adopted in the Irish Act ; 
Mr. Hoare suggests 3| per cent. Both these figures are prob- 
ably too low. The era of cheap borrowing is drawing to an 
end. The time has passed when money could be obtained at 
2f per cent and when an annual payment of SJ per cent would 
extinguish a debt in sixty-seven years or so. We must con- 
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template higher rates ; and therefore, in another part of this 
i book, calculations have been based on annuities of 4 per cent. 
It may be noted that an annual payment of 4 per cent will 
extinguish a debt in sixty years, or payment of 4^ per cent 
in about forty-four and a half years. It is further to be 
observed that an annuity of 4 per cent would be substantially 
less than the County Council tenants, under the Act of 1908, 
are now paying in perpetual rent. 

Mr. CoUings adopts in its entirety the principle of Govern- 
ment control. The money required for land purchase — 
£10,000,000 to facUitate the purchase of land by sitting 
tenants and £2,000,000 for the creation of small ownerships — 
is to be raised by Treasury loan and administered by the 
Board of Agriculture. Mr. Hoare's Bill, on the other hand, 
places the administration of the Act in the hands of the local 
authorities under Government control, and leaves the finan- 
cing of land purchase to a land bank or banks, the Govern- 
ment only intervening to become security for the advances 
made by the bank to purchasers. 

This latter proposal, while it has its precedent in other 
countries, must, it is feared, on further consideration, be 
ruled out here. It is perhaps too much to expect a Govern- 
ment in the present state of agriculture and with a decimated 
population on the land to accept the position of guarantor 
for would-be landowners. Even if it were so disposed, such 
a system would probably beget moral laxity in borrowers. 
Apart from this, Mr. Hoare's Bill has certain marked and 
striking advantages. The placing of land-purchases in the 
hands of the State has much to recommend it — the certainty 
of cheap money, confidence in the Government, the existence 
of the necessary machinery ready-made ; but the County 
Councils, too, have the machinery, while the handing over 
of the financial side of the operation to a National Land 
Bank would eliminate some of the defects of Governmental 
administration — slavery to precedent, inelasticity, the rigid 
routine of officialism. 
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In one important respect Mr. CoUings will probably admit 
that Mr. Hoare's Bill has certain inviting clauses. Mr. 
Oollings addresses himself entirely to enabling men to buy 
land ; Mr. Hoare, in addition, endeavours to stimulate the 
willingness of landowners to sell, by offering certain exemp- 
tions from land-values taxation on land registered with the 
County Councils as purchasable at a stated price, and by 
giving the Treasury power to remit half the stamp-duties on 
transfers of land under the Act. Similar inducements to the 
creation of small ownership are given by other countries, 
notably by Austria-Hungary, where very considerable re- 
missions of taxation and stamp duties are made in the case 
of approved schemes of land settlement. The importance of 
this is manifest. There is always land in the market, but it 
is not always available or suitable for small holdings. iWhat 
is required is to secure that the supply of suitable land shall 
approximate to the demand, without the disagreeable neces- 
sity for compulsion, with all the ill-will and frequent in- 
justice of which, even in its hmited operation under the Act 
of 1908, it has been the cause. Landowners in general are 
apparently willing and anxious to promote small ownership, 
but not all of them can afford to do so without some quid 
pro quo. 

But in neither of these Bills is there to be found the only 
and final solution of this great question. The author holds 
the view that the financial solution, which is really the final 
solution, is to be sought in a powerful National Land Bank, 
operating as an independent entity, but supported by a 
Government guarantee to enable it to borrow on the most 
advantageous terms. Such a bank would have a representa- 
tive of the. Government on its board ; its dividends might be 
limited to, say, 5 per cent ; its surplus profits might go to 
agricultural purposes, probably to be applied by the Govern- 
ment. But, though the bank would hand over a portion of 
its profits for national purposes, it would be in no sense a 
philanthropic institution. Its business would be conducted 
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on strict commercial lines, to release the Government from 
its guarantee, to pay a steady maximum dividend to its 
shareholders, to have surplus profits not as a matter of 
benevolence but of prudence, seeing that they would go to 
promote the great industry from which its profits would be 
derived, and so to increase the security for its loans. 

Two questions in criticism of this scheme naturally suggest 
themselves. First, will a bank, working on strict commercial 
lines, be able or willing to advance the whole of the purchase- 
money ? It has been so in portions of Germany and in Russia ; 
it might be so here. In the case of tenant-purchasers, who 
have farmed their land long and well, an advance in fuU could 
probably be made with perfect safety ; and in many cases 
the National Land Bank might be willing to do it. But more 
probably in most cases the purchaser would be able to pay 
down some portion of the purchase-money. There remain 
the cases of tenants or new purchasers who cannot find a sub- 
stantial proportion, or any] appreciable proportion, of the 
purchase-price without injuriously trenching on develop- 
ment capital, and yet who, the Bank are satisfied, can with 
that capital make their enterprise successful. What of them ? 
The bank, as a commercial institution, might not desire to 
lend more than a certain large proportion of the purchase- 
price. Here the County Council might step in to make up 
the remainder, holding, as it were, a kind of second mort- 
gage at a slightly highejc rate. At present the County Coun- 
cils take the risk of the whole of the purchase-price ; under 
this proposal they would only bear the risk of a small per- 
centage, so that, as a matter of fact, their financial position 
would be more secure than it is now. 

The next question that may be put is this : How could 
such a bank have profits ? With a Government guarantee 
behind, it would mainly conduct its operations on cheap 
money raised on land mortgage bonds, issued against its 
advances, as is done in Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Den- 
mark, where such bonds are readily taken up, and rank as 
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first-class securities. It would, of course, be impossible to 
expect the bank to lend at exactly the same rate at which it 
borrows ; indeed, no Government or County Council can do 
it, or does do it, to say nothing of a commercial institution ; 
and out of the difierence would come one main source of 
profit. Also, the bank would do business very greatly in 
excess of its paid-up capital, and its profits would be upon 
the whole amount of its business, but these profits would 
naturally provide dividends upon the paid-up capital. The 
profits, say, on £4,000,000 of loans to purchasers would pro- 
vide dividends on, say, £1,000,000 paid-up capital. 

There is an obvious advantage in raising money by land 
mortgage bonds, as would be done by the Bank, over the 
method by which land purchase in Ireland has been financed 
— that it does away with the necessity of effecting large loans 
in anticipation of demands, a process often inconvenient and 
sometimes productive of dislocation in the money market. As 
these bonds would be issued against specific transactions, no 
large demands for money would be made at any one time ; 
the bonds, — ranking as first-class securities — would be readily 
absorbed ; the Government might even assist a National 
Land Bank by using it for the investment of the funds of 
the Post Office Savings Bank, as is done in Belgium, thus 
bringing national thrift and national progress into direct 
relation. 

The function of such a bank would be twofold : it would 
be the instrument of land-purchase and it would be a fountain 
of agricultural credit. Those who are wedded to the idea 
that small ownership should be the product of State finance 
and State control question the propriety of making a bank 
the instrument of land-purchase. Not unreasonably, as the 
idea is new, they regard it askance, declaring that it is with- 
out precedent, and refusing to consider the operations of 
the Landschaften of Germany, the Land Banks of Denmark, 
the Egyptian Land Bank, or the operations of the Comptoirs 
Agricoles in relation to the Caisse Generale in Belgium as cases 
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in point. Sceptics on this point may be referred to Austria- 
Hungary, where land settlement is very largely conducted 
by banks — some co-operative, some not — ^whose business Hes 
so largely in this direction that they are styled " parcelling - 
out " banks, which proceed by acquiring large estates and 
re-seUing them to small cultivators. These banks enjoy the 
recognition and encouragement of the State, and are subject 
to State supervision so far as to safeguard purchasers against 
excessive charges or oppressive conditions. We have here 
a precedent and example in land colonisation in an old country 
which has worked well, and which, with necessary modifica- 
tions, might be followed here. 

But the functions of the National Land Bank would not 
end with enabling men to become owners of land. Important 
as that is, it would only be the beginning of the work of the 
bank. For when the men are on, the land they must have 
the means of remaining there, and have easy access to working 
capital. This question of agricultural credit is of enormous 
magnitude and importance, not alone to the small owners 
who will come, but to the larger men and small men already 
established on the land. Want of cheap money is recognised 
as one of the causes of the disappearance of the smalJ free- 
holders formerly so numerous. Not a few existing large 
estates had their origin in the absorption of small farms by 
solicitors or money-lenders, who ruthlessly foreclosed their 
mortgages and sold up the yeomen and peasant proprietors 
to whom they had advanced money at heavy interest. Al- 
though British agriculture has not suffered to the extent to 
which Irish and foreign agriculture has suffered from the 
exactions of usurers and " gombeen " men, stiU it has suffered, 
and its character has been affected by lack of opportunities 
for borrowing money on easy terms. The farmer finds it no 
longer easy to borrow from a banker who has known him 
and his farm and the history of both. The money of a 
locality, which once] was largely reinvested in that locality, 
now leaves the countryside and finds employment in in<- 
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dustrial concerns, or, more unhappily, goes abroad, leaving 
agriculture crippled and ansemio. 

A National Eand Bank Avould set itself to fill the vacuum. 
Its primary business would be to advance money for land- 
purchase, and afterwards to lend money directly or indirectly 
for development purposes. The individual needs of small 
owners would not be great ; they would require short-term 
loans for which mortgages would be too costly, and for which 
they would not be able to charge their land, it being already 
charged with the purchase-price. It is now recognised, even 
by the Government, that the small cultivators can only obtain 
money by co-operative credit, through credit institutions 
founded on the Raiffeisen or some such model, without share 
capital, dependent for funds on deposits and borrowed 
money. 

The National Eand Bank could be the financial reservoir for 
these co-operative village banks, lending them money at, say, 
4 per cent, which would mean a substantial profit to the bank, 
while enabling the village societies to lend to its members at 
Id. per pound per month. The Irish joint-stock banks lend 
money to the village banks at this rate, but there would be 
this great advantage to the village banks in being able to get 
their advances from an institution such as it is proposed to 
create, that the National Eand Bank and the village banks 
could never be rivals. Although the Irish joint-stock banks 
lend money to village credit societies, or Raiffeisen banks, they 
regard the growth of deposits with suspicion and alarm. They 
have heard of the huge deposits in the German and Belgian 
Raiffeisen banks, 9f the popularity of the Italian Casse Rurali 
as receptacles for the savings of the people, and not un- 
naturally they fear that a large extension of the system of co- 
operative credit in Ireland may react injuriously on them- 
selves, since the interest on deposits in credit banks is twice 
as high as that offered by the joint-stock banks. There have 
even been cases where a joint-stock bank has made it a con- 
dition of a loan that the borrowing village-bank should not 
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accept deposits. Now the encouragement of deposits by the 
people in the local credit societies is one of the highest objects 
of the system. Thrift is stimulated by the knowledge that 
money deposited with the village bank comes back in the form 
of loans to the district, while the growth of deposits enables 
the banks to lend on the lowest possible terms. It would 
therefore be of great importance that the village banks should 
be able to obtain money from an institution which could re- 
gard the growth of deposits in the credit societies 'wdthout 
jealousy or fear, even with approval. 

A National Land Bank could occupy still closer relation to 
the credit societies. In any extended system of co-operative 
credit a central bank becomes necessary to maintain an equili- 
brium between the societies which have too much money and 
those which have too little. In Belgium this equilibrium 
and control is obtained by federations of central credit banks, 
the most important of which is the Boerenbond, to which 286 
local banks were affiliated in 1908. In his evidence before 
the House of Lords Committee, Mr. Russell stated that some 
credit banljs in Ireland have had to refuse deposits owing to 
their having funds beyond the requirements of their members. 
Side by side with such fortunate societies are others crippled 
by lack of money. A central bank is required to remedy 
this inequality, and Mr. Russell laid great stress On the fact 
that a great central bank is also desirable in order to facili- 
tate borrowing by the local banks from joint-stock concerns. 
It is quite possible that a National Land Bank might use- 
fully occupy this position, just as the Dresdner Bank in 
Berlin acts as the central pivot and the clearing-house of the 
Schulze-DeKtzsch system. It is perfectly clear ' that in any 
development of agriculture and any increase in local pros- 
perity, with the power of purchase increased and a larger 
population, every existing local bank would reap a profit 
which it does not now possess. 

Now we reach the last of the Bills in the bundle-r-those by 
which Lord Wenlock, in 1908, and Lord Shaftesbury, during 
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the year 1910, proposed to develop and systematise co- 
operative credit in this country. Without going into details, 
sufi&ce it to say that they proposed to establish this system by 
removing obstacles placed in the way of credit banks by the 
dual legislation under which they may be formed. What is 
required by village banks is that they should be societies in- 
corporated with the joint business of banking and trading 
with unlimited liability. Societies formed under the Friendly 
Societies Act may enjoy unlimited liability, but may not 
trade ; societies under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act may trade, but may not have unlimited liability. Thus 
the credit societies fall between two stools, and to remove the 
duality was the object both of Lord Wenlock and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, an object which now seems near attainment, though the 
honour of the achievement is being conferred on about the last 
person in the world entitled to it. 

The Ministerial Party have made two great discoveries : 
first, that on an intelligent system of co-operative credit, 
such as the Raiffeisen, depends the prosperity of agriculture ; 
next,Hhat Lord Carrington is the Apostle of a great Evangel. 
The first proposition is quite true, but it is not long since the 
Government was lustily denouncing the Raiffeisen system, or 
its underlying principle of unlimited liability, as pregnant with 
ruin. On the 9th of July, 1908, Lord Denman, representing 
the Government in general and Lord Carrington in particular, 
drew a lurid picture of the desolation which would foUow in 
the wake of unlimited liability. Among the " obvious objec- 
tions to the principle of unlimited liabiUty " he spoke of the 
possible ruin in which all the members of a village bank, and 
other persons as well, might be involved, drawing a painful 
parallel between its position and that of the Glasgow Bank. 
Lord Crewe suggested that the Bill should be dropped, and, 
as Lord Lansdowne pointed out that the Government pro- 
posed to omit altogether nine of the eleven clauses composing 
the BUI and to alter the remaining two out of recognition, 
the Bill was withdrawn. As lately as last April the Govern- 
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ment, through the mouth of Lord Beauchamp, again opposed 
the idea of unlimited liability, only to discover three months 
later that it is an excellent thing. True, there has been an 
inquiry by a House of Lords Committee ; but no facts were 
brought before it that were not common knowledge to aU 
interested in the subject. We must suppose that it was not 
until July, 1910, that our Minister of Agriculture took the 
trouble to read such a book as Mr. Wolff's Peo'pWs Banks. 
Presumably he has read it by this time, because in his now 
well-known speech he reassured his hearers against thinking 
that " his was a harebrained scheme " by informing them 
that he believed these banks had been a great success in other 
countries, and that not one had ever been bankrupt. Never 
been bankrupt — and only two years ago Lord Denman was 
holding up the frightful example of the Glasgow Bank as a 
warning against the German system of agricultural co-opera- 
tive credit ! 

There is some unconscious humour in Lord Carrington's 
promise to introduce his great reform if " the other side " 
raise no opposition, when we consider that the policy he is 
calmly appropriating has been pressed forward by " the other 
side " against the declared opposition of his own Government, 
and has, for a twelvemonth, been an integral part of the policy 
of small ownership, which is one of the chief objects of 
Unionist policy. Thus pledged. Unionists could not, and 
would not, oppose a Thrift and Credit Bank Bill genuinely 
following the lines of village banks on the Continent — a real 
measure, not one which, while keeping the word of promise 
to the ear, breaks it to the hope. 

But valuable as such a measure would be, it could only 
achieve its highest results under an agricultural system in 
which ownership played a far larger part than it does in "ours. 
The development of co-operative credit in the rural districts 
will be proportionate to the extension of ownership. Tenants, 
indeed, can benefit by the existence of village banks,^but for 
the full development of co-operative credit the leaven of 
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ownership is essential. It is not alone that the credit of an 
owner must always be larger and firmer than that of a yearly 
tenant, but that ownership connotes some moral attributes, 
almost indefinable but none the less real — a sense of inde- 
pendence, of pride, of responsibility — which is the backbone 
of mutual credit. Also with each succeeding year's armuity 
paid, the financial position of the owner becomes better, and 
he adds to his moral assets a material security. Under our 
present system of land tenure we need not hope ever to see 
such a growth of rural credit as may be seen in Germany, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and South-Eastem Europe, not 
because it is not wanted, not because existing banking facilities 
are sufficient, but because limited possession blocks the path. 
Open the way to undivided ownership-, with all the energies 
and ideals which it alone can evoke, and we shall see in Britain, 
as we have seen in like case in Ireland, a huge impetus to the 
co-operative idea. 

No doubt, in taking over the Bills of Mr. Lane-Fox and 
Mr. Bridgeman, and promising to adopt the policy advocated 
by Lord Wenlock and Lord Shaftesbury, the Government 
prides itself on having done a smart thing. It is, indeed, clear 
from the sudden enthusiasm of the Ministerial Press that the 
Government is regarded as having made a most successful 
raid upon the Unionist wardrobe. To a certain extent, per- 
haps, their exhilaration is justified, but the Government has 
not left us wholly undraped. It may display itself in our coat 
and waistcoatj ill-fitting as they may be, but from annexing the 
most essential article of raiment it is debarred, not by decency, 
but by Socialism. It dare not, if it would, adopt the principle 
of, ownership. Lord Carrington has still to echo the words 
of Mr. Asquith — that tenancy is the best of all possible con- 
ditions for the cultivation of the soil, in face of the depressing 
knowledge that nearly every other nation regards ownership 
as an essential elemejit in agricultural progress, and in sjHte 
of the distressing facts contained in the last Report of his 
Department on Small Holdings. 
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Earlier in this chapter examples have been given of the 
financial burdens under which the County Council tenants 
have to toil, burdens to which attaches none of the finality- 
appertaining to purchase annuities. It is an added irony that 
these burdens are borne by them in order that their liberty 
of action may be diminished. The light of inspection and 
interference which beats on the tenants of the County CouncUs 
is not only fierce but costly. Lord Denman made it a main 
charge against Raiffeisen banks that they create a system of 
espionage among the members. That they do promote an 
interest in the operations of members who have borrowed 
from the societies is quite true, but it is a healthy, a sym- 
pathetic, and a mutually helpful interest. The restraint and 
supervision of their tenants by the County Councils may be 
necessary, but it is not healthy. Public bodies cannot afford 
to be helpfully sympathetic, and the tenant has to pay 
heavily for the high privilege of not being his own master. 
He cannot improve his land without the approval of the 
Council, else he has no claim for compensation. The tenant 
of a private owner has some cpmpensations for this restricted 
liberty in the help and indulgence given by the private land- 
owner through abatements or concessions, but which the 
tenant of a public body cannot expect and will not get. 
Such an one has at once all the drawbacks of ownership and 
tenancy, with none of the advantages of either. It is the 
aim of Unionists to give him the advantages of ownership as 
weU as its responsibilities. 

In a recent letter Sir Edward Strachey denied that land- 
purchase in Ireland was a precedent for land-purchase in 
Great Britain. The position of the Irish tenant, he said, was 
anomalous. Quite so, but the position of the Irish tenant was 
infinitely better than is the position of a County Council 
tenant. The Irishman had fixity of tenure, adjustable rents, 
free sale. The State tenant in England, in future the child 
of Land Nationalisation, has none of these advantages, not 
even moderate rent, for, on the confession of the Government 
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itself, he pays more than do his neighbours who are not 
tenants of the State. 

Land nationahsation, State tenancy, has to be tried by 
facts, not theories. And, tried by facts, it will in good time 
be condemned in Great Britain as it has been lately con- 
demned in New Zealand. 



CHAPTER V 

SURVEY OF THE WHOLE FIELD, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO FOREIGN LAND BANKS 

The deplorable results of rural depopulation, physical, politi- 
cal, and economic, are dealt with later in this book under the 
heading of Ownership. It is there shown how our home food 
supply has been reduced, and how our dependence on foreign 
countries for food -stuffs is steadily increasing ; how through 
the loss of our population of small farmers, we have had to go 
abroad for vegetables, dairy products, ham and bacon, while 
coimtries like Denmark, once non-productive and having 
learned small farming from England, now supply 'her with 
what she neglects to produce. The tables of production are 
evidence of how other lands have adapted themselves to the 
altered agricultural conditions created by the competition 
of the New World, and how their form of land tenure — 
lending itseK, as ours does not, to intensive cultivation — 
has enabled them to meet that competition with success. 

It will be seen how these countries, in a greater or lesser 
degree, have had to face the problem of competition and the 
exodus from the land, caused by agricultural depression and 
the growth of industrial enterprise ; and it will be shown that 
they have found the remedy in a wider distribution of land, 
in the turning of large estates into small farms. 

Ownership is the principle of the policy enunciated in this 
book, for reasons which are set forth in full. Behind the 
abstract and a priori arguments in favour of the system lies 
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universal experience. Everywhere, as will be shown, nations 
have adopted, and are adopting, ownership as thte basis of 
small cultivation. Even in Belgium, where tenancy exists 
in greater proportion than m any other part of civilised 
Europe (mainly owing to the exceptional conditions under 
which the great feudal estates were broken up, and also to 
the almost prohibitive price of land created\ by intensive 
culture), the desire for ownership displays itself at every 
opportunity. But more significant stiU is it to find New 
Zealand revolting against the leasehold system, and to observe 
that in America warnings are being issued that only by wider 
distribution of land among cultivating owners can agri- 
cultural prosperity be maintained. 

How, then, shall a system of Small Ownership be created ? 
By what agency shall those who desire to purchase land, and 
who have all the qualities demanded of the small farmer, be 
enabled to do so ? Shall they be established on the land by 
the direct agency of the State, or shall they be financed by a 
National Land Bank, dealing with its own funds, but sup- 
ported and working in combination with the State and with 
the State guarantee behind it ? 

It becomes important, therefore, to know what other 
countries are doing to develop Small Ownership, and the 
methods they adopt. Every care has been taken to make 
this investigation, which is ijot easy, as complete and authori- 
tative as possible. Inquiries have been addressed to foreign 
Governments, and reports have been obtained from many 
experts, which will be found summarised in the chapters 
devoted to foreign land settlement. 

From the information received from the Continent the 
following general conclusions may be drawn. In almost every 
country, sooner or later, the necessity of organising land 
settlement under State supervision has been recognised. In 
Germany the intervention of the State to abolish the feudal 
system took place a century ago, not long after the French 
Revolution had removed the obstacles to peasant pro* 
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prietary in France. But those great movements lie outside 
the scope of this book. It is clear, however, that the evolution 
of Small Ownership on the Continent was, for a long time, 
independent of State control or assistance. In Denmark, 
the land of Ownership above all others, it was not until 
1899 that the State intervened directly. Before that time 
land purchase was conducted by the financial assistance of 
banks, acting independently of the State, though frequently 
assisted in their preliminary stages by Government. In France, 
the intervention of the State in land purchase dates only 
from March of this year, and is effected entirely through the 
agency of banks. In Germany, the intervention of the State 
in the creation of Small Ownership dates from a recent 
period when the great development of industrial enterprise 
threatened to upset the balance between town and country. 
Up to that time land had been bought either through land 
agents, who were really land jobbers, or through private 
banks, whose charges, sometimes too heavy for peasant 
purchasers, the Government found it necessary to discourage. 
Government intervention in land settlement in Germany 
took two forms, direct and indirect. Direct control of 
land settlement by the State is practically confined to the 
PoHsh Provinces, where it is animated by a political purpose. 
In other districts, where the object is purely economic, the 
State assists indirectly, through associations, whose profits 
are limited, and in which the State or Municipal bodies are 
shareholders, the operations of such societies being supervised 
and controlled by the Government. 

In Austria-Hungary, as might be expected in a country 
where State interference is highly developed, the Government 
has taken a more intimate part in land settlement, and, as 
wUl be seen from the summary of a Bill recently drafted, 
proposes to assume stiU greater control. Nevertheless, 
there is in the Dual Empire a vast volume of land purchase 
conducted by the great Land Banks, Hitherto there has been 
a somewhat sharp frontier between State colonisation and 
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private colonisation, and though this distinction is being 
gradually effaced, the respective spheres of the State and the 
Land Banks still remain separate. The State does the work 
directly in settUng the land with persons coming from other 
districts, while the functions of the " parcelling out " banks 
are confined to enabling the natives of a district to acquire 
land in the district. These banks enjoy the support of the 
State by immunity from certain taxation and in other ways, 
and are subject to State supervision in their transactions. 

In these countries, then, direct State intervention is 
limited. In Denmark the State only assists in the purchase 
of small farms up to, 12J acres. In Germany the State only 
acts directly in the Polish Provinces. In Austria-Hungary, 
the State, as a rule, confines itself to land settlement where 
the settlers have to be brought from one district to another 
to form colonies. The common underlying policy of land 
settlement in these countries appears to be that the 
Governments prefer that purchase should be effected through 
unofficial and semi-official agencies, and only in special cir- 
cumstances conducted directly by the State. 

The German situation, and probably that of other foreign 
countries as well, differs from the English in at least one 
important respect. In Germany the problem lies not so much 
in the repopulation of the land as in the shifting of an exist- 
ing agricultural population, or in the promotion of men 
engaged in agriculture as labourers into the position of land- 
holders. In England, where the migration from the land has 
been greater, the problem is larger as well as more vital, being 
the actual repopulation of a deserted countryside. 

In another respect also the problem in Germany is simple, 
in that the system of land valuation is much more accurate, 
comprehensive, and fixed than it is in this country. There 
is no doubt that this is in the main due to the establishment 
of Land Banks on a large scale and operating widely over a 
long period. Naturally, where there is an extensive Land 
Mortgage System, land valuation is frequent, and the value 
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of land in different districts is more definitely known. In 
England, where there has been a great accumulation of large 
estates, land has had no real standard of valuation, and the 
fancy value has, on the whole, taken the place of the economic 
value. Undoubtedly, with a great increase of agricultural 
population and the sale of great estates, or portions of great 
estates, land will steadily revert to an economic value, and the 
valuation results would be far more satisfactory than results 
achieved by the means to be employed by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

But it does not follow that the future economic value of 
land will be lower than its present fancy value. It is some- 
times argued against Peasant Ownership that English land 
fetches prices in excess of its agricultural value. But that 
only means its value under our present agricultural system. 
It is practically certain that under a system of small farming 
land wiU appreciate in value, owing to intensive cultivation. 
Examples of this wUl be found in many later pages of this 
book. The poor land of Belgium is twice the value of Eng- 
lish land ; it is so in the Channel Islands, it is so in Den- 
mark. Even in this country we find land worked intensively 
bearing huge rents with profit to the cultivator. 

It is, no doubt, true that British conditions differ so far 
from those of Continental countries that none of their systems 
of Land Purchase could be applied to this country in their 
entirety. But that limitation applies only to details ; the 
problem we have to solve and the conditions under which the 
solution has to be sought, do not differ from theirs so widely 
as to make their policy inapplicable to our circumstances. 
The question, therefore, of the agency through which the dis- 
tribution of land among occupying owners is to be effected — 
whether by the sole and direct agency of the State, or by the 
indirect agency of the State through a National Land Bank 
— is not one to be decided off-hand, and without most careful 
consideration. 
In balancing the respective merits of these two systems. 
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there is one point of the highest importance which must be 
taken into account. Should land purchase be carried out by 
State loans, there would still remain the necessity for creating 
machinery to provide the newly installed Small Owners with 
such working capital as they may require. It cannot be too 
carefuUy borne in mind that the object of the reform 
advocated in this book cannot be attained by putting 
Small Owners, or Small Holders, on the land, unless pro- 
vision is made to give them easy access to money after 
they are placed there. It is a matter of common agree- 
ment that the facilities for agricultural credit in England 
are defective. Admirable as our English banking system is, 
it does not touch the agricultural community as the banking 
systems of other countries do, as the banking systems of Scot- 
land and Ireland do, or even as the old banking system of 
England did. Perusal of the summaries of the systems pur- 
sued in foreign countries, contained in these pages, will show 
the importance which other Governments attach to the 
provision of agricultural credit, and how they try to secure 
it. This credit is provided by Land Banks, which provide 
money for purchase and also for development purposes, 
working more or less on ordinary banking lines ; and by 
Co-operative Credit Societies, framed on the Raiffeisen or 
some analogous system, for development purposes chiefly. 
Both systems exist side by side and support each other. 

Descriptions oi the forms which agricultural credit assumes 
in various countries will be found in subsequent pages ; but it 
may be convenient to give here a glimpse of the systems . 
on which Land Banks are established, the village Credit 
Societies, or Raiffeisen Banks, being excluded from considera- 
tion, as they are dealt with fully elsewhere. 

The Land Banks of Denmark are independent of the 
State, though some, if not all of them, have had assist- 
ance from the State in starting. They are formed on Co- 
operative lines, though they are not purely co-operative, as 
the village Raiffeisen Banks are. 
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In Germany the oldest Land Banks were formed by the 
great landowners for mutual assistance, but have gradually 
changed their form. Land Banks also exist in the German 
Federation, formed on ordinary joint -stock lines. 

Austria-Hungary has a large num]Der of great Land Banks, 
some joint-stock, some co-operative. 

In all these cases the banks have the character of land 
mortgage institutions, finding the money which they advance, 
by the issue of debentures or mortgage bonds, which are 
freely dealt with on the Bourses, and are regarded as first-class 
securities. 

In France, the Credit Foncier operates on analogous lines, 
enjoys certain privileges, and is under Government super- 
vision. Its obligations now exceed £203,000,000, issued in 
several series, but a great part at 3 per cent. 

Besides the Credit Foncier, the French Government ad- 
vances money to Regional Banks free of interest. These 
banks operate over a large area, such as a Department. They 
have a share capital, raised from individuals, or affiliated local 
banks. Their function is to distribute the Government loans, 
or to advance their own money, to the local banks, or Caisses 
Burales ; and these are formed on co-operative lines, and work 
in small areas. The principle underlying this system is State 
encouragement of local self-help. 

The same principle operates in Belgium, where the Post 
Office Savings Bank advances money to the Comptoirs Agri- 
coles, which are associations of a few individuals, not co-opera- 
tive. These associations are composed of men of position 
in a district, who borrow from the Savings Bank on their 
guarantee, and re-lend the money, a very small proportion of 
the interest representing their profit. 

In Australia and South Africa the Land Banks are purely 
Government institutions, advancing money on mortgage for 
purchase or for development of land. 

There is a highly organised system of agricultural credit 
in Roumania. For the large landed proprietor there is, first. 
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a Credit Foncier, a mutual society composed of the large 
landed proprietors, which makes large advances. For the use 
of the small cultivators there is a larger and growing number 
of co-operative credit societies, to which the Government 
has transferred a fimd of £800,000, the amount it allotted to 
and ear-marked for a State scheme of agricultural credit. 
There is also a Gaisse Burale, or Agricultural Bank, specifi- 
cally intended for land purchase, the operations of which are 
sufficiently described in the chapter on Land Settlement. 

Special mention must be made of the Land Banks estab- 
lished in Poland. In the section devoted to Land Settlement 
in Germany it will be seen that the Prussian Government 
conduct land settlement directly, in order to Germanise the 
Polish Provinces. As a counter influence, the Poles have 
applied themselves to the settlement of men of thejr own 
nationality on the land through the medium of Land Banks, 
which, Tvhen necessary, advance the whole of the purchase- 
money to purchasers. The operations of these Banks have 
been very successful, both in counteracting the efforts of the 
State Ansiedlungs Kommission (Land Settlement Commis- 
sion), and doing so on commercial lines. The importance of 
this lies in the fact that provincial Land Banks, granting most 
liberal terms, have succeeded not only without Government 
support, but in antagonism to the Government. 

A National Land Bank need not be limited to carrying out 
Land Purchase. It should also be the source and centre of 
general agricultural credit. Like its foreign congeners, it 
would make loans to agriculturists on permanent mortgage, 
or on terminable annuities. And it would, as shown in the 
previous chapter, be the financial reservoir and clearing-house 
for the Village Credit Societies, as the Dresdner Bank is of 
the Schulze-Delitzsch System. 

What has been said about the functions of a National Land 
Bank as a vehicle of Land Purchase and the central source of 
Agricultural Credit applies mainly to England and Wales. 
The organisation of banking in Scotland, its closer touch with 
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the agricultural community, and the system of cash credit 
which obtains in that country, would admit of considerable 
modifications in the system required by English conditions. 
But even in Scotland the National Land Bank should form a 
necessary source of credit for the existing banks in the con- 
duct of agricultural business, and for such credit societies as 
might be found necessary. 

It is unnecessary to state in detail what the modified 
Scottish system should be. Possibly Land Purchase there 
might be effected through a Board composed of representa- 
tives of the Scottish banks, obtaining such funds as might be 
required from the National Land Bank, and doing the work 
of purchase, sale, and settlement for a certain commission. 
Such a system in its broad outlines would not be very different 
from that of Land Purchase in France. 

Throughout these pages insistence is laid on the fact that 
a development of Ownership will not of itself regenerate 
agriculture. For success it needs two adjuncts — Credit and 
Co-operation. Sufficient has been said of the first ; of the 
second — which is treated later in detail — it is enough to say 
that abundant proof is to be found in every country that the 
success or failure of any agricultural system is to be sought 
in the organisation of the cultivators of the soil. Without 
organisation the tariffs of Germany and France would do 
little to save the agricultural community ; with organisation 
Denmark succeeds without import duties, and Belgium with 
a very limited tariff system. Co-operation, then, is an essen- 
tial condition of success. 

But the development of Small Ownership will require, and 
wiU probably produce, other legislation. 

The Transfer of Land must be simplified and cheapened. 
In Austria it wiU be seen that the Government encourage land 
settlement by a reduction or remission of stamp duties on 
transfer, a pohcy in striking contrast with the doubling of 
the duty in the Budget of 1909. 

Our system of Local Taxation (and especially that of Scot- 
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land) will need revision in the direction of lightening and re- 
adjusting the rates on agricultural land. 

Greater elasticity will have to be introduced into the build- 
ing regulations issued by local authorities. Excellent as 
these are in the main, and suitable as they are for thickly 
populated districts, it is very questionable whether they are 
equally necessary, or should be so rigidly applied, in the case 
of dwellings standing apart, while they tend to impose heavy 
expense upon small owners. 

Though it has been thought desirable to mention these 
matters of detail, however important, they are, for obvious 
reasons, not dealt with at length in these pages. In the 
pages that immediately follow will be found a description of 
Settlement of Land in various countries, with extended refer- 
ence to the services of Land Banks in facilitating purchase. 



PART II 

LAND SETTLEMENT IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, 
AND LAND BANKS 



CHAPTER VI 
LAND SETTLEMENT IN ENGLAND 

The conviction that the distribution of land in Great Britain 
should be encouraged and assisted by legislation may be said 
to date from no more than thirty years ago. As the Yeomen 
and small Freeholders died out, from causes elsewhere dealt 
with, it became almost a settled article of belief that Conti- 
nental systems of land tenure were unsuitable to this country, 
and that agricultural salvation lay in large farms cultivated 
by tenants. Peasant Proprietary was regarded as a fad. 

There were some who held a different belief. Men like 
Cobbett, Cobden, and John Stuart Mill preached the virtues 
of Small Ownership as strongly as Arthur Young had done 
half a century before, and Adam Smith still earlier. While 
MiU declared that " no other existing state of agricultural 
economy has so beneficial an effect on the industry, the in- 
telligence, the frugality and prudence of the population," 
Cobden called attention to the condition of British agri- 
culture in these words : " The condition of the English pea- 
santry has no parallel on the face of the earth. There is no 
country in the world where you wiU not find men holding the 
plough and turning up the furrow on their own freehold." 

There were also some attempts to establish a Peasant Pro- 
prietary, such as that of the National Land Company, founded 
by Feargus O'Connor in 1845. The method of working was 
as follows : Shares of £1 6s. were allotted, to be paid up in 
weekly instalments of 3d., 6d., and Is. Holders of two shares 
were entitled to ballot for a house and two acres and £15 
capital advanced ; holders of three shares, for a house, three 
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acres, and £22 10s. ; holders of four shares, for a house, four 
acres, and £3d capital. Those who got allotments in the 
ballot became owners on pajonent of a rent charge of 5 per 
cent on the original outlay. There was at once a tremendous 
rush for shares ; in three years 70,000 persons had sub- 
scribed. But the Company's operations were declared illegal, 
and though the lottery system was abandoned in order to 
comply with the law, public confidence was shaken, and the 
Company was wound up. Some of the settlements made by 
the Company still remain ; on two the holders do fairly well, 
others have done badly. 

This and some other schemes (some, like O'Connor's, be- 
nevolfent ; some commercial) have failed, or partly failed, 
because unsuitable land was bought, often at too high a price, 
and there was no discrimination in selecting the cultivators. 
Land settlement has also been carried out by private land- 
owners, in some cases with success. 

About 1884 the demand for legislation made itself heard. 
Mr. Jesse CoUings then began that campaign which he has 
since fought with such courage and devotion. Ridiculed at 
- first, under the catchword of " Three acres and a cow," in a 
very few years the movement reached a point where legis- 
lation became necessary. 

The Act of 1892, though its practical results have been 
small, is memorable as the first legislative recognition of the 
necessity of developing and widening the ownership of laiid. 
Framed on the recommendations of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, it authorised County Councils to purchase 
land and resell it in small holdings. The purcliaser was to 
pay down 20 per cent in cash ; the balance was to be repaid 
in a terminable annuity extending over a period of not more 
than fifty years. 

This Act did little to promote its obj«ct. It was optional 
to the County Councils to apply it, and most of them did not, 
probably animated by the old belief in the unsuitability of 
small ownership to British conditions. The terms of pur- 
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chase were heavy, in that a payment of 20 per cent would 
generally be impossible, without encroachment on working 
capital. But in the few cases where the Act has been applied 
the results have been good, as at CatsbiU in Worcestershire. 
The instalments have beeii paid, as well as loans for housing, 
and the Small Owners have prospered. 

In 1894 the Parish Councils Act gave Parish Councils power 
to hire land by voluntary agreement, and to relet it in small 
holdings. In many districts this provision became a dead 
letter, in others it has worked well. 

Twelve years later the question again came to the front 
with greater insistence than ever. The causes of this may, 
perhaps, be found — 

1. In the great increase of imports of foreign food-stuffs 

produced by small cultivation. 

2. The successful working, limited as it was, of English 

efforts for small holdings. 

3. The example of Land Purchase in Ireland. 

In 1906 a Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture 
was appointed to inquire into the subject. The Report of the 
Committee favoured an extension of Small' Holdings, prefer- 
ably in the direction of Ownership. It recommended that the 
amount to be paid down by a purchaser should be reduced 
from one-fifth to one-eighth. 

In the year that the Report appeared there was a change 
of Government. The Liberal Government took up the ques- 
tion of Small Holdings in 1907, and passed an amending Act 
in the following year. 

They approached the question in a different spirit. Their 
leader proclaimed that the solution of the problem was to be 
found, not in ownership, but in tenancy under the State. 
Lord Crewe declared that the question would have to be 
settled on " some socialistic lines." Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
nounced for Land Nationalisation, Mr. Haroourt said that 
he would oppose facilities for Land Purchase, and Lord Car- 
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rington argues in his introduction to Miss Jebb's pamphlet, 
Tenancy vs. OionersMp, that Ownership is bad for the farmer, 
but that tenancy is good. 

In pursuance, as Mrs. Wilkins tells us, of a deliberate policy 
of opposition to Small Ownership, no amendment was made 
in the conditions of purchase contained in the Act of 1892, 
and the Acts of 1907-8 were devoted to advancing the policy 
of State Tenancy. How the Act of 1908 works will be found 
discussed at length elsewhere in this book, the object of 
which is to forward another system which shall give wider 
opportunities to those who desire to become owners of their 
land. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT AND LAND BANKS 
IN GERMANY 

TJie Problem. — In Germany, as elsewhere, commercial and 
industrial progress was found to be accompanied by some 
agricultural retrogression. It was found that a decline in 
the population of the rural districts was taking place. Thus, 
the population of the small towns — those in country districts 
—fell from 26,200,000 in 1871 to 25,800,000 in 1905 ; while 
the population of towns over 2000 rose from 14,800,000 to 
34,800,000. The farming industry flourished, but it had an 
increasing difl&culty in finding native labour. In Prussia, in 
1908, 309,000 out of 780,000 foreign workmen were employed 
in farming. 

The Solution. — It was resolved to try to restore the balance 
between town and country by establishing peasant proprie- 
tary, by settling agricultural labourers in allotments, and by 
improving the conditions of the existing peasantry, especially 
by reducing their mortgage obligations. 

This process has been mainly possible in Eastern Germany, 
where larger estates prevail. 

Land in Germany is roughly distributed thus : — 

FARMS OF OVER 250 ACRES 

Eastern Germany 44 per cent 

Central Germany 20 per cent 

North-Western Germany . . . . 10 per cent 

South and Western Germany . . . . 2 to 4 per cent 

Not only does Eastern Germany offer the most available 
land for division, but it is from that district there has been 
the largest migration to the industrial centres. 

It is worth noting that the largest emigration occurs from, 
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and agricultural labour is most scarce in, districts occupied 
by large estates. 

Colonising Forces at Work. — These are four in number : 

1. Estate Agents; 

2. Private Banks on a capitalistic basis. 

3. Small Holdings Societies, usually co-operative. 

4. The State. 

1. Estate Agents. — The operations of these men have not been 
found wholly beneficial. Having no object but making money, 
they pile up costs and have little regard for the character of 
the settlers, or for the future of the settlements. The various 
Governments have set themselves by legislation to check the 
operations of land agents. 

2. Private Banks. — Of these there are many, some large, 
some small. Some only deal with the creation of Small Hold- 
ings incidentally, their main business being in dealing in land 
and large estates. Others devote themselves more largely 
to creating Small Ownerships. The Mecklenburg Small 
Holdings Company, founded in 1905, formed 209 peasant 
settlements, and enlarged twenty-seven. 

The most important of these banks is the Land Bank of 
Berlin, founded 1885. Its capital is £750,000. Its dividend 
has usually been 7 per cent ; in 1908 and in 1909 it was 
6 per cent. In the earlier years of its existence it devoted 
great attention to small colonising. Of late it has given more 
prominence to real estate business, which shows larger profits, 
while also the small freehold business has been interfered with 
by the competition of the Small Holdings Societies and the 
State. 

The work of the Land Bank of Berlin to the end of 1909 
was as^ follows : It had bought 327 large estates, comprising 
520,412 acres, and 139 peasant settlements, with 23,387 
acres ; some 550,000 acres in all, of which 520,000 had been 
resold. 



WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN GERMANY 

These 520,000 acres were thus employed : — 
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Small settlements 2804 . . 94,857 acres 

Enlargements of existing farmsteads 2006 . . 22,470 „ 
Independent detached farms . . . . 453 . . 349,100 ,, 



3. Settlers' Societies. — These societies, which run on husi- 
ness lines, differed from the private agencies and banks, and 
assumed a " beneficial " character, by being limited to a ' 
maximum dividend, and by the provision that, if wound up, 
shareholders coidd only receive the amount invested. Such 
societies have been formed in Pomerania, 1903 ; East Prussia, 
1905 ; Hanover, 1907 ; and Schleswig-Holsteia, 1908. The 
shares in these societies are generally £50, though those of the 
Hanoverian Society are only £5, with a further liability of 
£10. The shareholders are private persons, together with 
public bodies, such as agricultural societies, local authorities, 
banks, municipalities, and the State itself. Thus the Prussian 
Government holds one hundred shares of £50 each in the 
Pomeranian Society. 

The societies have accomplished the following work up 
to the end of 1909 :— 

POMEEANIA 

' There were purchased some seventy estates, comprising 
70,000 acres, and resold to 1196 settlers, in holdings thus 
divided : — 



Under 6| acres . . . . 


128 holdings 


From 6i to 12 J acres . . 


. . 56 


„ 12Jtol7i „ .. 


. . 61 


„ 17ito25 „ .. 


. . 166 


„ 25 to62i „ 


. . 648 


„ 62ito250 „ 


. . 144 


Over 250 acres 


. . 23 
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East Prussia 

There were purchased 42,000 .acres, resold 25,000 acres 
in 595 holdings. 



Under 4 acres 


76 holdings 


From 4 to 12 J acres 


. . 123 


„ 12ito25 „ 


.. 112 


„ 25 to 624 >, 


. . 231 


„ 62itol25 „ 


. . 27 „ 


Over 125 acres 


. . 26 „ 



Although these societies are not State institutions, at the 
same time they are not altogether private concerns. The 
State and public bodies are shareholders, and the Government 
exercises a certain supervision and control over their opera- 
tions. 

In addition to these large societies, there are a large number 
of small, local companies, such as Workmen's Dwellings, 
Building Societies and the like, not entirely money- making 
concerns, which facilitate building and give credit. They do 
a great deal of useful work in improving or extending existing 
conditions. 

4. The State. — ^The States which have especially turned 
their attention to land settlement are Mecklenburg, Olden- 
burg, and Prussia. Since 1846 the Domain Board in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin has created about 10,500 small holdings, 
or rather allotments, of an average size of half an acre. 

The settlement work in Oldenburg is mainly concerned 
with the reclaiming and settling of uncultivated moorland. 
The settlement policy of Prussia is the largest and most 
elaborate in the Empire. 

The Prussian State promotes settlement either by taking 
shares in the Land Settlement Societies, or directly. It 
further makes loans to aid settlers, which, in some cases, take 
the form of grants, which need not be repaid. 
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Under the Estate Revenue Laws of 1890, 1891, there are 
three ways in which settlers can hold the land : 

(a) By payment of a capital sum. 

(b) On a certain term of lease. 

(c) By payment of a fixed rent, which gives an ownership 

similar to an hereditary tenure. 

The Act of 1891 made the credit of the State available for 
land purchase. 

This credit is given through Royal Commissions, which 
operate over one or two provinces, with sub-commissions 
under them, covering three or four rural districts. These 
authorities do not themselves colonise, but they act as 
the intermediary with the State for private individuals or 
settlers' associations. 

Under the Estate Revenue La,ws the vendor cannot demand 
more than twenty-five years' purchase of the rental. To 
obtain State credit the vendor surrenders his title to the 
State Annuity Office (Renten Bank), and receives the capital- 
ised sum. Payment is made in 3 J per cent or 4 per cent 
annuity bills. If the vendor takes 3J per cent bUls he gets 
twenty-seven years' purchase ; if 4 per cent bUls, he gets 
twenty-three years and eight months' purchase. The pur- 
chaser pays the fixed revenue to the Annuity Office, plus J per 
cent, the purchase being concluded in sixty years. The 
Renten Bank may, on the advice of the Commission, remit 
payment of the annuity for one year, and may grant a special 
loan for equipment to the settler, the amount being added to 
the annuity. The State advances money up to 75 per cent of 
the value of the whole property. The balance, or such part as 
has not been paid in cash, is covered by a second mortgage, 
or revenue balance, taken up by the vendor. 

Precautions are taken to preserve the new holdings intact, 
by forbidding subdivision or amalgamation until all annuities 
have been paid off ; by making the assent of the Commission 
necessary for redemption of the annuity during the first ten 
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years, and by giving the owner priority over joint heirs to the 
extent of one-third of the property. . 

The State also promotes land settlement by " intermediate 
credits." Vendors must hand over their estates clear of 
mortgage, but the arrangements -with the mortgagees fre- 
quently complicate transfers. To meet this the Act of 1900 
(amended in 1910) provides a sum, now amounting to £750,000. 
This is employed in clearing estates of old debts, and for 
erecting dwellings and farmsteads. 

To further the creation of allotments for agricultural 
labourers. Annuity Office credit, formerly confined to small 
holdings, has been extended to allotments of a little over a 
quarter of an acre. Further, by an Order of 1909, for all 
labourer settlements established and properly conducted, the 
Settlement Associations receive a subsidy of £32 for each 
place, and of 10s. for each 2J acres of land colonised. These 
labourer settlements are always connected with peasant com- 
munities, as isolated labourers' settlements have not been 
successful. Up to the end of 1908, 383 allotments for agri- 
cultural labourers, and 553 for non-agricultural workers, have 
been established. 

Direct State colonisation is practically confined to East 
Prussia, where there is a large Polish population, and where 
colonisation is governed considerably by political motives. 
Thus, while elsewhere the State, on principle, leaves land 
settlement to private initiative, in the Polish Provinces it 
takes a much more intimate part in the work. 

The story of land settlement in these provinces is both 
interesting and instructive ; first, because political con- 
siderations have dictated a modification of the principle of 
absolute ownership which obtains elsewhere ; secondly, 
because the clash of German and Polish nationality has 
produced a strong antagonism between settlement by the 
Prussian State and by the private Polish Land Banks. 

When, in 1886, it became apparent that strong measures 
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were necessary to Germanise the Polish Provinces, a Colonisa- 
tion Commission was formed with funds which, under suc- 
ceeding Acts, amounted to £34,000,000. The Act of 1886, 
and those of 1890-91, proceeded on the policy of establishing 
small holdings on a permanent rent-charge basis, the rent 
being calculated at 3 per cent on the value. Redemption of 
the rent charge was possible, though hedged about with 
restrictions ; and it could only extend to 90 per cent of the 
value, leaving a rent charge on' 10 per cent of the property. 
This, together with restrictions on right of transfer, was 
designed to enable the State to check any tendency to transfer 
the land to Polish farmers. No initial cash payment was 
demanded from the purchaser, but he had to show the pos- 
session of means equal to one-third of the estimated value of 
his holding. 

In process of time, and after an expenditure of heavy sums, 
this procedure proved unsatisfactory. The Land Com- 
missions found from experience that in these provinces farms 
of less than 62 acres could not exist on a permanent rent- 
charge basis. The process of land settlement was thereafter 
carried out by the State through the medium of Rent Banks. 
With this change in procedure came also a modification of 
the principle of limited ownership on the permanent rent- 
charge system. The purchase of the land could be effected 
by a sinking fund of J per cent in a period of sixty and a half 
years. Thus by a payment of 4 per cent a purchaser becomes 
the absolute owner in just over sixty years. But the State, 
again from political motives, must give its consent should the 
purchaser desire to redeem the purchase annuity in less than 
sixty years, or in the case of any partition of the farm, or 
amalgamation with another estate. By this provision the ■ 
political object of the colonisation scheme is safeguarded for 
a long period. 

The amount of land dealt with under this scheme is men- 
tioned elsewhere, but it is interesting to note the prices at 
which land has been acquired from peasant holders for the 
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purpose of colomsation, both as showing the value of the 
land and the gradual appreciation in its value. The sums 
given are the prices per hectare, or 2| acres : 



1904 


£51 


5 





per 


2i 


acres or £20 10 


per acre 


1905 


59 


4 









23 13 


7 


1906 


71 


3 







„ 


28 19 


4= „ 


1907 


75 


8 







„ 


30 3 


2 


1908 


59 


1 







Si 


23 12 


2 


1909 


63 


2 







5J 


25 14 


10 

/^ _ 1 • _. - J • _ 



During the ten years 1899 to 1909, the Colonisation 
Committee granted 16,529 applications, of which 13,461 were 
for leaseholds on permanent rent charge, and 3,068 simple 
leases. This is significant, for, as the rent charges are redeem- 
able, it shows a preference for ownership over tenancy. 

Failures are few. As a rule not more than 0-38 of the 
indebtedness is in arrear, and there has been only 0-3 per 
cent of compulsory liquidation, while 1-75 have undergone 
the process of forced sales. Even this small proportion 
would have been stiU smaller, but for grave mistakes in 
the earlier years of colonisation, such as employing untrust- 
worthy agents who for the sake of their commissions dumped 
unsuitable persons on the land, often fraudulently. 



Settlement by Polish Land Banks 

To offset the Germanising colonisation carried on by the 
Prussian Government the Poles carry on large schemes of 
land settlement through the medium of Land Banks. These 
banks are supported by large numbers of small depositors, 
and are also financed by political and religious associations. 
They are also in business relations with the general German 
banking system, though they have severed their relations 
with the Prussian Rent Banks, since these made it a condition 
of advances that there should be a certain ratio of German to 
Polish colonists established with the proceeds of the Govern- 
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ment State bonds. The antagonism between ' Polish banks 
is still further marked by the fact that dwellings cannot be 
erected on holdings purchased by Polish settlers without the 
consent of the authorities. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
operations of the Polish Land Banks have been extensive and 
successful. They work much on the lines of the German Land 
Banks, though they frequently, if not always, make advances 
on more liberal terms, such as requiring smaller cash pay- 
ments from purchasers, and sometimes advancing the whole 
of the purchase-money. They are able to do this with safety, 
because they have branches in every village, frequently man- 
aged by the priest and schoolmaster, which gives them an 
intimate knowledge of the character and efficiency of appli- 
cants for land. As a result they have been able to carry out 
land settlement on a large scale and on easy terms to pur- 
chasers, while paying dividends of 6 to 10 per cent. 

Procedtjee in Puechase and Settlement in Geemany 

1. Estate Agents. — These either buy the property and allot 
it at their own risk, or sell the land on commission, and secure 
an option on the land and make what they can of it. 

2. Land Banks. — These sometimes arrange the allotment 
on commission, but more often they buy the land at their own 
risk, and manage it until they are able to sell it to suitable 
purchasers. The land is sold either for cash down, or on the 
terminable annuity system. When sold for cash, the purchaser 
has to pay down 25 per cent of the price, or 12-| per cent if the 
settler carries out building works, and the Bank arranges to find 
a mortgage for the balance, or itself lends on mortgage at 4J 
per cent. The bank has a summary right of distraint. Should 
the Land Bank sell on the instalment system, the matter 
comes under the supervision of the State Commission, and is 
carried out under its rules, as later described. 

3. Beneficial Settlers' Associations. — In a great majority of 
cases these associations deal with settlement on the termin- 
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able annuity system. Except in East Prussia, their opera- 
tions are far the most extensive. 

The following is the process of settlement : When an 
estate is offered to the association it arranges with the 
vendor what price he will accept, and then reports to the 
Royal Commission in order that the necessary steps towards 
purchase may be taken. The Commission makes careful in- 
quiry into the gross and nett value of the estate as a whole, 
and as to its adaptability for small holdings, in point of 
extent, nature anid condition of soU and water, character and 
cultivation, state of buildings, means of communication, and 
so on. It also considers what public buildings (schools, 
churches, etc) may be necessary, and all other things re- 
quired for the development of the community. These " colo- 
nising additional charges " usually amount to 25 per cent of 
the purchase-price, and represent the additional sum to be 
paid by the settlers. In sixty-four estates purchased by the 
Pomeranian Association these additional charges are made up' 
as follows : — 

Adjustment and surveying costs 2-22 % of purchase price 

Regulation of publib conditions 

(school, church), etc. . . . , 4-76 % „ „ 

Formation of public welfare fund 1-10% ,, „ 

Discoimt on annuity bills (bonds) 3-37 % „ „ 

Improvements, interim manage- 
ment, and succession provi- 
sions 845 % „ „ 

Colonising charges for the asso- 
ciation ,, 4-26% „ „ 

Total 24-16% „ „] 

If the price, plus these charges, appears too heavy a burden 
for the settlers, recourse is had to State funds. Should these 
be insufficient, the scheme is abandoned. 
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Shauld the scheme be approved, the land is divided into 
suitable plots and purchasers are sought for, inquiry being 
made into the character and suitability of applicants. Dwell- 
ings and farmsteadings are erected by the association through 
local contractors. Where possible the association consults 
the wishes of the settler. Sand, stone, and transport are pro" 
vided by the estate administration at extremely low prices. 
Should the settlers wish, they can build themselves, but as a 
rule they find it cheaper to let the association make the 
contracts. 

Simultaneously improvements to the land and drainage, 
ditching, etc., are carried out. 

While awaiting purchasers the land is cultivated by the 
estate administration, so that wherever possible every plot 
is transferred to the settler ready dressed for the various 
crops, and the farmsteads are provided with the necessary 
bread stuffs, fodder and feeding stuffs, hay and straw. ^, \i ' 

The settler provides household utensils, furniture, stock, etc. 

When the settler takes possession there is a fresh revalua- 
tion of the individual holdings according to their value as 
small farmsteads, which serves as the basis of their ultimate 
registration by the annuity office. When the whole trans- 
action is completed, all the conditions of the estate — the 
juridical conditions, the division of the holdings, the rent 
charges, and the capital of the community in land and other 
property, is set forth in a special deed, — the Revenue Estates' 
deed — ^which is the basis of the community's constitution, 
and is registered in the Land Registry Office. 

All stages of the transaction are subject to the control of 
the Royal Commission, which can refuse to grant State credit. 
The main point which is kept in view, in order to ensure the 
vitality of the settlement, is this,: How much have the 
settlers to put into the business, and can they do it ? 

4. State Settlement.— The procedure in the case of settle- 
ment by the State is practically the same as that just de- 
scribed, except that here the process of colonising is in the 
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hands of the body v/hich, in the case of settlement by an 
association, is the controlling authority. 

Aeeatigement and Size of Holdings • 

Experience shows that there is inconvenience both in 
placing each homestead on its own holding, or grouping them 
closely together in a hamlet. Consequently a compromise has 
been reached, by which the homesteads of the central hold- 
ings are grouped in a scattered village, which is the nucleus 
of the community, while those of the outlying holdings are 
either single or in groups of three or four. 

Medium - sized farms are those specially aimed at — 
that is, farms where the owner can be independent of help 
outside his family. According to nature of soil, cultiva- 
tion, and position, these range from twenty-five acres to 
thirty-seven acres, if one or two horses are kept. Beside 
these are larger holdings, and often a residue farmstead com- 
posed of the old estate buildings. There are also small hold- 
ings for artisans, agricultural labourers, and innkeepers. 
These, as a rule, never exceed five acres, so that the holders 
can attend to their paid employment. Attached to these 
allotments is common meadow land for keep of a cow. 

Results of Land Settlement 

Settlements effected by Associations and Private Companies 
with, help of State Credit and Co-operation of the Eoyal Com- 
missions. 

Out of the land acquired 407,500 hectares have been par- 
celled out into 13,718 small holdings, thus distributed : — 

Under 6 acres 1,837 

Between 6 and 12^- acres . . . . 2,188 

„ 12| and 25 acres . . . . 3,791 

„ 25 and 62^ acres . . . . 4,620 

Over 62J acres 1 ,282 



13,718 
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The total estimated value of these estates is nearly £740,000. 

Settlements in East (or Polish) Prussia. — 611,377 acres have 
been allotted to 17,051 German settlers' families, comprising 
102,300 souls. Nearly 62,500 acres have been apportioned 
to public purposes ; about 80,000 acres have been occu- 
pied by non - settlers ; and about 187,500 acres remain in 
the hands of the Commissions. 

The holdings are thus distributed -.-^ 

Under 5 acres 985 

5 to 12i acres 1,158 

12| to 25 acres 2,576 

25 to 37i acres 5,028 

37-1 to 50 acres 4,146 

50 to 62-1 acres 1,410 

62^ to 250 acres . . . . 1,174 

250 acres and over . . . . 52 

About 16,529 settlers' holdings 

Failures. — Forced sales are very rare in colonies founded 
with State co-operation. The total number of forced sales 
in Prussia during seventeen years was thirty, or 1-1 per cent, 
and most of these were in the settlements first formed, when 
experience was wanting. 

Effect on Population and Cattle. — To show the effect of land 

settlement on the human and cattle population, the following 

figures are instructive : — 

Inhabitants before Inhabitants after 





settlement. 


settlement. 


Nessin 


182 


.381 


Purnow 


287 


557 


Korkenhagen . . 


129 


267 


Mesekenhagen . . 


132 


283 
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AliTIMALS IN THE FotrUTEBN LaBGBST SETTLEMENTS OF THE 

Stealsttstd District, comprising about 15,000 acres. 

Before settlement. After settlement. 

Horses 550 .. 852 

Cattle 1,239 .. 3,824 

Pigs 1,113 .. 3,739 

While the attitude of the large landcwners towards land 
settlement is not unanimous, on the whole it is sympathetic, 
and very many are active in its promotion. 

Eaiffeiseii or Village Banks play a large part in German 
agricultural prosperity. Large, medium, and small owners 
stand together in these associations.^ In 1910 there were in 
the German Empire 14,084 Loan Societies, with 1,326,477 
members. They are encouraged by the State through loans, 
either free of interest or at a very low rate. 
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LAND PURCHASE IN FRANCE 

In France the State does not advance money directly for 
Land Purchase, nor does it guarantee Land Banks. But it 
does assist Land Purchase indirectly, under the Law of March, 
1910. 

Under that law agriculturists wishing to buy land may 
obtain the money they require from a local Land Bank 
(Caisse Burale), or from a Real Property Credit Society. 

The Caisses Rurales operate in small areas — the canton or 
the commune — and thus the managers are in a position to 
know the circumstances, skill, and character of its clents, 
and the prospects of success for a borrower. 

These local banks obtain money from the State through 
the Regional Banks, which operate over a whole Department. 
The Regional Banks obtain money by advances from the 
State free of interest. 

Loans for land purchase are limited to 8,000 francs (£320), 
and must be repaid in fifteen years. The rate of interest 
is usually 2 per cent. 

To obtain a loan from a Caisse Rurale it is necessary to 
be a membet of the bank, and to have subscribed for a cer- 
tain number of shares. The bank only admits as members 
agriculturists who are already members of an Agricultural 
Society, or of a Mutual Agricultural Insurance Society under 
the Law of 1900. 

Procedure. — An agriculturist, who comphes with these 
conditions, and who has found a parcel of land which he 
desires to purchase — neither the State nor the bank assists 
in the selection of land— applies to the Caisse Rurale for a 
loan up to a maximum of 8,000 francs. The Caisse, Rurale 
considers the application, strengthened by its local know- 
ledge, and, if satisfied, forwards the file to the Regional Bank, 
which in its turn considers the application, and supplies the 
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necessary money if satisfied with the proposal. There are 
no State agencies in the transaction, which is conducted 
directly between the applicant and the Caisse Rurale. 

The Regional Bank having approved the proposal, the 
borrower has to give security for the loan by a mortgage on 
the land, a policy of insurance on his life, and such other 
security as the bank requires, sometimes personal sureties. 
He has also to insure farm buildings, implements, stock, and 
crops. 

The bank has the power of distraint, and can call in its 
money should the borrower prove to be an inefficient farmer, 
negligent of his business and does not fulfill his engagements. 

Finance. — The Regional Banks obtain loans from the 
State free of interest in proportion to their capital. For 
short-term loans the advance may equal four times the capital 
of the bank, for long-term loans the advance may* be equal 
to the capital. The Regional Banks also, when necessary, re- 
discount their paper with the Bank of France or other great 
financial houses. 

Loans of Working Capital. — The Land Banks make short- 
term loans to their, clients for working capital and the like. 

They also lend money to the co-operative societies in 
their districts. 

As the Law of March, 1910, has only been in operation for 
a few months, no definite results are as yet available. A 
large number of applications for loans have been made, and 
many of the Regional Banks have obtained large advances 
from the State in anticipation of a lively dem?ind fqr loapg. 
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LAND PURCHASE AND SETTLEMENT 
IN RUSSIA 

" A new physical feature is finding its place on the face of Russia, and with 
it there is coming a perceptible change in the agricultural landscape." 
{Times, Russian Correspondence, Oct. 25th, 1910.) 

Like all other European countries, Russia has turned to 
Small Ownership for agricultural and social regeneration. In 
her case, where the peasants cultivated their holdings as 
dependents on the great estates, or on the communal principle 
on public lands, the change is little short of a revolution, in 
theory and practice. A most striking article on the subject 
appeared in The Times lately, from a correspondent who has 
studied it on the spot. 

Under the new Land Law, settlement in Russia is adminis- 
tered by local Land Commissions, the credits being furnished 
from the Imperial Treasury through the Peasants' Land 
Bank. This bank is the go-between in the relations of the 
new farmers to the landowners who sell under the Act, and 
to the commune authorities, when the common land is being 
passed over to individual ownership. In all cases the Land 
Bank advances 90 per cent of the purchase-money ; sometimes 
it advances 95 per cent, and in other special cases, where the 
purchaser is known to the commission as exceptionally trust- 
worthy and capable, the bank advances the whole of the 
purchase-money. The first repayments do not begin until 
after ten years, a provision similar to that in Austria-Hungary, 
though there the moratorium is limited to two years. 

The people have availed themselves of the Act with great 
eagerness. Everywhere there is an increasing stream of 
applicants for small holdings ; and the purchasers seem 
contented. During the four years that the system has been 
in operation complaints have been less than 3 per cent, and 
these have come mainly from farmers who have thought that 
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their neighbours had made a better bargain than themselves. 
Nowhere is there to be found a farmer who regrets that he has 
abandoned communal farming. And, more than all, the 
national effect is immeasurable ; the magic of ownership has 
operated to establish better relations between the governors 
and the governed. In the words of The Times correspondent : 
" There is the spectacle of actual goodwill between elements 
that used to stand in the relations of beasts of burden to 
beasts of prey." 

It would appear also that the establishment of the new 
system is producing a vast change for the better in agricul- 
tural methods. For the antiquated methods enforced by the 
communes modern methods are being substituted. As in 
Belgium, the cultivators are instructed by Agronomies (agricul- 
tural teachers) in rotation of crops, methods of supply and 
distribution and the like. Advances are made to incoming 
farmers for stock and implements, and advice as to drainage 
is always given to the new owner with his contract of pur- 
chase. 

AU this is what we have pressed upon public opinion in 
England. 
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METHODS OF ACQUIRING LAND IN AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 

There are, in Austria-Hungary,- two forma of Land Settle- 
ment — State Colonisation and Private Colonisation. Under 
the existing law the two are sharply divided. " State Coloni- 
sation " is distinguished from " Private Colonisation " in that 
it consists in moving people from another district to the 
property to be colonised, while Private Colonisation means 
simply the parcelling out of land among the would-he pur- 
chasers of the district. 

Terms of Payment. — In the case of State colonisation the 
settler pays down 10 per cent of the purchase-money. The 
balance must be repaid in fifty years by an annuity which does 
not exceed 4 per cent, of which, apparently, 1 per cent is 
sinking fund. As a rule repayment of the principal is sus- 
pended for the first two years. 

Private colonisation, or parcelling out of land, is entirely 
the business of banks (called " Parcelling-out Land Banks). 
They purchase land and resell it to small owners, advancing 
up to about 70 per cent of the purchase-money, which is re- 
paid by terminable annuity. In some cases the bank simply 
finances a bargain made privately between vendor and pur- 
chaser. 

The State exercises supervision over private colonisation, 
to prevent unfair agreements. For instance, if there be a 
clause for joint and several liability, or if there be no pro- 
vision for repayment by annuities, the State intervenes. If 
the State considers a private colonisation scheme to be in 
the public interest, it aids in removing the difficulties by 
negotiating with the landlord, arranging for advantageous 
loans with banlis of standing, and by parcelling out the land 
free of charge. 

Land Banks. — Land Banks in Austria are sometimes 
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joint-stock companies, sometimes co-operative societies. Of 
these latter there are three, which are supported by the 
Government through deposits, by exemption from taxes and 
stamp duties, and by free postage and the like. One of them, 
the Hungarian National Credit Society, has branches in many 
parts of the country, and is not merely a central institution. 
Frequently the parcelling-out is done by the local branch, 
though the scheme is financed by the parent society. 

The Land. — The lands dealt with by State colonisation 
are either Crown lands, or properties purchased by the State, 
privately, or at pubhc auction. Government Inspectors re- 
port on suitable properties. 

Peoposed Development oe Land Settlement in 
Austria -HuNGABY 

This year a Government Bill has been drafted which further 
develops Land Settlement in Austria-Hungary. Under its 
provisions there still remains a distinction between State 
Colonisation and Private Colonisation, but the distinction 
becomes less acute. Colonisation depends on the intention 
to create " a compact of settlement," whether the process be 
by bringing in settlers from other districts, or parcelling out 
land among the inhabitants of the district. 

There are to be three classes of holdings : — 

1. Small Farms. 

2. Allotments (" Workmen's Farms "). 

3. Farms of " Smaller Landed Proprietors." 

The idea seems to be that the last shall be a kind of nucleus 
to the settlement. The holding of a " Smaller Landed Pro- 
prietor" would be of considerable size, but must not ex- 
ceed five hundred jocks (a jock = 1-4: English acres). A 
" Smaller Landed Proprietor " must have means to keep up 
his position, must have certain educational qualifications in 
economics, and must be capable of being a guide to his fellow- 
settlers intellectually, socially, and economically. There 
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must be at least one " Landed Proprietor " for every eleven 
hundred acres. 

A small farm must be an economic holding, i.e. sufficient to 
provide a living for the family. A Small Farmer must be a 
citizen of good character and efficiency. 

Financial Arrangements. — ^Payment may be made in cash 
or by annuity. 

If payment be in cash, the purchaser is registered as owner 
on payment of 75 per cent of the price. 

If payment is by annuity, registration of title takes place 
when the annuity has been paid for five consecutive years, or 
on payment of 25 per cent of the redemption price of the 
annuity. 

The Land Register records particulars as to debts on the 
land, and limitations on right of disposal. 

The maximum interest on arrears of the purchase-money 
is 4 per cent. 

The maximum interest on deferred payments is 5 per cent. 

The usual annuity is 4 per cent, but sometimes it is less. 

Settlers cannot be compelled to do forced labour, to buy 
or sell to or from particular persons, or to undertake joint and 
several liability ; but there are exceptions to the latter pro- 
vision in special cases approved by the Board of Settlement. 

Banks may issue debentures against annuities to the amount 
of 75 per cent of the value of the land. 

These debentures and their coupons hav6 exemption from 
certain taxes, rank as trustee securities and investments for 
public moneys, and are regularly quoted on the Bourse. 

State Colonisation. — The State may expropriate land 
falling within the area of settlement. 

Not more than one farm may be held by any one man. 
Purchasers must have sufficient working capital. 

The Minister of Agriculture may from time to time pre- 
scribe special qualifications for settlers. 

Holdings cannot be divided, amalgamated, or transferred 
without permission of the Board of Settlement, 
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Land may only be transferred by inheritance if the State 
does not exercise its power of repurchase. 

If the State exercises that right the land shall be given to 
the most suitable legitimate descendant of the deceased 
owner. 

The; State may re-acquire the land by purchase in certain 
.cases, e.g. : — 

1. On the death of a settler. 

2. When the purpose of the settlement is endangered by 

material causes, or by the industrial or moral un- 
fitness of the settlers. 

On repurchase the State pays so much of the purchase-price 
as has been paid by the settler, deducting the debts on the 
holding. 

The right of repurchase does not extend to the standing 
crops. If the settler has not been registered in the Registry 
as owner, the State can proceed by deprivation instead of 
repurchase. 

Small owners must pay down 10 per cent of the purchase- 
money, or deposit as security two years' annuity. 

The State funds available for colonisation are : — 

(a) A sum of £6,000,000, which is paid to the Minister of 
Agriculture in instalments extending over twelve 
years. The money is raised by bonds, free from 
taxes, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 

(6) A sum of £300,000 created by the former law. 

(c) Unoccupied land suitable for colonies or allotments. 

The capital is used for the following purposes : — 

1. Purchase of estate. 

2. Improvement of land for colonisation. 

3. Erection of public buildings in settlements. 

4. Assisting leasing societies. 

5. Paying off debts on old State settlements. 

The income is used for preparing, regulating, arranging, 
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maintaining, and developing settlements ; for assisting 
private settlements and allotting land; for the support of 
returning immigrants and resettlers ; for legal expenses, and 
repairing losses in the capital fund. 

Land which forms part of the Settlement Fund is developed 
out of the fund, and may be let out in small holdings at a 
rent of 4 per cent on the valuation. 

In all cases of colonisation the landowner is bound to give 
the necessary land for necessary roads, streets, and public 
buildings free of charge, and set aside one-seventieth of the 
settlement for public purposes. He must also provide a 
common grazing field. 

Smaller Landed Proprietors must pay down 20 per cent of 
the purchase-money or deposit five years' annuity. 

Small farms and workmen's dwellings are free from land 
tax and house duty for eight years. This does not apply to 
smaller landed proprietors. 

Private Settlement. — Private settlements may only be 
founded with the sanction of the Board of Settlement, which 
is withheld if the settlement is thought to be contrary to 
public intetest, if the land is unsuitable, if there are economic 
objections, if the title is defective, or if the property is not 
adapted for colonisation. 

If the Board sanctions the settlement, the, State lends its 
support and has the contracts, plans, surveys, and generally 
aU things necessary to development executed free of charge. 
The Ministers of Agriculture and Finance may also give 
exemption from dues and stamp duties, and remit half of the 
transfer charge. 

The Founder (the Bank) is bound to do everything neces- 
sary to the advancement of the settlement and settlers. In 
the case of -new communities being formed, the founder must 
give the land free for commercial, ecclesiastical, And religious 
purposes, and for roads and streets. If the Minister of Agri- 
culture declares that a private settlement is in the public 
interest, as, for example, that it will check emigration from 
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the district, it assumes the character of a State colony. 
Thus:— 

1. The settlers are selected by the Board. 

2. The State gets the right of repurchase. 

3. The Board can exercise its right of expropriation. 

4. The settlers get the privileges of State colonists. 

If the State exercises its right of repurchase of a settlement 
after fifteen years, the terms are twenty-five years based on 
the average net yield of the ten previous years. 

Re-Settlement. — Special terms of colonisation are given to 
returning emigrants, or descendants of emigrants. 

(a) They need only pay down 5 per cent of the purchase- 
money. 
(&) They can borrow working capital from the Settlement 

Fund at easy rates, 
(c) They can get from the Settlement Fund, in part or in 
full, the expenses of trans-settlement. Such ad- 
vances are limited to the amount the settler pays 
down in purchasing land. 
Land Banks. — Land Banks which, under their articles of 
association, carry on the business of parcelling out land have 
certain privileges. They need not show possession of the land 
for five years (as is necessary in other cases), and they have 
greater freedom from official control, if their transactions are 
on a large scale. 

State Partitions. — When the State buys land for parcelling 
out among the residents in the district, which can only be 
done under certain circumstances, it may reserve 10 per cent 
of the land for distribution in small allotments, under seven 
acres, to agricultural labourers. 

Facilities for Purchase by the State. — The State reserves 
for itself facilities to purchase land. Thus, every property 
of " mortmain " over seventy acres which is for sale, must 
be offered to the Minister of Agriculture. The Minister of 
Agriculture may bid for any land offered at public auction, 
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and may amend his bid. He is apprised of all public sales cf 
municipal or communal land, and transfers of land over 
eighty-seven and a half acres, or £500 in value, require his 
sanction. 
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LAND PURCHASE IN BELGIUM 

There is no organised system of land purchase and settle- 
ment in Belgium, such as exists in France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, or Russia, nor are there any banks having land 
purchase as their main object. The purchase of land is a 
purely private transaction, and borrowing for that purpose 
is merely an incidental part of the general scheme of agri- 
cultural credit. 

There are a certain number of banks which make loans on 
mortgage, at rates which vary with the conditions of the 
money market, and with the circumstances of each trans- 
action. These banks are formed by private capital, and 
have no connection with the State. 

Since 1884 the State has assisted agricultural credit. The 
Act of that year enabled agriculturists to borrow on crops, 
farm buildings, and implements, giving the loan priority over 
liabilities other than mortgage, and providing for registration 
of the debt. 

More important was the provision by which the Savings 
Bank could advance money for loans to agriculturists through 
the medium of the Comptoirs Agricoles, which are referred to 
in more detail later in this book. These are associations of 
a few persons of position, who borrow from the National 
Savings Bank on their own guarantee, and re-lend the money 
to agriculturists at a rate of interest fixed from time to time. 
In 1909 the rate of interest was fixed at 3| per cent for loans 
under £400, and at 4 per cent for larger amounts, of which 
the Comptoirs Agricoles received f per cent. 

By the Act of 1894 the funds of the Savings Bank were 
made available for co-operative credit societies. The in- 
terest on loans to these societies is 3J per cent, while they 
generally lend to their members at 4 per cent. 

Further information on Belgian Agricultural Credit gene- 
rally will be found in the chapter on Credit. 
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LAND PURCHASE IN DENMARK 

Land Reform began in Denmark, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, with the abolition of serfdom and the 
substitution of a system of hereditary tenancy for the forced 
service on which the land had been held. The result was a 
steady increase in agricultural prosperity. In 1854 a further 
advance was made by the conversion of these hereditary 
tenancies into absolute ownerships. But the Government, 
though it encouraged landowners to sell, took no direct part 
in the process of land settlement. This was effected through 
Land Banks — private institutions, which in some cases, 
if not in all, received encouragement and support from the 
State in their inception. As an example, " The Credit Union 
of Small Owners in the Islands " was f6unded some thirty 
years ago without capital, the Government making a grant 
of £550' towards the initial expenses, and in addition to some 
minor privileges, guaranteeing the interest on debts owing by 
the bank. This obligation has never been put into operation, 
but the bank has made about 24,000 loans, and the reserve 
fund stands at £60,000. The individual loans granted by 
this, and similar institutions, have ranged between £2 15s. 
and £94,000. 

These banks make their loans in bonds bearing 4 per cent 
interest, which form a first-class investment, readily ne- 
gotiable on the Stock Exchange and even held in foreign 
countries. Borrowers have, on obtaining the loan, to pay 
2 per cent to the reserve fund of the bank. The balance is 
repaid by armual payments of 5 per cent, of which 4 per cent 
is interest, four-fifths per cent sinking fund, and one-fifth 
cost of administration. Of late years loans have been granted 
at rather low rates of interest. The money is lent on mort- 
gage up to a proportion of the value of the land — generally 
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one-half. But there are also other institutions which make 
advances on second mortgage. 

How greatly these banks have operated in the purchase 
of land may be judged from the fact that nearly 90 per cent 
of the land of Denmark is held in ownership. It would not 
appear that there have been many failures, for the Credit 
Union above referred to have only had to sell up debtors 
in six cases. 

In 1899 the State took in hand the creation of Small Owner- 
ships, ranging from 2^ to 11 acres. Briefly, the provisions 
of the Act of 1899, which has been amended and extended by 
succeeding Acts, are as follows : — 

In each county a committee is formed with the object of 
arranging for the purchase of small holdings and supervising 
settlement. The committee consists of three members, one 
of whom, who acts as chairman, is elected by the Minister of 
Agriculture ; the others are elected by delegates from the 
municipalities of the county. They are elected for six years, 
and are paid travelling expenses with a certain allowance for 
attending meetings, etc. 

The expenses of the committee are borne by the State. 

Any man or unmarried woman, obtaining his or her living 
principally by doing ordinary agricultural labour or gardening 
work for others at a wage, is entitled to claim consideration 
under the law ; also country artisans, brickmakers, and 
fishermen, who are financially similarly situated as agricul- 
tural labourers, and who partly obtain their living from 
agricultural labour. 

In order to obtain a holding, the applicants must — 

(a) Possess the rights of a native ; 

(b) Be twenty-five years of age, and, as a rule, not above 

fifty; 

(c) Not have been convicted of any dishonourable offence ; 
{d) Not have received pauper relief, which has not been 

refunded ; 

\ 
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(e) Have obtained their living by agricultural labour for 
at least four years since the age of eighteen ; 

(/) Produce certificates from two trustworthy persons, 
who know them intimately, that they are indus- 
trious, sober, and thrifty individuals, who would 
seem to be suitable for taking over such a holding ; 

(g) Show proof that they are possessed of such means 
as are required by the law to enable them to take 
over such holding ; 

(h) Not have means of their own sufficient to enable 
them to become possessed of a holding of this kind. 

A holding, obtained for the purpose in view, must not, 
without the sanction of the Minister of Agriculture, be less 
than one hectare of land. ^ 

The Municipal Councils assist appUcants, who are unable 
themselves to find a holding on acceptable terms, by inviting 
offers of land on reasonable terms from private persons or 
public bodies. 

When an applicant wishes to obtain a holding, he sends 
in his application through the Municipal Council to the 
chairman of the committee for the county. This applica- 
tion, for which forms may be obtained from the Municipal 
Council, must contain necessary particulars with regard 
to the applicant, and must be accompanied by papers of 
legitimation and the certificates above mentioned. It must 
state the approximate size of the holding, where it is situated, 
at what price it may be bought, and be accompanied by plans 
for the erection of the necessary buUdings and estimates as 
to the cost of erection, the cost of live-stock, etc. 

The total sum which the holding will cost (the loan value) 
must not, except where the land is exceptionally dear, ex- 
ceed £352, and in no case exceed £433. 

The committee inspects the holding, and investigates 

* One hectare ia equal to about two acres, one rood, and thirty-five 
perches. ' 
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whether it is suitable for the purpose, and if the price is 
reasonable. 

When the appHcant has received notification from the 
committee that he or she is qualified for help from the State 
under the provisions of the law, and that the plans, estimates, 
and everything else are in order, he may, through the com- 
mittee, apply for a cash loan from the State amounting to 
nine-tenths of the loan value of the holding. The State loan 
must not, however, exceed the amount corresponding to the 
purchase value of the land and buildings. 

The State is secured by a mortgage on the holding, the 
buUdings, stock, etc., and the interest is 3 per cent per annum. 
During the first five years no instalment has to be paid upon 
the loan ; thereafter interest and repayment of two-fifths of 
the loan must be paid at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
When this part of the loan has been paid back, the remainder 
has likewise to be paid off at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
A sum of £216,666 annually may be voted for the purpose 
of these loans during the next five years. ^ 

Interest and instalments must be paid half-yearly by the 
borrower. The State Exchequer has the right of enforcing 
payment of claims by distraint. 

Anyone who has obtained a holding on the above con- 
ditions enjoys the full rights of ownership within the defined 
limits ; but no one may obtain a State loan for more than 
one holding. 

It is carefully provided in the mortgage that if the owner 
removes from the property, or lets any part of it, the whole 
amount of capital owing falls due for repajonent at once 
without notice. Also, the property must not be parcelled 
out or joined to other land. 

Ordinary farming must be pursued on the holding, and 
the necessary stock, inventory, and buildings must at all 
times be kept in decent order. 

1 Law of 30th AprU, 1909. 
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The holder is bound to allow the members of the committee 
to see that this obligation is fulfilled, and to survey the 
property. Survey has to be made at least every third year. 
Any essential defects in the management of the property have 
to be rectified within the time fixed by the committee. If 
defects are not remedied within the time fixed, the committee 
reports to the Minister of Agriculture, who will then take 
further steps. 

The holder is bound to insure the property, buildings, 
stock, and inventory at full value against fire. 

If the owner dies, his widow may, if she remains in pos- 
session of the holding, take his place in respect of the loan. 

Results from the Operation of the Act 

A Government Report on the working of the Act of 1899 
during the first five years of its existence shows the following 
results. About £350,000 was advanced for the purchase of 
1859 Small Holdings. (This number has since been largely 
increased.) Thd amount advanced by the State represented 
87'35 of the total value of the holdings. The average size of 
the holdings was about 7J acres for the whole country, and 
the average value of each was about £216. Of the 1859 
purchasers, four abandoned or were obliged to give up their 
land, and the loss to the State was estimated at £200 to 
£250. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN ROUMANIA 

Land Settlement in Roumania is of very recent origin. It 
is not long since the peasants were practically serfs under the 
hoyards, while those who possessed land of their own were 
eaten up by usurers, who never took less than 63 per cent, 
and frequently got 200 to 500 per cent for loans. There was, 
besides, a class of land speculators, mostly foreigners, who 
rented land wholesale, and sublet it in quantities purposely 
made too small to sustain the tenant and his family, so that 
the speculators could exploit his labour at their own price. 
To relieve the peasants from this unhappy position two 
species of Land Settlement have been organised during the 
last ten years— one by the Government, the other by the 
peasants themselves. 

The Government scheme, established by the Act of 1908, 
is as follows :— 

A Caisse Bur ale (Rural Bank) was formed with a capital 
of £400,000, half contributed by the State, half provided by 
shares, which can only be held by Roumanian citizens. This 
institution is formed specifically for Land Purchase, It acts 
as the intermediary between; purchaser and vendor, or, in 
cases where the parties have made the bargain tliemselves, 
it confines itself to deciding that the price is fair, when it 
advances the mortgage value of the land at 5 per cent interest. 
The banli also buys land on its own account, parcels it out 
in lots, and resells it to the peasants. When the bank buys 
land oh its own account, it must be parcelled out in lots of 
not less than 12| acres. These plots may not be subdivided, 
no matter in what circumstances they change hands, and 
they may never be transferred except to peasants. The 
object of this is to prevent the extreme subdivision found 
in some other countries, and at the same time to prevent 
the absorption of small holdings into large estates. No 
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purchaser may buy more than five lots, that' is 62| acres, and 
preference is given to purchasers of a single lot, except in the 
case of priests and schoolmasters, who may have preferential 
treatment when buying two lots. The proportion of the 
purchase-money to be paid down by the purchaser varies 
with the number of lots he buys. Thus, a purchaser of 
one lot pays down 15 per cent of the price ; the purchaser 
of two or three lots, 25 per cent ; the purchaser of more than 
three lots, 35 per cent. Purchasers must themselves cultivate 
their holdings, and must reside in the district. Among pur- 
chasers of a single lot preference is given first to residents on 
the estate itself holding less than 7J acres ; next, to residents 
on the estate who have no land ; lastly, to peasants residing 
within three miles. Should the bank find, when selling an 
estate, that there are not sufficient peasant buyers, it can sell 
the remainder of the land in lots of 125 acres, but purchasers 
of such holdings must pay the whole of the money. The 
purchase- money is payable in land bonds, bearing 5 per 
cent interest, and redeemable in fifty years by half-yearly 
drawings. When the bank buys on its own account the 
issue of bonds may not exceed 90 per cent of the price of the 
land. 

The Caisse Rurale also lends money at 5 per cent to the 
communal authorities for the purpose of providing or en- 
larging common pastures ; it makes loans to farmers, and 
generally has as its object to encourage and supervise the 
improvement of the land in the purchase of which it has taken 
part. 

The scheme of Land Settlement evolved by private enter- 
prise has taken the form of Co-operative Land-renting 
Societies, which are called Obstei. These have only been in 
existence for about five years ; but they have been encouraged 
by the State, and have already assumed large proportions. 
At the end of 1908 there were in existence 229 Obstei, with 
19,647 members. The collective share capital was £86,737, of 
which £52,796 had been paid up. The societies occupied 
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410,942 acres of land, to obtain which they had given £66,500 
security. It was sublet among themselves for £184,927. 

These societies, it should be added, are part of a large 
and steadily increasing system of agricultural co-operation, 
including co-operative credit. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN EGYPT 

The system of peasant proprietary, which from time im- 
memorial has been more or less the prevaihng form of land 
tenure in Egypt, was found, when the British occupation 
took place, to be threatened with destruction, partly by bad 
government, probably still more by usury. As a result the 
land was falling into the hands of capitalists and money- 
lenders. Under the auspices of Earl Cromer the Egyptian 
Government advanced £10,000 to smaU cultivators, as an 
experiment. The experiment was successful, aUthe money 
was repaid, and the Government resolved on larger measures. 
In the first instance it induced a bank to advance £60,000 
to small farmers, and this amount grew quickly to £400,000. 

In 1902 Land Settlement was put on a definite footing 
by the establishment of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, a 
private concern supported by Government guarantee. The 
guarantee takes two forms. A portion of the bank's debenture 
issue is sheltered by the Government guarantee in favour of 
the debenture-holder. The main support of the bank by 
the Government is given in the following way : the Govern- 
ment guarantees that if in any year the profits of the bank, 
after making provision for overdue loans, do not reach 
3 per cent, the difference, after employment of the sum 
available in the bank's reserve fund, shall be made good out 
of public funds. 

The capital of the bank, originally £1,000,000, now stands 
at £10,000,000, and it has made advances amounting to 
£15,000,000 in aU. 

In the year 1907 the bank made 47,081 loans, in the year 
1908, 44,013, and 35,208 loans in the year 1909. 

Two kinds of advances are made by the bank : — 

1. A loans. These are limited to £20, are given on the 
borrower's note of hand, and are repayable in 
15 months in a lump sum. 
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2. B loans. These are limited to £500, secured by first 
mortgage on land worth twice the amount of the 
loan, and repayable by annual instalments within 
20J years. 

In both cases interest is 8' per cent. The recovery of 
sums due to the bank was undertaken by the Government 
■ tax-collectors, for a commission of | per cent. 

Of the loans made by the bank the larger proportion goes 
to the purchase of land, either for new purchases or to clear 
off debts incurred formerly for purchase of farms. It would 
not be far from the mark to say that about 60 per cent of 
loans are thus employed. 

As a result of the operation of the establishment of an 
Agricultural Bank, in ten years 400,000 small ownerships of 
less than 60 acres have been created. There are now in 
Egypt, with a population of 11,000,000, about 1,200,000 
owners of land. 

This must be regarded as a remarkable result^ if it be 
remembered that advances are only made up to 50 per cent 
of the value of the land, and that they are repayable in the 
comparatively short space of 20| years, conditions far more 
onerous than those required in European countries. 

It becomes still more remarkable when we come to look 
into the matter of arrears. It might be argued that the 
ownerships have been created, but that there is no guarantee 
that they will continue. This can best be judged by reference 
to the annual reports of the bank. 

At the end of 1908 the total of instalments in arrear, 
capital and interest, was £303,000. But this was due to the 
fact that owing to the lateness of the cotton crop, payments 
could not be made before December 31st, the end of the 
financial year, and also because in the hard times the Grovern- 
ment collectors pressed for the revenue taxes, but allowed 
more freedom to the fellaheen for their annuities due to the 
Land Bank, a proceeding which needs some defence. By 
March, 1908, £110,000 of this amount had been paid off, and 
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by the end of the year the arrears had been reduced to some- 
thing over £99,000. During the year 1909 the arrears 
amounted to about £327,600, representing 17 per cent on the 
amount of instalments falling due during the year. Of this 
sum £90,000 was paid off in the first month of the new financial 
year. The increase in arrears is attributed to the shortness 
of the cotton crop, and in considering the question it may be 
borne in mind that Egypt is a land of extremes in crop 
fluctuations. Taking everything into account, the payment 
of instalments must be regarded as satisfactory, in the light 
of the action of the Government collectors who press for 
revenue taxes, but do not press for the Land Bank annuities, 
though the State agreed to give them precedence. Indeed, 
it is not expected by those best qualified to judge that one- 
tenth per cent of the loans will prove worthless. 

It is all the more satisfactory because the bank have not 
hitherto been able to exercise proper supervision over the 
application of its loans by its clients, who number 250,000. 
It will be seen in the sections dealing with Land Settlement 
in countries of Europe that the banks, or the State, find it 
necessary to exercise that supervision, and it is, therefore,' 
all the more noteworthy that the fellaheen should be so 
punctual in repayment, showing that they have in the 
main spent the money they borrowed wisely. 

From this we may judge how the sense of ownership calls 
out the best qualities of the individual, makes him honest, 
and enables him to prosper. With the development of co- 
operation, which is now in progress, with the encouragement 
of the bank, the Egyptian peasants wiU probably advance 
still more rapidly. Loans will be more readily obtainable 
on co-operative guarantees ; their application will be better 
watched and directed ; and Credit Societies will do for the 
fellaheen of Egypt what they are doing for the ryots of 
India. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT AND LAND BANKS 
IN SWEDEN 

The fountain of agricultural credit in Sweden is the Royal 
Swedish Mortgage Bank, created by Act of Parliament in 
1861, and renewed in 1890. ' 

The object of the bank is to provide funds for loans to 
agriculturists. These loans are made by authorised provincial 
associations, of which there are ten. 

The Bank is administered by a committee of five, the 
president being appointed by the King, and it is under the 
control and supervision of the Government. 

Loans are made only on first mortgage secured on cultivated 
or pasture land. No loan can be made on buildings, factories, 
mines, or forests, so that aU advances are made for purely 
agricultural purposes. Mortgages are of two kinds, those 
payable at the end of a fixed term, in which case the loan 
may not exceed 33 per cent of the value of the land, and loans 
repayable by instalments, where the loan must not exceed 
50 per cent of the value. The value of the land is ascertained 
from the official estimate in the Land Register, or by experts, 
and has to be recognised by the administrators of the official 
Land Register. 

The Land Bank is supported by a State Guarantee Fund of 
about £1,660,000 in 3| per cent Swedish Government Bonds ; 
but this has never been called upon. This money is not 
available for loans. 

The Bank obtains its funds by the issue of debentures, or 
mortgage bonds payable to bearer, the issue of which is its 
exclusive privilege. These bonds are issued in Swedish, 
German, and French currency. The French issue forms about 
10 per cent of the total amount issued by the bank, of the 
remainder the German issue slightly exceeds the Swedish. 
The total amount of bonds issued up to the end of December, 
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1906, was £18,578,560, of which £15,400,000 were still in 
circulation at that date. 

At the end of 1908 the mortgage bonds in circulation 
amounted to £15,785,000, against mortgages amounting to 
£17,396,645. 

In lending money to the provincial mortgage associations 
the Bank does not try to make any profit beyond what is 
necessary to put something to the reserve fund, which now 
amounts to over £100,000. 

The provincial associations, on the other hand, make profit 
on the mortgages granted. They are secured by the margin of 
50 per cent in the value of the mortgaged land, while they are 
jointly responsible to the bank, each in proportioi^ to its 
indebtedness, for the habilities' of the bank in respect of its 
debenture issues or other transactions. 

The repayment of loans by borrowers was formerly by an 
annual amortisation at the rate of | per cent, but under the 
law of 1890 the bank may fix a lower annual percentage of 
redemption. This Act also provides^for the gradual restitution 
of the security to the mortgage, in proportion as repayments 
are made. Thus a man borrowing £500 on a property worth 
£1,000 would have the fuU and unencumbered ownership of 
one-fifth of the property restored to him when he had paid off 
£100 ; and so on. 

Borrowers are liable to refund any discount on the sale of 
bonds either immediately, or over a period of ten years. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT AND LAND BANKS 
IN FINLAND 

Agricultural credit in Finland is provided by a Land 
Mortgage Bank, which is a community of Finnish landowners, 
formed under a grant from the Russian Government. The 
bank, the head office of which is in Helsingfors, has no capital, 
and obtains its funds by the issue of mortgage bonds bearing 
interest at 4|- per cent. 

These bonds are guaranteed, both as to principal and 
interest, by the Finnish Administration, which has the 
authority of the Russian Government for that purpose. 

Mortgages are granted to the amount of 50 per cent of the 
value of the land, as assessed by the Government. The 
mortgages and bonds issued amount to about £2,000,000. 



PART III 



CHAPTER VII 
CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 

The Necessity of Capital. 

When the small owner has got his land he will require capital 
to cultivate it. If he has no capital of his own, or has an in- 
sufficient amount, he must borrow what is needed to satisfy 
his requirements. If he tries to work with insufficient capital, 
he suffers in two ways. First, he gets inadequate return from 
the land. So he is handicapped. He has to pay full value for 
the land, and does not get the fullest value from it. As 
a result he has difficulty in paying his instalments. To do 
so he may have to sell his produce at a certain time, possibly 
when prices are low, certainly when he cannot afford to 
refuse any offer. Thus, at a ruinous price, he has to sell young 
stock or crops which would have paid him well had he been 
able to afford to wait for a better market, or until they had 
reached maturity. As an example, here is an extract from 
the letter of a small farmer : — 

" I took the farm in the first place having very little money 
in my hand, and in the first half-year I reared five calves with 
the skim milk, made butter from two cows (when I ought to 
have had four). WeU, I had to seU those calves to pay my 
first half-year's rent ; whereas, if I had had a little capital 
to have kept those young things for another year and so on, 
I should have trebled the profits and have been able to have 
kept up my stock. It is exactly the same this year. I have 
five calves waiting to be sold towards my half-year's rent, 
and all the while I am thrown back without being able to 
stock this small place." 

137 
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Here we have a man unable to work his farm to the best 
advantage, and forced to sell at a disadvantage, through 
lack of a small capital. 

How capital has been borrowed. 

Legitimate borrowing, i.e. at commercial rates, is never 
easy for a small man. Big banks do not care for very small 
business, and such facilities as farmers once possessed have 
been curtailed by the absorption of private country banks 
into large joint-stock concerns, with the consequent dis- 
appearance of those personal relations and that local know- 
ledge which enabled small agriculturists to borrow. In 
addition, farmers want advances for longer periods than 
banks care to give. Money borrowed for the purchase of 
manures or feeding-stuffs can give no return under a year ; 
for drainage and the Uke longer terms are necessary. The 
system is too rigid for agriculture, which requires special 
treatment. Even when, as in Ireland, banks would grant 
small loans, the borrower was put to expense. Take an 
actual example. A farmer wanted to borrow £5. He took 
his two sureties to the bank, a distance of several miles, 
had to stand them food and drink, and pay them for their 
day's work. He had to pay the bank 2s. 6d. for a three 
months' loan, plus the stamp on the bill ; but his other 
expenses brought his interest up to nearly 40 per cent. As 
a result he was often thrown back upon the money-lender. 

Usury. 

In all countries usury has been the deadly enemy of the 
small farmer. The small owner more especially has been 
the prey of the usurer. High interest was one of the causes 
of the decadence of peasant ownership in England. Hungary 
was practically ruined by the exactions of the usurers, who 
flocked there when small ownership was established ; Ger- 
many and Italy were victims of usury. Everywhere the 
story has been the same — the gombeen man has been a 
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blight. Mr. H. W. Wolff thus describes the results in Ger- 
many : — 

" Every little wattle cottage and tumble-down house was 
mortgaged; most of the peasants' cattle belonged to the 
' Jews ' ; there was little employment on the roads or in the 
forests — the sole available means for netting a few additional 
shillings ; the poor land yielded but a bare pittance ; and 
famine and ruin stared the poor inhabitants in the face. 
There was no one to turn to for help but the ' Jews.' The 
whole district accordingly was turned into a usurer's hell." 

It is a frequent argument against ownership that small 
owners are the favourite victims of the usurer ; that, as 
they have something substantial, he settles on them, becomes 
a mortgagee, and finally, as in Hungary, reduces them to 
slavery. It is, therefore, necessary to find some other means 
of providing the farmer with capital. 

Delbt to dealers. 

Another method by which poor men try to struggle along 
is, by running accounts with dealers. The farmer buys his 
feeding-stuffs or manures on credit. This is legitimate 
business, but it is not profitable. Naturally he pays a high 
price for the article, and thus his cost of production is in- 
creased. Then the farmer finds it hard to pay off the whole 
biU, his debt accumulates, and naturally the creditor likes it 
to accumulate, so as to retain his hold on his customers. 
Thus the farmer, being in the dealer's power, has to take 
pretty much what the dealer gives him, and has poor or 
bad stuff foisted on him. Frequently the farmer sells his 
produce to the dealer from whom he buys materials. Again 
he is more or less in the dealer's hands, in the adjustment 
of the accounts he stands to get the worst of it. 

The Essentials of Agricultural Credit. 

\- It thus appears that the three essentials of agricultural 
predit are, that it shall be accessible and elastic, that jt shg,!! 
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be cheap, that it shall leave the borrower independent. To 
gain these advantages the borrower must have some security 
to offer. The small owner can raise a mortgage, if he has 
paid for the land, but, he does not want to do so for a short 
loan. The tenant cannot do this, but he, too, must have 
credit, and so must have security to give. That security 
has to be created by the creation of a new asset. And this 
can only be done by " capitaUsing honesty," by making a 
man's character an asset on which he can get credit. This 
can only be attained by co-operation, which, as M. Leon 
d'Audrimont says, is " democratic credit." The many, 
working together, can do what the individual, working alone, 
cannot do. The founders of Co-operative Banking had in 
their minds the creation of security for those who had none. 

" There are only two foundations on which credit can be 
built up. One is a share capital suflBcient to afford to intend- 
ing lenders the certaiaty that their borrowed capital wiU not 
be jeopardised — because there is adequate protection for it 
afforded, by the shareholders' capital, which will, in the event 
of a loss, have to be first sacrificed. The other is the joint 
and, several unlimited liability of all members,, whether they 
be poor or wealthy." — H. W. Wolff. 

Co-operative Banks. 

Co-operative Banks are framed on one of two models— the 
Schulze-Delitzsch system or the Raiffeisen system of Ger- 
many. Variations have been introduced on both, but in the 
main they remain the primary types of Co-operative Credit. 
Both were founded about the same time, 1850, by Schulze 
in his native town Delitzsch, and by Raiffeisen at Plammers- 
feld. 

Both the systems are co-operative. The main point of 
difference Ues in this — ^the dominant note of the Schulze- 
Dehtzsch system is the .encouragement of savings, the 
primary object of the Raiffeisen system is to give the small 
man financial credit for development. Thu? the Schulze 
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Banks have capital created by shares taken up by the* 
members ; in the RaifEeisen system there are no shares, 
the members contribute nothing to the capital' of the 
bank, though there is a small, often nominal entrance fee. 
Again, members of the Schulze Banks draw dividends ; 
but members of the RaifEeisen Banks may never divide the 
profits. Minor differences are these : the Schulze Banks 
operate over large areas, the Raiffeisen in small area? ; 
Schulze Banks lend on aU kinds of security, Raiffeisen Banks 
on personal ; loans by Schulze Banks are for short time, by 
Raiffeisen Banks for much, longer periods ; the officials of 
the Schulze Banks are paid ; in the RaifEeisen Banks their 
services are gratuitous, except that the secretaries get a 
small remuneration. 

Schulze-Delitzsch Banks. Constitation. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch Banks are something like our town 
Go-operative Banks, though there are certain constitutional 
differences. In their origin all Schulze Banks were worked on 
unlimited liability, as a very large proportion stiU are, and 
even the members of those formed on a limited liability 
basis are, under German law, responsible for more than 
their shareholding in case of Uquidation. 

The capital of the Schulze-DeUtzsch Banks is raised by 
shares, which are paid up by instalments. Originally these 
shares were large, £30 ; now they vary in size in various 
banks, but the minimum is usually £5. The shareholders 
draw dividends. A bank is managed by a committee of 
three, elected at the annual general meeting, which is 
supervised by a council of control. The members of the 
committee and the officials are paid a salary and com- 
missions, and the members of the council are generally 
remunerated according to attendance. 

Lending is done on all kinds of security, though the business 
done in mortgages is not large. It is usually done on accep- 
tance or promissory notes, on discounts, and on the Scotch 
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•"cash credit" system, something like our system of over- 
drafts. 



Defects of the Schulze-Delitzsch system. 

The chief fault found with the Schulze-Delitzsch system 
by Mr. H. W. Wolff is that, though co-operative in form, 
it is not fully imbued with the pure spirit of co-operation. 

1. They are not within the reach of the very poor. 

2. Being profit-making concerns, they do not exclusively 

study the interest of the consumer, i.e. the bor- 
rower ; whereas the interest of the consumer is 
the first object of pure co-operation. 

3. The commercial element tends to creep in, and large 

business rather than small is sought after. In 
some cases higher rates are charged on small than 
on large transactions. The Banche Populari of 
Italy (Luzzati Banks), which are formed on the 
Schulze-Delitzsch model, are enjoined to encourage 
small business, but this is voluntary. 

4. The commercial spirit being prominent in these 

banks, they sometimes tend to develop into joint- 
stock concerns. 

5. Por the same reason they lack the educational and 

moral influence of the Raifteisen Banks, from 
which the commercial element is excluded. 

Work of the Schulze-Delitzsch Banks. 

It has been said that Schulze-Delitzsch Banks do little or 
nothing for agriculture. This is not correct. Those banks 
which exist in agricultural districts have done much good, 
and have banished the usurer. And their usefulness has 
been increased since the short-credit system of their founder 
, has been relaxed. Nevertheless, Schulze Banks, so far as 
they help agriculturists, mainly help those of the more 
substantial class, and the greater mass of their business is in^ 
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the urban communities. They are really of more service to 
middle-class people than to those of the working class. 

But here they do work which the RaifEeisen Banlis (to be 
described later) probably cannot do. The Raiffeisen Banks 
must be small ; they can only succeed if worked in a small 
area. Hence the resources of each bank are limited, and 
large sums cannot be advanced. So that they are especially 
useful to the class which wants loans of £5 to £50. To large 
farmers, who may require £500, the Schulze Banks would 
give greater facilities for borrowing. 

The Bai&eisen Credit system. 

From the standpoint of small ownership the Raiffeisen 
Banks demand peculiar attention. They are specifically 
designed to meet agricultural requirements, and have every- 
where been found the most effective ia assisting the small 
cultivator. 

Mr. H. W. Wolff thus describes the establishment of the 
system by Herr Raiffeisen, who was a " Mayor " in the 
Rhineland. 

" In Herr Raiffeisen's district, Flammersfeld, during the 
famine of 1846 and 1847, these men (usurers) were driving a 
money trade. One by one the Httle cottages, miserable 
property that they were, became pawned to the usurer. On 
the wretched cattle for the most part the usurers had their 
chains already ; for the most part it was bought on credit, 
or else merely hired. The noose fcept tightening round the 
poor people's necks. Even bread became a luxury for them." 

He then tells how Raiffeisen started a co-operative bakery 
and a co-operative cattle-purchase association, which re- 
lieved matters. 

" At length, in 1849, Herr Raiffeisen started his first Agri- 
cultural ' Loan Bank ' — without shares, without any require- 
ment for money made upon its members. . . . For the whole 
of his three undertakings Herr Raiffeisen, borrowing money 
with great difficulty, raised something like £300. ... Its 
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first advance was slow. Few people heard of the new insti- 
tution. . . . Not until 1854 was a second bank estabUshed 
... not until 1862 a third, not until 1868 a fourth. Things 
might have gone on longer at this snail's pace had not rivals 
opportunely stirred up a violent hostile agitation, which in 
1874 led to an inquiry by a German Royal Commission." 



The Raif!eisen systern approved by a German Royal Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Wolff describes the opinion of the Commissioners 
thus : — 

" The Commissioners, very able men, owned themselves de- 
lighted with what they had seen. They had looked into the 
economic results of the system and found it sound and safe. 
They learned that in the wars of 1866 aiid 1870, when every- 
body trembled for his money, people in the neighbourhood, 
fully satisfied of the security of the Raiffeisen Banks, had 
pressed their money on them for safe keeping. They learned 
that local law courts allowed trust money to be deposited 
with them. They saw what a powerful stimulus the savings 
department had lent to local thrift ; how local moneys kept 
accumulating, to be beneficially employed in their own 
locality. They learned from the peasantry how the banks 
had lent here and lent there, had stepped in to save bankrupt 
men from ruin by usury ; had done good in a humble, quiet 
way, in himdreds of cases where there was nobody else to do 
good, opening their doors to the very poorest, enabUng him 
to earn more and more securely. They had looked into the 
social and moral results. They learned from the local clergy- 
man what a helpful, educating power this new banking system 
had proved to be. There was a parish priest fraiik enough to 
admit — what many others of his cloth have since repeated, 
ahke in Germany and in Italy — that the local bank in his 
village had done more to raise the moral tone among his 
parishioners than all his preaching. They learned from a 
local judge that the banks had sensibly diminished litigation. 

" The reputation of the Raiffeisen Bank was made. The 
late Emperor William, in token of his approval, forthwith 
presented £1500 from his privy purse to their central reserve. 
Government began to smile upon the system. The clergy 
took the lead in establishing new banks. The little group 
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became a large network, with a Central Committee, Pro- 
vincial Union, a Central Bank to facilitate common work." 
— H. W. Wolff, Agriculturai Banks. 

Baiffeisen Banks. Their constitution. 

The fundamental principle of the banks is that they must 
be open to all, especially to the poor. Therefore, the " capital 
of guarantee " must not be created by means of shares. For 
the man whom the bank is to help most probably cannot 
afford to take up a share, no matter how easy the instalments. 
The " capital of guarantee " is created by the unlimited 
liability and character of the members of the bank. The two 
really depend upon each other ; for the members of the 
bank, knowing that their liability is unlimited, are careful 
to insist on a high moral standard in their feUow-members. 
As a result Eaiffeisen Banks only cover a small area, it 
being essential that the members should be known to one 
another. Moreover, in the Raiffeisen system loans are only 
granted for definite and specified purposes, and it is necessary 
to be able to see that they are appHed to their purposes and 
properly appUed. There being no shares, there are no divi- 
dends. The banks do not work to make profits ; they lend 
at the lowest rate of interest compatible with showing a 
balance in favour of the bank. The small profits on the turn- 
over are placed to the reserve, and as the reserve grows it is 
used to lower the rates at which money is lent. By their 
constitution the capital of the banks can never be divided 
among their members. In the event of a bank ceasing to 
work the funds are held for a time by trustees to finance 
any other co-operative bank that may be established in 
the district, or are applied to some useful local purpose. 
Thus all desire to gain is eliminated. All services of officials 
are gratuitous, though it is usual to vote some small honor- 
arium to the secretary. 

Each Raiffeisen Bank has (1) a General Meeting ; (2) a 
Committee of five ; (3) an Executive Officer ; (4) a Council 
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of Supervision. The General Meeting fixes the rate of interest, 
and elects the Committee ; the Committee admits or rejects 
candidates for admission, and decides all matters of manage- 
ment ; the Executive Officer carries out the Committee's 
instructions ; the Council exercises general control, and 
makes a quarterly examination of the financial position of 
the bank, the value of each loan, and the solvency of borrowers 
and sureties. 

How Baifieisen Banks are financed. 

The subscribed capital is practically ml. As established 
by RaifEeisen the banks issued no shares at all. When, by 
the German law of 1889, they were forced to issue shares, 
they evaded the law by issuing shares of very small, some- 
times nominal, value, sometimes 10 marks, sometimes even 
one penny, but no dividend is declared on them. The only 
way in which members can share in profits is when a reserve 
is used to reduce the rate of interest, or to increase the interest 
on deposits, but this is exceptional. 

The loan capital is composed of deposits, sometimes large, 
often composed of the small savings of the people. There are 
banks where deposits of a few pence are received. When the 
deposits come from within the area of the bank, a slightly 
higher interest is given, if possible, than is given to money 
coming from outside. No savings have ever been lost through 
the failure of a village bank. 

Where necessary the bank borrows from other banks. Where 
banks have been widely spread, as in Germany, a Central 
Bank has been established. This Central Bank in Germany, 
which is situated at Neuwied, is really a joint-stock company 
based on limited liability. Its capital is 10,000,000 marks 
(£500,000), in 10,000 shares of 1000 marks each, having been 
gradually increased from an original capital of £12,500. 
These shares are for the most part held by the local banks. 
The Central Bank does no business outside the union. It 
acts as a common cash -box for the local banks, taking deposits 
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from those with an excess of cash, and advancing money to 
those in want of it. It pays 3J per cent on deposits up to 
£500, and 3^ per cent beyond. It lends to the local banks 
at 3| per cent. Such is its financial soundness that the 
Imperial Bank discounts its acceptance at 2 per cent. The 
business of the bank is so simple that 1 per 1000 of the 
timiover pays all expenses. 

What the BaifCeisen Banks do with the money. 

The funds of the banks are utihsed for three kinds of credit. 

1. Current accounts. — These are very rare, except in villages 
where there is a little industry. 

2. Property transfers. — ^These, too, are exceptional, and are 
mainly confined to Sou'ch-western Germany, and then are only 
done wheh the banks have a superfluity of cash over and 
above that needed in their ordinary loan business. But it 
is important to know how these transactions are done. It 
is often urged against ownership that the owner is tied to 
his farm by reason of the difficulty of finding purchasers 
with capital. That difiiculty is greatly diminished by the 
process of the Raiffeisen Banks in South-west Germany. 
An example will illustrate the process. A, an owner of land, 
dies, and his heirs wish to sell, or A desires himself to sell, 
in order to leave the neighbourhood. X, Y, and Z, neigh- 
bouring peasants, wish to buy, and to pay by instalments, 
as the land allows them to do. This, perhaps, is inconvenient 
to A, or his heirs. Then the bank steps in and pays to the vendor 
the price of the land, less a small commission ; whereupon 
X, Y, and Z become debtors to the bank, and pay off the 
purchase price in instalments of principal and interest. 
If there is a mortgage on the land likely to exceed the amount 
received from the sale, the bank may require a personal 
pledge from the vendor. It always holds a first mortgage 
from the purchasers, and sometimes requires personal security 
as well, who may be required to be the original vendors. 

There is also another form of land transfer. A mortgagee 
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demands payment. The owner of the land, being unable to 
pay, has to sell his land by auction, and the creditor tries 
to force the sale at a bad time, hoping to buy for himself 
at a low figure. The bank steps in, bids against the creditor, 
and if he does not bid a fair price, buys the land itself, and 
resells at a mope favourable time. It does not keep the 
profit made on the deal, but hands over the difference between 
the purchase and seUing price to the former, who is thus 
enabled to make a fresh start. 

In these transactions one or other of the parties must be 
members of the bank ; either the vendor, or the buyer, or 
holders of second and third mortgages, who would obtain 
nothing were the estate sold under its proper value. 

3. Simple Loans. — ^These really constitute the business 
and object of Raiffeisen Banks. Loans are given on mort- 
gages, or collateral security, but both are exceptional, and 
the latter very rare. The vastly greater proportion of the 
business is done on personal security. First in importance 
is the character of the borrower himself. Even though his 
sureties be good, he cannot borrow (because he cannot be 
a member of a bank) if he be idle, unthrifty, or intemperate. 
The sureties, there are usually two, must be respectable. 
It is always required that the object of the loan should be 
specified, and approved of by the comniittee. Ample time 
is given for repayment, but rigid punctuality in repayment 
is insisted on. 

Haas Banks. 

Although this system is less known than either the Schnlze- 
Delitzsch or the Raiffeisen, thelHaas system is founded on 
that of Raiffeisen, but has some features belonging to the 
Schulze-Dehtzsch system. It has shares, but they are 
generally small ; when they are comparatively large only 
a portion is called up. Dividends are paid on these shares. 
There is less unison of method and purpose in the Haas 
system than in the Raiffeisen. 
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The Haas Association includes mutual trading as well as 
co-operative banking, as also do the Raiffeisen Banks. The 
Haas Banks have a peculiar method of creatiag the " capital 
of guarantee." In the Schulze Banks it is done by large 
shares ; in the Raiffeisen by unlimited liabOity and making 
character an asset. In the Haas system there is a kind 
of combination of each. Every shareholder is responsible 
for a fixed guarantee equal, and in addition to the amount of 
his share. Thus the holder of a £1 share is responsible for a 
guarantee of £1, and so on. 

Statistics o£ Co-operative Banking in Germany. 

Schulze-Delitzsch. 
In 1859 there were 80 banks, with 18,676 members. 
In 1905 there were 1020 banks, with 586,595 members. 
In 1905 credit was granted to the amount of £150,000,000. 

Raiffeisen Banks. 
Included in the central organisation of the Imperial 
Union there were in 1905, 10,786 banks, with 943,473 
members. Credit was granted to the amount of 
£25,000,000. 
There are many other banks and credit societies outside 
the Imperial Union. Altogether the number of rural banks 
and credit societies in 1905 was 13,181, as compared with 
1729 in 1890. 

The average credit advanced per member in the Imperial 
Union Banks is £25, and the average interest is between 4 and 
5 per cent. Loans are granted for from 1 to 10 years, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and can be repaid in lump or in small 
instalments. The loan can be called up on four weeks' 
notice, but this is never done tmless the borrower is mis- 
applying the loan, letting his property deteriorate, or is 
becoming insolvent through extravagance. 

At the present time 50 per cent of the independent agricul- 
turists in Germany are members of rural banks, apd another 
10 per cent, chiefly large farmers, belong to town banks. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN ITALY, 

BELGIUM, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

FRANCE, INDIA, IRELAND, AND 

ENGLAND 

ITALY 

Italian Co-operative Banking follows on the German lines. 
There are two classes of banks : — 

1. Banche Popolari, or People's Banks, founded at Milan 

in 1884 by Luzzati, now Prime Minister of Italy. 
They are sometimes called Luzzati Banks. They 
foUow the Schulze-Delitzsch model. 

2. Casse Burali, or Rural Banks. Founded in 1883 by 

WoUemborg. These are framed on the Raiffeisen 
system. 

Banche Fopolari. People's Banks. 

In their main feature these are Schulze-Delitzsch Banks. 
But there are two points on which they differ from Schulze's 
poUcy. In place of the large shares, to be taken up over a 
long period, adopted by Schulze, to promote saving, the 
Banche Popolari have small shares, [not more than 100 lire 
(£4), to be taken up in a short period, in addition to which 
there is generally an entrance fee of £1. 

The most important divergence is that in the Italian banks 
liability is limited. Like the Schulze Banks they are mainly 
urban, though in some agricultural districts they do consider^ 
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able business with the farmers, though chiefly the larger 
ones. 

The Banche Popolari do not touch the very poor in business, 
but they do endeavour to do small business, and, being 
wealthy, expend a great deal in charity. As a branch of 
this charitable work they have what are called " loans of 
honour," which are loans given without security to the 
deserving poor. It is notable that very little of this is lost. 
They also act as distributing agencies for funds collected 
to meet great disasters. It is a defect of these banks that 
they are addicted to looking for profits, and often charge 
high interest. The commercial side somewhat overshadows 
the co-operative. 

The internal organisation of the Luzzati Bank differs from 
the Schulze-Delitzsch in some respects, being more largely 
dependent on unpaid service. 

Growth of the Banche Popolari or Luzzati Banks in Italy. 

Luzzati founded the first Banca Populare at Milan, in 1864, 
with a capital of 700 lire (£28). In 1906 there were 821 Popu- 
lari Banks, of which 760 had a capital (including reserves) of 
' 133,000,000 lire (£5,320,000). The deposits amounted to 
£28,000,000, and the credit to £17,000,000. From this it 
appears that the Popolari Banks are largely used as Savings 
Banks, and this is a noteworthy feature of Co-operative Bank- 
ing in Italy. The Popular Banks have always been less 
affected by financial and commercial crises than the ordinary 
banks. Even the smaU Casse Rurali, or Raiffeisen Banks, are 
preferred by the villagers to the Post Office Savings Banks. 

Banche Popolari, and Co-operative Societies. 

The Banche Popolari organise agricultural credit specifically 
with a view to the purchase of goods, on a principle also 
employed by the Raiffeisen Associations in Germany. The 
method is this. The members of a Co-operative Society, who 
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wish to get credit, join or form a Co-operative Bank, which, 
if they are approved, opens with them a cash credit secured 
by sureties or otherwise. That credit, or part of it, the 
member assigns to the Co-operative Society, which then 
opens him & corresponding credit for the purchase of articles 
in which it deals. Thus the farmer buys on credit, but having 
made sure of his credit with the bank, obtains at once all 
the benefits of co-operative purchase and cash payment, 
being charged only a small commission on money drawn. 
If he makes no use of the credit, he has nothing to pay. 

Italian Casse Rurali, or Village Banks. 

Like RaifEeisen, Signor Wollemborg started these banks to 
meet the poverty of the rural districts, and to fight usury 
which was rampant. The conditions in Latium, Umbria, the 
Marches, and ia parts of Lombardy and Venetia were very 
bad — paucity of landowners, great absenteeism, rigour in 
collection of rents, low wages, and oppressive usury. The 
first bank was helped by the Savings Bank of Padua. At 
first it had 32 members ; in ten years it had 128 and a reserve 
of £121, and had generally from £600 to £800 out on loan. 
Once started, the banks spread rapidly. In 1890 Don Cerruti, 
the parish priest of Gambarare, started Catholic Banks, 
similar to the Casse Rurali of Signor Wollemborg, and there 
are now somewhere about 1200 Raiffeisen Banks in Italy. 
The Gambarare Bank, the first of the Catholic Banks, started 
in 1890, entirely on borrowed capital and a few deposits. 
In the first six months it lent £370 at 6 per cent. Loans were 
restricted to £20 at first, later the limit was enlarged. The 
maximum period of a loan was fixed at three years ; debtors 
paying before the stipulated period got a rebate of interest. 
The first year's working showed a loss of 16s. - In four years 
the bank had accumulated a, reserve of £40, and was doing 
business at the rate of £1700 a year. In 1894 it had loans 
outstandiag to the amount of over £3000, for purchase of 
stock, seed, bread, com, poultry for fattening, for the vine- 
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yards, insurance, household requisites, trading, and land 
improvement. And there was one loan of £32 for purchase 
of land. The number of loans outstanding was 783. 



Effects of Village Banks. 

AU observers agree that Co-operative Banks have improved 
the people in all respects. Agriculture is better, the morals of 
the people are higher. The clergy regard them as a regenerat- 
ing influence. M. Rostand, after prolonged investigations, 
wrote : "In truth, this second visit has satisfied us more 
and more that the small co-operative institutions with an 
unlimited liability possess, along with their practical utility 
manifest on the face of them, a social utUity peeuharly worthy 
of notice." Dr. Portis, medical man at Loreggia, wrote of 
the work of the bank in his villagte : — 

"The peasant who previously, helpless and forsaken, proved 
a ready prey to the most shameless usurer, and had no choice 
for himself but between extreme misery and dishonesty, has 
now risen to a sense of human dignity. He is proud of being 
a member of the association, and of taking part in its 
management. In it he acquires a sense of self-respect, of 
independence, a love of work, of honesty, and punctuality. 
The usurers themselves have to acknowledge the good done 
by the association, though they have to leave the district."| 



BELGIUM 

Organised agricultural credit in Belgium takes three 
forms : — 

1. The Gomptoirs Agricoles. 

2. Co-operative Credit Societies formed on the RaifEeisen 

principle. 

3. The Caisse Centrale (Central Bank) of the Boerenbond, 
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L Comptoirs Agricoles. 

These are money-lending associations, composed of men 
of standing and agricultural experience. The number of 
members is small, three is the minimum allowed by law. 
Their function is to act as an intermediary between farmers 
who want loans and the State Savings Bank. They have 
to inquire into and advise upon the position of applicants 
for loans, to watch their operations and to sue defaulting 
debtors. 

Under the Act of 1884 money is advanced from the Savings 
Bank to the Comptoirs Agricoles on the security of the mem- 
bers. The rate of interest is fixed from time to time, and has 
ranged between 3 J and 4 per cent. In 1908 it was fixed at 
3f per cent for loans .under £400, and at 4 per cent for larger 
amounts. Of this | per cent goes to the Gomptoir as com- 
mission. Advances from the Savings Bank have to be repaid 
in fifteen years. 

In 1886 there were 3 Comptoirs Agricoles, which made 75 
loans amounting to £26,640. In 1909 there were 14 Comp- 
toirs Agricoles; the number of loans actually running was 
3605, amounting to £510,440 16s., which would give an 
average loan of nearly £142. 

2. Co-operative Credit Banks. 

These societies, which are called Caisses Burales (Rural 
Banlcs), are based on the Raiffeisen system, though, to satiify 
the Belgian law, the members have to take shares. These, 
however, are nominal, not exceeding half a crown. Like 
other Raiffeisen Banks, the Caisses Rurales accept deposits. 
Such other money as they may require they can borrow, 
under the Act of 1894, from the State Savings Bank. These 
advances are not made directly to an individual Caisse 
Rurale, but through the medium of Central Co-operative 
Banks, under which they are grouped according to the 
provinces in which they exist. These Central Co-operative 
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Banks are formed on the principle of limited liability, as 
in the Central Bank of the RaifEeisen system in Germany, 
described elsewhere in this chapter. The Savings Bank 
makes its advances to the Caisses Rurales at 3-| per cent, 
while they charge their members 4 per cent. 

The follo^ving table shows the growth of Co-operative 
Credit in Belgium : — 

Eaiffeisen Banks iN' Belgium. 





No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


Amount of 


Amount of 


Amount of 


Year. 


Banks, 


Members. 


Loans. 


Loans. 

£ 


each Loan. 
£ s. 


Deposit. 
£ 


1895 


33 


1,160 


266 


4,424 


16 14 


10,412 


1900 


264 


11,669 


2,269 


61,796 


27 5 


117,211 


1905 


428 


19,972 


3,053 


110,499 


36 4 


265,187 


1906 


469 


21,607 


3,616 


128,517 


35 11 


235,319 


1907 


523 


24,194 


3,626 


156,041. 


43 1 


278,850 


1908 


584 


? 


1 


? 


1 


? 


1909 


614 


? 


? 


'l 


? 


1 



3. The Caisse Centrale (Central Bank) of the Boerenbond. 

As said above, the Savings Bank cannot, under the law, 
make loans for a longer period than fifteen years, while the 
Raiffeisen system is based entirely on short-term credit. 
As agriculture is a business which peculiarly requires loans 
for lengthy periods, special provision for long-term credit 
has been made by the Boerenbond, or Peasants' League. The 
organisation of the Boerenbond is described in detail else- 
where, but a word of explanation is necessary here. It 
is by far the largest and most powerful of the seven federa- 
tions under which the Co-operative Societies of Belgium are 
grouped, and operates over the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, 
and Limbourg. Like the other federations, it has a Central 
Bank ruling the Caisses Rurales of its district. 

In 1904 a special branch of this bank was formed for 
making loans for long terms. It issues bonds for £4, £20, or 
£40, bearing interest at BJ per cent, by the sale of which it 
obtains the capital required for long-term loans. The total 
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value of the bonds must never exceed the total of the loans 
made by the Central Bank and the local banks, and the 
bonds become payable by drawings as soon as borrowers on 
mortgage repay their loans. As these bonds are guaranteed 
not only by the capital and reserve of the Central Bank, but 
also by the unlimited liability of the Caisse Rurale making a 
loan, they form an investment of the first order. As a rule 
the loans are made through the local Caisse Rurale, but 
borrowers can also obtain loans direct from the Central 
Bank. The local banks get the money from the Central 
Bank at 3^ per cent and charge 3f pei^ cent ; while those 
borrowing direct from the Central Bank pay 3J per cent. 
In every case 1 per cent is added for sinking fund, which 
extinguishes the loan in thirty years. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Co-operative Credit is widely spread in Austria-Hungary. 
For the most part it follows the Schulze-Delitzsch model, 
and it is noteworthy that here the Sehulze Banks do more 
for agriculture than in other countries. 

The RaifEeisen system is of more recent adoption. Some 
of them lean towards the Haas model in having shares, 
which are usually small. The State assists the formation 
of these banks by a grant of £19 towards expenses, and by 
advancing £150 for two years to give them a start. 

There are also a large number of Agricultural Credit Banks, 
founded by Count Karoljd, which are described as a crbss 
between the RaifEeisen and the Schulze-Delitzsch systems. 
Biability is limited. The capital of the local banks is pro* 
vided by a Central Bank, the shares in which are mostly held 
by individuals. These banks give useful help, but they lack 
the educational value of the RaifEeisen Banks, and tend, 
like some Schulze-Delitzsch Banks, to become ordinary 
trading banks. 
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FRANCE 

In France Co-operative Urban Banking has not spread 
widely. There are a few banks, formed on the Banche Populari 
model, mostly in the south. 

Rural Co-operative Banking has made large advances. 
There were in 1907 nearly 1800 rural banks. 

Rural credit in France has been checked by the idea that 
it could be organised and administered by the State. Proud- 
hon and the Socialists tried to organise credit in 1848 and 
failed. Napoleon III tried and failed. Gambetta tried and 
failed. Meanwhile, the co-operative idea in production and 
distribution began to take root, and comparatively late co- 
operative credit was established, as an adjunct to the Co- 
operative Syndicate. In this it differed from Germany, 
where Co-operative Credit preceded and generated Co-opera- 
tive trading. 

Rural banks are financed by the Caisses Regionales, or 

Provincial Banks, who obtain funds free of interest from the 

Bank of France, which is bound by its charter to grant an 

interest-free loan of 40,000,000 francs (£1,600,000) to agri- 

. cultural credit. 

There are some Co-operative Banks, however, which do 
not take money from the Regional Banks. These are the 
most strictly co-operative, and adhere rigidly to the Raiffeisen 
system. Many of the other banks diverge from it widely. 
These, being adjuncts to co-operative syndicates or societies, 
lend money to members of the societies without compelling 
them to be members of the bank. Also, they limit the hability, 
sometimes to the amount of the shares, sometimes to a 
multiple of the shares. Finally, in some of the banks there 
are two classes of members, Fondateurs, or patrons, who 
conduct the management and supply the fimds, and So- 
cietaires, or members, who make use of the credit. It was 
due to the lack of local patriotism caused by the divergence 
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from the Eaiffeisen type that State funds had to be supplied 
for financing the banks. 

OTHER CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES 

Co-operative Credit exists in other countries — Switzerland, 
Roumania, Servia, and elsewhere. In Denmark, curiously 
enough, where co-operation has reached its highest develop- 
ment, co-operative banking has little or no place. This is 
probably due to the completeness of the co-operative system, 
which enables the societies to deal with private banks. 
Accounts between society and member are settled monthly, 
and the process of agriculture is such that money is being 
turned over all the year round. The want of ready money is, 
therefore, less felt. No analysis of the banking methods of 
these countries need be given ; those selected being typical 
of the various methods adopted. 



INDIA 

The Co-operative Credit Societies Act was passed in 1904. 
On June 30th, 1909, there were 2008 societies working, an 
increase of 650 in the year. Number of members 184,897. 
Working capital 8,067,648 rupees. Of this worldng capital 
only 686,143 rupees was provided by the State. It was made 
up as follows : — 



Share capital 

Provided by State 

Reserve funds 

Deposits from members . . 

Loans from private persons 

(These are really deposits, called loans, 
because the Act does not allow de- 
posits from non- members) 

Loans from banks 



Rupees. 

1,477,254 

686,143 

195,808 

1,618,018 

2,493,814 



1,696,611 
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During the year 6,000,000 rupees were lent out, and 674,000 
rupees were invested in goods. Losses were infinitesimal, and 
the collective profits were 326,265 rupees. 



IRELAND 

These banks are formed on the Raiffeisen model, 
position in Ireland on June 30th, 1909, was as follows 



The 



Number of banks 


268 


Membership 


. . 17,403 


Loan capital 


. . £32,861 


Deposits 


. . £20,261 


Number of loans granted . . 


. . 14,851 


Amount of loans granted 


. . £56,004 


Loans outstanding 


. . £50,343 


Expenses 


£513 


Net profit 


£572 


Reserve 


£2950 



What Credit Banks do in Ireland. 

The bank in Geesala, Co. Mayo, operates in a very poor 
district, where the "gombeen man" used to fiourish. It 
deals in very small loans, averaging £3 4s. lid. In 1908 it 
made 482 loans, mounting up to £1565. There are now 
deposits in the bank to the amount of £647. It has £241 free 
capital, taken out of the business. As a result of its insistence 
on character and temperance, two public-houses have been 
closed. The bank has suffered no loss. Its expenses are £12 
a year, of which £10 is salary to the secretary. The appearance 
of the farms has much improved. This is, Mr. H. W. Wolff 
says, typical of many other cases. Clergymen bear testimony 
to the moral influence of these Raiffeisen Banks, as they do in 
Italy. 
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ENGLAND 

England lags behind all other countries in the matter of 
Co-operative Agricultural Credit. 

According to a Return made to Parliament in June, 1910, 
there are in England and Wales 32 Agricultural Credit 
Societies. The number of members is 465, and the deposits 
amount to £1177. 

Thus there is practically no Rural Co-operative Credit in 
this country, and yet there is immense need for it. 

Need for rural credit. 

In the 1910 Report of the Board of Agriculture on Small 
Holdings the following passage occurs : — 

Page 78, Report on SouthUl Farm Scheme, Bedfordshire. 

" At present the members are terribly handicapped by the 
lack of a proper system of credit, and in consequence . . . 
everything is now produced and marketed in the raost ex- 
pensive way." " Co-operation. and credit are the factors to 
which special attention should be paid." 

" The Society already owes much to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society for its assistance and advice, and wUl 
OT^e more, if a Credit Bank can be established. Among other 
advantages, it would enable men to pay their rent yearly 
instead of half-yearly, which many of them consider would 
be a very great benefit to them." 



PART IV 

OWNERSHIP 



CHAPTER IX 
"THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE" 

The traveller upon the vast prairies of Canada, fifty years 
ago, saw only alkali plains on which the buffalo fed ; the 
first settlers in AustraHa looked out upon the salt-bush 
plains where it seemed that only the dingo and the kangaroo 
could find a living. What a change has taken place ! 
Now the vast west of Canada, which was supposed to 
be an alkali desert, incapable of effective human settle- 
ment, is transformed into waving seas of golden grain 
which help to feed vast populations in Europe and give 
homes and work to growing miUions. The salt-bush plains 
of AustraHa, the undulating wastes of New Zealand, have 
become wide fields of pasture and farms of wheat. It is 
as though a magician had spread out his wand and altered 
the surface of those lands. Behind that progress, behiad those 
changes, has lain the principle of ownership : first, tenancy, 
as in the case of Australia, then ownership ; in the case of 
Canada, ownership — ownership — ownership. The traveller in 
England half a century ago and more, looked out upon 
innumerable spaces covered with waving com, as he does in 
Germany to-day. England was feeding herself to a large 
degree. The small owner, the yeoman farmer, was to be 
found everywhere. 

All that has changed. Our colonies have plunged forjvard 
from the wild grass and the rough pasture into rich, 
abundant cultivation. We, on the contrary, have gone 
back into the more primary condition of a nation. The land 
is being turned into one great pasture ; the small yeoman 
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has gone ; his children have fled to take refuge in new lands, 
or to be lost in the bitter competition, the smothering con- 
gestion of great cities. We have thrown away so much 
agricultural wealth, seen with listless minds the breaking 
down of the very foundations of national strength, that it 
would almost seem too late to reconstruct, to rebuild. 

Fortunately, however, all parties are in accord that some- 
thing should be done. They are agreed upon all the terms 
of the agricultural and land problem save one, and that, un- 
fortunately, is the solution. Towards the solution they 
travel a long way together, being agreed that small holdings 
are the basis of real reform. But on the vital question of 
tenure they part company with some violence. The Liberal 
Party turns to perpetual tenancy and land nationalism ; the 
Unionists turn to ownership. Unionists do not propose to 
do away with tenancy, but propose that tenancy and o%vner- 
ship shall exist side by side. There are parts of the country 
where large tenancies have been and are successful, where 
very small farms and small owners would not find favourable 
conditions ; but universal and perpetual tenancy, which 
denies fuU scope to ambition, which prevents a man from 
realising the desire to possess, to own, to enable hirn to say, 
" This is mine, all mine ! " cannot but undermine the vigour, 
hope, and power of a people. 

StiU less can tenancy succeed when the State is the landlord. 
The success of tenancy depends not only on the skill and in- 
dustry of the tenant, but on the sympathy and assistance of 
the landowner. It has even been urged that the small owner 
will suffer through being thrown on his own resources and 
deprived of a landlord's helpful sympathy. But so is the 
man who becomes the tenant of the State or of a County 
Council. He cannot expect from a public body, the trustee of 
the pubUc, the aid which the private landlord can, and does, 
give to help him through hard times. The tenant of the 
State, at the best, suffers all the disadvantages of tenancy 
and ownership without enjoying the advantages of either. 
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But under the Small Holdings Act of 1908 his position can be 
made still worse, for he is forced to pay full rent, and also to 
repay to the Council the purchase of the land ; and then, 
having paid the purchase price of the land, he never gets it, 
but remains a tenant for ever. We propose a better way, 
the origin of all real progress — Ownership. 

The policy of ownership is based on human nature and 
experience. Deep in the heart of every man is the desire of 
ownership. To have something, however small, which he can 
caU his own, brings forth all that is best in him. He is stimu- 
lated by the burden of responsibility and the fuUness of 
reward. The life of the small owner is not an idyll ; it is a 
serious, often a very hard reality. Small ownership no more 
gives immunity from toil or care than any other occupation ; 
it has its blanks as well as its prizes. But it gives to the 
owner the full and undivided reward of his labours ; all that 
he puts into the soil is repaid to him, and to him alone. And 
more, the land being his, he has always something to leave 
behind. The tenant can only leave his savings ; the owner 
can leave his savings and his property as well. It is in human 
nature that a man should desire to be an owner ; and the 
success or failure of all things depends on their being in con- 
formity or opposition to natural law. As applied to land 
tenure, this theory has been proved by every nation. By 
accepting it, and translating it into action, they have found 
a solution of those agrarian problems which now afflict us. 
It is not only the old and overcrowded countries of Europe 
which have sought and found the solution in the distribution 
of the land among small owners. Our own colonies, whose 
land is thinly peopled and belongs to the State, have created 
private ownership, and have even found it desirable to break 
up large estates iuto small ownerships, in pursuance of their 
policy of closer settlement. The younger nations are doing 
this to attract men to the land and to fill their empty spaces ; 
the older nations have done it in order to find place for their 
redundant population, and to stimulate the capacity of the 
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soil as employer and producer. But all alike have acted on 
the doctrine that it is ownership which most attracts and 
binds men to the land, and that small ownership begets in the 
highest degree the energies which secure the utmost return 
from the soil. It is for the future to show the results in the 
New World ; but there is a century of triumphant experience 
to which we can appeal in the Old World. 



CHAPTER X 

OWNERSHIP OR TENANCY? 

In the following pages, condensed information, criticism, and 
illustration may be found. In opening the door to this 
section, it will no doubt be useful to show the contrasting 
principles and policies through the words of the leaders of 
the two great parties in the State. First, the Radical leaders 
will be caUed upon the stage to express sentiments which 
show no more real understanding of the- great problem than 
do their financial and social policy ; and then will follow the 
words of the leader of the Unionist party, presenting a sharp 
criticism of their attitude. 

STATEMENTS BY RADICAL LEADERS ON 
LAND SETTLEMENT POLICY 

Mr. Asquith : " The most hopeful form of occupancy for a 
small holder is not that of a proprietor, but that of an occupy- 
ing tenant." — Earlston, October 3rd, 1908. 

Mr. Lloyd George : " Nationalisation of land, that must 
come."— October, 1906. 

" The new State valuation must be the basis for all plans 
of Communal Purchase." — In The Nation, October 30th, 1909. 

Mr. Levns Harcourt : He would be inclined to limit rather 
than facilitate purchase of land under the 1892 Act. " Ten- 
ancy under a public authority and the acquisition of land 
under that authority is the most satisfactory^ solution of the 
question." — House of Commons, June 12th, 1907. 

Lord Carrington : " Ownership may often prove a check, 
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rather than an incentive to progress. . . . A system of owner- 
sMp which tends to foster individuahty, already far too pro- 
noiuiced among our farmers, can only have the effect of setting 
back the clock." — Preface to Mrs. WUkins's pamphlet, 1909. 

Lord Crewe : " They could not settle this question by any 
system of creating small proprietors. . . . Not to put too 
fine a point upon it, it was upon some socialistic lines that this 
question would have to be settled. . . . It was essentially a 
matter for settlement on socialistic lines." — Doncaster, March 
1st, 1907. 

STATEMENT BY MR. BAEPOUR ON UNIONIST 
LAND POEICY 

Election Address, December 10th, 1909. 

" The Government began their career by loudly proclaim- 
ing the doctrine known as ' Back to the Land.' It might 
have been supposed in their circumstances that they would 
have done their best to make the position of the small culti- 
vator as attractive as possible. Not at aU. The life of the 
small cultivator, living solely on his holding, is often a hard 
one — ^harder often than that of the agricultural labourer. 
He is not within the easy reach of urban amusements, and in 
our climate the risks of weather can neither be forgotten nor 
escaped. These are disadvantages. But there is one great , 
advantage, which his urban brothers rarely possess to the 
same degree — the advantage of ownership. The hope of this 
may bring him to the land. The enjoyment of it may keep 
him there. But it is just this that the Government in their 
wisdom refuse to give him. They have some vague idea that 
private ownership in land is a thing to be discouraged. They 
do not, I gather, think it criminal, like Henry George. They 
do not argue, like the land nationalists, that, since " the earth 
is the Lord's," therefore its rents should go to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But they do apparently think ownership 
a little discreditable, except in the case of the Irish farmer. 
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To make him a proprietor, British credit may, indeed, be 
lavishly employed. But a different policy is good enough for 
Britain. Here the possession of land is treated almost as an 
abuse. Those who indulge in it shall be made to pay, and 
nothing shall be done to increase their number. 

" This being, so far as I can make ojit, their view, they 
insisted that the small holders should be tenants — and (in 
England, at least) tenants of a public body. Now there is 
not a farmer of sense in the whole of Great Britain who would 
not rather be a tenant of Mr. Lloyd George's favourite duke 
than of any pubHc authority from Caithness to Cornwall. 
The whole way of looking at the problem is illogical and 
absurd. If it be desirable that money should be spent on the 
land with slight hopes of profit, property in land should not 
be talked of as an abuse. If it be desirable that small culti- 
vators should give long hours of toil to the development of 
their holdings, the reward of possession should be within their 
reach." 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT MEN ON OWNERSHIP 

Pliny (first century a.d.) : " Latifundia (large estates) have 
been the ruin of Italy, and are now also ruining the pro- 
vinces." 

Adam Smith : " The farmer, compared with the proprietor,, 
is as a merchant who trades with borrowed capital compared 
with one who trades with his own. 

" A small proprietor, who knows every part of his little 
territory, who views it with all the affection which property, 
especially small property, naturally inspires, and who upon 
that account takes pleasure not only in cultivating, but in 
adorning it, is generally of all improvers the most industrious, 
the most intelligent, and the most successful." 

John Stuart Mill ; " I conceive it to be established that no 
other existing state of agricultural economy has so beneficial 
an effect on the industry, the intelligence, the frugality, and 
prudence of the population," 
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Cobden : " The condition of the English peasantry has no 
parallel on the face of the earth. There is no country in the 
world where you will not find men holding the plough and 
turning up the furrow on their own freehold." 

Arthur Young : " The magic of property turns sand into 
gold — give a man the" secure possession of a bleak rock, and 
he will turn it into a garden." 

Howitt, on Rural Life in Germany : " The peasants are not, 
as with us, for the most part totally cut off from property in 
the soil they cultivate, totally dependent on the labour 
afforded by others — they are themselves the proprietors." 

M. de Sismondi : " The peasant proprietor is of all culti- 
vators the one who gets most out of the soil." 

A Prussian Minister of Agriculture : "It is almost a uni- 
versally acknowledged fact that the gross produce of the land 
in grain, potatoes, and cattle is increased when the land is 
held by those who own small portions of it."^— Quoted by 
Kay in Free Trade in Land. 

Sir Francis Bertie : " Large regions exist in France, in 
which large properties would never pay, where the land yields 
its full return, thanks to the individual and minute care given 
to it by the proprietor, and in which the peasant proprietor 
earns 10 per cent on his capital, where the tenant farmer 
or Metayer could not extract more than 3 per cent." — 
Despatch 188, Commercial, 1906. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, writing of agriculture in Guernsey, 
enumerates certain causes of success, and adds : " But I 
think the true cause of her triumph and that of her sister 
islands is to be found in the character of their people, which 
character for generations has been profoundly influenced by 
the magic power of ownership. Here every man works for 
himself, and not for the benefit of others, or at least intends 
so to work in the near future.. Therefore he has ambition, 
and ambition in due course leads him to attainment. si sic 
omnes. Were Britain as is this little island of Guernsey, what 
true and immovable prosperity would be hers." 
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A Danish ex-Cabinet Minister in 1909 : " It is a curious 
phenomenon in agriculture that the greater the number of 
small owners the more rapid the ratio of increase in the value 
of the land. This increase always begins at the bottom. The 
holding of a small peasant proprietor is worth 50 per cent 
more than the corresponding quantity of land on a large farm. 
The small owner farms more carefully, and he gets more out 
of the land because he puts more into it. Thus all real reforms 
in agriculture begin at the bottom." — Quoted by Small Holder 
in article on Denmark in The Daily Express. 



AMERICA AND SMALL OWNERSHIP 

In any inquiry as to the advantages of Small Ownership it is 
natural that attention should be given to those European 
countries where it has most abounded. But it is no less 
important, perhaps it is even more significant, to note that 
even new countries, with a sparse population existing on a 
virgin soil, are recognising that prosperity and even national 
safety Ues in the multiplication of small farms cultivated by 
their owners. 

The Governments of Australia are occupied in promoting 
closer settlement of the land, and Australian State Land 
Banks make advances to assist purchasers. There, as in 
Canada, the object, no doubt, is to encourage immigration. 
But the most striking argument in favour of small ownership 
comes from that unexpected quarter, the United States. It 
is set forth in a remarkable article in The World's Work, of 
November, 1909, by Mr. J. J. Hill, the great railway pioneer, 
who controls one of the biggest systems of the West.. 

The kejmote of the article is found in its opening sentences. 
They are quoted because the words are of universal applica- 
tion : — 

" Land without population is a wilderness, and population 
without land is a mob. The United States has many social, 
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political, and economic questions — some old, some new — ^to 
settle in the near future; but none so fundamental as the 
true relation of the land to the national life. The first act in 
the progress of any civilisation is to provide homes for those 
who desire to sit under their own vine and fig tree. A pros- 
perous agricultural interest is to a nation what good digestion 
is to a man." 

Starting from this standpoint, Mr. Hill proceeds to expose 
some of the defects of large farming carried on too exclusively. 
He shows how it has been productive of huge waste, and that 
the land cannot be as profitably and fully cultivated in large 
areas as in small, and declares the yield of wheat in the United 
States to be only half that of Great Britain or Holland. The 
difficulty of obtaining farms is driving large numbers of 
American agriculturists into Canada, where facilities are given 
them for becoming owners of the land. Apart from all ques- 
tion of export, if the United States is to feed its future popu- 
lation, the great farms must be broken up into small free- 
holds, where intensive agriculture can be pursued. If the 
population of the United States is to bear anything like the 
proportion to area of European population, land must be 
more widely distributed ; if the prosperity of the State is to 
be real, it must be based on an agricultural foundation : — 

"It is made clear by every process of logic and by the 
proof of historic fact that the wealth of a nation, the 
character of its people, the quality and permanence of its 
institutions, are all dependent upon a sound and sufficient 
agricultural foundation." 

And he finds this foundation (as he declares the whole 
country is now beginning to do) in the division and distribu- 
tion of the land, " until each farmer has only as much as wiU 
yield him an ample reward for his labour and enable him to 
support his family in comfort." 

Reducing his argument to figures, Mr. Hill points out that 
the average consumption of wheat in the United States is 
seven bushels a head. The total average production is about 
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650,000,000 bushels. The highest possible production under 
present methods of cultivation is about 900,000,000 bushels, 
unless land should be taken from other necessary crops. In 
1950, therefore (taking the ordinary estimate of the growth 
of the population), he estimates that the wheat supply of the 
United States will fall short of the home demand by 400,000,000 
bushels, while stringency in the home supply is threatening in 
the near future. He shows that, while the wheat production 
increased 41 per cent in the period 1904-8, as compared with 
1880-4, the population increased by 74 per cent. The export 
of wheat and wheat flour increased by 24 per cent ; the 
increase in the amount held for home consumption was 
80 per cent. But that is not the most suggestive feature 
of the problem. The increase of wheat production had its 
origin in the opening up of new areas ; in the older States 
•the acreage under wheat has dechned. Most serious of all is 
the fact that the yield per acre has diminished. In 1899 the 
average yield per acre in the United States was 15-8 bushels ; 
in 1907 it was 14 bushels. 

Mr. HiU attributes this to large farming, under which 
proper attention cannot be given to the land. This is saying 
in other words what eminent European authorities have 
so often said, " that improvements in agriculture begin from 
the bottom." In mechanical and labour-saving appliances 
American farming is far ahead of European, but the latter, 
being carried on on small holdings, produces far better results. 
Thus the average yield of wheat per acre in various countries 
for the last ten years is as follows : — 

34-18 bushels per acre 



Netherlands 


. . 341 


Great Britain 


. . 32-2 


Germany 


.. 28 


France . . 


.. 19-8 


United States . 


.. 13-8 



Mr. Hill makes his calculations in terms of wheat, but he 
points out that his conclusions apply to other products as 
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well. Thus he instances the enormous production of butter, 
bacon, and eggs in Denmark, and, in relation to crops, he 
gives the following comparison between the United States 
and Holland : — 

Holland United States 

Wheat : yield per acre . . 34-18 bushels . . 14 bushels 
Oats : yield per acre . . 53-1 „ . . 30 „ 

Potatoes : yield per acre . . 232 „ .'. 96 „ 

This is evidence which we in England cannot afford to 
neglect. Besides all else, it shows how necessary is an Im- 
perial policy which will encourage and stimulate the wheat 
production in our over-seas dominions. 



NEW ZEALAND AND TENANCY 

There seems to be no finality in New Zealand land legis- 
lation. The proposals just submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, even if they are accepted, wiU scarcely solve the 
problem to the satisfaction of the great majority of the 
people. The main feature of the new scheme is a further 
concession to the advocates of freehold tenure. It is now 
proposed to grant the option of the freehold tenure not only 
to tenants of Crown Lands, who hold leases in perpetuity, 
but also to tenants on lands purchased under the Land for 
Settlements Act. 

In this matter the Government is in an awkward position ; 
for while it has to make concessions to the undoubted free- 
hold majority in Parliament, it has at the same time to 
placate those in favour of land nationalisation and the 
Socialists within its own fold. Thus, while conceding, the 
freehold as a general principle — except in regard to the large 
area recently reserved to national endowments — ^it hedges it 
round with restrictions. For instance, the holder of a lease 
in perpetuity (999 years) is to be allowed the freehold at a 
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price midway between the original value and the present 
value ; or again, he may purchase it at the original value, 
on condition that, after every thirty-three years, one- 
tenth of the increase in value since the previous valuation 
shall revert to the State. This process is to continue for 165 
years. The holders of the shorter, renewable leases of Crown 
Lands may obtain the freehold on condition that the State 
shall receive one-fifth of the increment since the previous 
valuation, such payments to be made every thirty-three years, 
apparently for all time. Similarly, those who hold renewable 
leases under the Land for Settlements Act may obtain the 
freehold ; but they must pay to the State no less than 40 per 
cent of the increment at each periodic valuation. It is difS.- 
cult to discern a grain of logic in such differentiation. In 
claiming a share of the so-called unearned increment in the 
case of the rural lands, the New Zealand Government goes 
further than Mr. Lloyd George. 

An extract is here added from a letter of The Times corre- 
spondent in New Zealand, which is vividly significant : — 

"New Zealand, the most democratic and socialistic of 
British countries, is retracing the steps it had taken in the 
direction of land nationalisation. It is only a very few years 
ago that the Government hoisted the leasehold fiag in New 
Zealand. In the words of the then Minister of Lands, they 
had nailed the leasehold colours to the mast, and were pre- 
pared to do or die in the cause. The nails had not been long 
driven in when the Government began to regret that instead 
of using nails they had not adopted the conventional rope 
and pulley. There was a strong demand, both in the House 
and the country, for the lowering of the flag, but the Govern- 
ment did not care to give way all at once. Bit by bit, how- 
ever, the flag was torn down by the party that hoisted it. 
At the last General Election the Minister of Lands himself 
was thrown overboard by his own constituents." 
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EXPERIENCES IN STATE TENANCY AND 
CO-OPERATIVE TENANCY 

In contrasting ownership with tenancy, it is first necessary 
to make sure of the kind of tenancy in question — ^whether it 
is private or public. 

State tenancy is an entirely different thing from private 
tenancy. 

1. In most, if not all cases, County Council tenants pay a 
higher rent than the tenants holding from private landlords. 
Mr. Strutt, at a meeting of the Surveyors' Institute in 1910, 
estimated the cost of management, which has to be paid by 
the tenant, at 2s. an acre ; Mr. Trustram Eve stated that he 
knew cases where it amounted to 4s. an acre. 

The Report of the Small Holdings Commissioners (Cd. 5180) 
for 1910 says that it is now recognised that the Small Holders 
" wUl have, as a rule, to pay more rent per acre than is com- 
monly charged for large farms." 

The same Report gives some practical illustrations of this 
process, one of which is given below ; while others may be 
found in the chapter, " State Tenants in Being," on page 47. 
(a) Broomhill Farm, Notts. Leased by the County 
Council at £150, or 26s. an acre, and sublet to six 
tenants at an aggregate rental of £208 15s., or 36s. 
an acre. In this case the County Council does not 
appear to have erected any buildings ; what build- 
ings there are were put into repair by the lessor. 
But the rent has been increased by 40 per cent. 
(6) Several cases are given in the Report of estates 
bought (not leased) by County Councils and let 
out to tenants. The interest obtained by the 
Councils on their expenditure varies from 4| to 5i 
per cent, which is more than any private owner 
would expect from his land. 
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2. County Council tenants in effect buy the land they 
occupy, but they still remain tenants. 

When County Councils purchase land they charge their 
tenants a sum which wiU extinguish the loan raised to buy 
the land. Usually the charge is ^ per cent, which extinguishes 
the loan in about eighty years. At the end of that period 
the land wiU have been bought and paid for, but the persons 
who bought it will not be the owners — they will still be 
tenants, and the County Councils will own the land. 

At Truro, May 4th, 1910, Sir Edward Strachey dealt with 
this. " He doubted if any occupier taking a lease from a 
County Council would say it very much mattered who was 
going to be the owner of that particular holding at the end 
of eighty years." 

Examine this remarkable statement by a practical case. 
A man of twenty-five years of age rents a farm worth £1000 
from a County Council, paying £2 10s. per annum sinking fund. 
It is true that at the end of eighty years he wiU be dead, and it 
will not affect him personally who owns the land. But at the 
age of sixty -five it will greatly affect him whether he, or the 
County Council, is becoming the owner. For suppose, after 
farming the land for forty years, he retires. If he has been 
merely a tenant, he has nothing but his savings, which are 
reduced by the amount he has been paying on sinking fund 
on behalf of the Council. But if he had been paying that 
£2 10s. per annum on his own behalf, he would have £500 
(half the value of the farm) to show for it if the land were 
then sold. 

3. Tenants of County Councils have no greater security of 
tenure than tenants of private landlords. They are also 
liable to have their rents raised. Indeed, recent actions of 
County Councils, in their administration of the Small Holdings 
Act of 1908, makes this probable. 

In the cases given above the County Councils have raised 
the rent 10s. and 9s. an acre above that charged to them. 
When the lease expires, the landowners may demand this 
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higher rent from the Councils, since they have proved that it 
is an economic rent. 

4. The tenant of a Council cannot get those abatements 
and indulgences which a private landlord can and does give, 
as experience abundantly shows. 

Thus the tenant of a public body does not enjoy the advan- 
tages of a private tenant. 

It is urged against ownership that the owner has to bear 
all the buMens and losses, while the tenant does not, being, 
as it were, in a partnership. This, while true of private 
tenancy, is not true respecting a State tenant. There is no 
partnership in his case ; he must either pay or go. Thus the 
tenant of a public body has any possible disadvantages of 
ownership, without its accompanying compensations. 



DEBT 

The incubus of debt, its paralysing effect, is commonly used 
as an argument against Small Ownership and in favour of 
small tenancy. 

It is argued that as the tenant cannot create a mortgage 
on his land, while the owner can, the latter yields to temp- 
tation and becomes loaded with a hopeless burden of debt. 

To support this contention, frequent reference is made to 
the Continent, where, we are told, the holdings of Small 
Owners are mortgaged up to the hilt. It is no doubt true that 
there are charges, sometimes heavy charges, on these foreign 
small holdings ; but it is too often forgotten that a large pro- 
portion of these charges are for the purchase of the land. 

Suppose a man with a farm worth £1000 has a mortgage 
of £600 on it at 4^ per cent, or £27 per annum ; it makes all 
the difference whether this is for money borrowed as an 
ordinary debt, or whether it represents the cost of purchase. 
If the latter, it is no more than ordinary rent, which in a 
certain number of years will disappear. 
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Further, when arguments are based on the amount per acre 
of a mortgage, the value of the land must be taken into account. 
For example, in Belgium the average mortgage on farms from 
37 to 62 acres is £9 12s. 5d. per acre ; on farms from 7^ to 
12^ acres it is £21 10s. 7d. These seem enormous figures, until 
we remember that land in Belgium is worth £60 an acre. 

After careful investigation, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree (Land 
and Labour in Belgium), estimates the total mortgage debt on 
all the agricultural land comprised in his wide research at 
£2 16s. 5d. an acre, and on mortgaged land at £8 Os. lOd. an 
acre — equal respectively to 4'75 and 13-50 of the value of the 
land without buildings. 

Mr. Rowntree concludes : " Such an inquiry . . . em- 
phatically contradicts the assertion that the land of small 
proprietors is usually mortgaged up to the hUt. The figures 
afford no evidence that the percentage of those whose pro- 
perty is mortgaged is larger among the small than among the 
large proprietors." 

SMALL HOLDINGS ACT, 1908 

Applications for Land. — The total number of applications 
for land under the Small Holdings Act of 1908 was 26,883 
to the end of 1909. The amount of land applied for was 
437,124 acres. Apphcations provisionally approved were 
15,191— for 216,863 acres of land. At the end of 1909 there 
remained 9557 approved applicants for whom no land had 
been acquired, the amount needed to satisfy their applications 
being 146,050 acres. No promises of acquisition were made 
to these 9557 applicants. 

Of these figures the Report says that they are considerably 
in excess of the genuine demand, for these reasons : — 

(q,) On further investigation, some applicants are found 

unsuitable. 
(6) Many applicants withdraw when land is offered to 
them. Of these, many withdraw because of the 
rents demanded by the County Councils. 
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Land Acquired, and Cost. — Up to the end ot 1909, County 
Councils in England and Wales had acquired, or had agreed 
to acquire, 60,889 acres of land. Of this amount, 34,234 
acres had been purchased for £1,107,215 ; and 26,655 had 
been leased to tenants for rents amounting to £33,611. Of 
this land, 36,845 acres had been sublet to 2793 individual 
Small Holders ; 28 acres had been sold to individual Small 
Holders ; and arrangements had been made to let, or there 
had been actually let, 2674 acres to seventeen co-operative 
Small Holdings Associations ; also 1648 applicants had been 
provided with over 20,000 acres direct by private landowners. 
In the Board of Agriculture Report it is estimated that when 
the land acquired but not yet allotted is let, and assuming 
that the associations sublet this land to at least 200 tenants, 
the Act will have provided land for about 6600 applicants in 
two years. 



CO-OPERATIVE TENANCY 

Co-operative Tenancy may be defined as the holding of 
land by a society formed on the co-operative principle, i.e. 
for the benefit of the members, the land being sublet to the 
members by the society. 

In such a case the society is the tenant of the landowner, 
or County Council, and the members are sub-tenants, the 
profits arising from their rents, after payment of expenses, 
being divisible among themselves. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, gives County 
Councils power to sell or let land to such co-operative socie- 
ties. As a result, considerable impetus has been given to the 
movement for Co-operative Tenancy. There are now 147 
Small Holdings and Allotments Societies in England and 
Wales, 134 of which are affiliated to the Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society. Particulars of several of these are given in the 
Report of the Board of Agriculture on Small Holdings, 1910. 
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In some of these societies the land is divided in small 
allotments. For instance, in the Standford Farm, Bedford- - 
shire, held by the Biggleswade and District Small Holdings 
Society, the greater number of holdings average 5 acres each. 
On the other hand, the Kingsthorpe Small Holdings Society 
rents 335 acres from the Northampton Borough Council, 
which are divided into 16 holdings and 70 allotments. The 
70 allotments occupy only 33^ acres, while the holdings range 
from 55 acres to 2 acres. 

In some cases a certain amount of pasture land is kept by 
the association in its own hands, to be used as common 
grazing land by the tenants at an annual charge. Thus, in 
the case of the Burton Farm, Mere, Wiltshire, held from the 
County Council by the Mere Small Holdings Society, 139 
acres of down land, out of a total of 431, provided 60 " leazes " 
(i.e. the right to run one head of stock for the grazing season). 
A " leaze " is valued at £1 5s., and Is. per season is payable 
to the man who looks after the stock. 

The Board of Agriculture Report notes the remarkable 
fact that, though the land is thus held co-operatively, it is 
not cultivated co-operatively. The cultivators show friendly 
feeling, and are often ready to " lend each other a hand," 
but Co-operative Tenancy has not been followed by mutual 
organisation for the processes of supply or distribution. 



A CO-OPERATIVE LAND BANK 

It is worth while to note here a very small but interesting 
attempt to assist men to become owners of land, which is 
being made by a Co-operative Credit Society at Brookvale, 
near Cosby. This society has assumed the functions of what 
is properly called a Land Bank — that is, a bank advancing 
money for the purchase of land. The method is this. The 
members of the bank are also members of the Leicestershire 
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Co-operative Small Holdings Association, from which they 
hold 1 -acre plots. The association sells the land to members 
wishing to purchase at £55 an acre, the rent of the land being 
reduced by one shilling an acre until the whole of the pur- 
chase-money is paid. The Credit Society makes advances to 
its members to enable them to pay substantial instalments 
towards the purchase of their holdings. The operation is a 
very small one, but it deserves mention as a novel attempt 
to promote small ownership. 



FAILURES AMONG SMALL OWNERS IN 
OTHER LANDS 

Those opposed to the policy of Small Ownership of land have 
argued that its failure in foreign countries may be inferred 
from the large number of forced sales of land. It has been 
said that these are very numerous in Germany. 

This argument greatly needs to be examined. 

Of course, there must be failures in all businesses, but the 
prosperity of a business is measured, not by the number, 
but by the percentage, of failures of those engaged in it. 

In 1895 there were in Germany 5,491,132 owners of land 
holding less than 125 acres, a fact to be borne in mind when 
figures of forced sales are adduced against Small Ownership. 

Again, it has to be remembered that in Germany, and ia 
other countries also, land has often been bought through land 
speculators who were less concerned with the suitabiUty of 
the purchaser than with making profits for themselves. This 
will be found discussed in a previous section describing land 
settlement in Germany. In the article on land settlement in 
Austria-Hungary it will also be seen that the State has found 
it necessary to intervene to protect purchasers of land from 
oppressive conditions. This, of course, would also be done here 
if and when a charter was given to a National Land Bank. 

In order, therefore, to estimate the success of Small Owner- 
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ship the results of land purchase under equitable conditions, 
such as are secured by State supervision, must be taken. 

Let us see how this works out in practice. 

In Germany the Prussian Land Settlement Commission has 
created 13,718 Small Ownerships. In 1909 only nine hold- 
ings were brought under a forced sale. In Prussia the forced 
sales for a period of seventeen years were only thirty, or 1-1 
per cent. It is also to be remarked that the majority of these 
cases occurred in the earUer years of land settlement, when 
practical experience was greatly wanting. 

In Denmark, under the Act of 1899, the State has assisted 
1859 persons to purchase land, the average size of the hold- 
ings being 7J acres. Of these, only four have had to give up 
their land. It would appear that losses made by borrowers 
from Land Banks are also very infrequent. Thus, a writer 
on Danish agriculture says of the work of the Credit Union 
of Small Owners that, out of 23,710 loans made in twenty- 
eight years, the bank has had to sell up the property of a 
borrower on only six occasions. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that peasant proprietary, 
established under fair conditions of purchase, and working 
under a well-organised system, gives security and permanency 
to the cultivators of the land. 



IS THE COMPULSORY ACQUISITION OF 

LAND NECESSARY.? 

In objection to a scheme of Small Ownership the question 
is often asked, " Where will you get the land? , Is there to be 
compulsory acquisition ? Are you going to break up estates 
forcibly ; and if not, how can you supply the demand ? " 

The answer is not so difficult. The Unionist Party do not 
believe that compulsory acquisition is needed. There is 
always land being offered for sale, in quantities quite unknown 
to the general public. A single firm of land agents long estab- 
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lished in the south of England has kindly given figures, col- 
lected in the course of a few days previous to the publication 
of this book, of lands offered for sale during the years 1907-10. 
They refer almost altogether to the southern counties, and 
do not pretend to be exhaustive even as applied to them ; 
indeed, the framers of the return say, "We could collect 
particulars of a vast number of additional estates." 

From this report it appears that there were offered for 

sale:— in 1907 .. .. 21,383 acres 

In 1908 . . . . 28,962 „ 

In 1909 .. .. 14,954 „ 

In 1910 (9 months) 19,176 „ 

Total . . . . 84,477 acres 

Twenty-two of these estates exceeded 1000 acres in extent, 
the largest being 7,823. 

From this return, avowedly incomplete and hastily ob- 
tained, it is fair to infer that the quantity of land annually \ 
offered for sale in Ehgland must be very considerable indeed. 

It is also a matter of common knowledge that many large 
landowners have sold, or contemplate the selling of, large 
portions of their property. For instance, the Duke of Bedford 
has sold the Thomey Estate, and announces his intention to 
sell his Tavistock property ; Mr. Long is about to dispose of 
some thousands of acres in Wiltshire ; the Delawarr Estates 
are to be broken up, and numerous other cases might easily 
be cited. It is not likely, however, that these estates will go 
to Small Owners — ^rather to the estate speculator and to the 
would-be landlord, thus perpetuating all that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer so much detests. 

There is beyond question a tendency for this process to ^^ 
extend from causes independent of the fear of predatory 
legislation. Land has lost much of its old fancy value, the 
return to a landlord on his vested capital is small, his re- 
sponsibilities are heavy. And thus there need be no antici- 
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pation of difficulty in supplying the demand for land by 
Small Owners in the open market. 

Deductions to the contrary effect, drawn from the diffi- 
culty sometimes experienced by County Councils in obtaining 
land, are of little value. County Councils find it sometimes 
hard to get land, because they want, perhaps, a single holding, 
and propose to carve it out of a farm, selecting the most 
eligible portion. Naturally, the owner or farmer objects, and 
then compulsion has to be applied. That difficulty would not 
occur in cases where estates were purchased as a whole for 
the purpose of establishing a Settlement, a system that would 
in every way be the most profitable for Small Cultivators, 
both as to terms and in the facilities it would afford for 
the practice of Co-operation. On the Continent the policy of 
colonising Small Ownership is carried out through Settle- 
ments, with the view that otherwise the proper value of 
co-operation — the common use of machinery, and the col- 
lection and transport of produce, etc. — cannot be secured. 



WHY THE BRITISH FREEHOLDERS 
DISAPPEARED 

It is often argued against Small Ownership that it cannot 
be expected to succeed, because the Freeholders, once so 
numerous in the land, have, to a large extent, disappeared. 
The inference drawn is that Ownership is unsuited to British 
soU, climate, and character. 

It is, therefore, worth considering whether the causes 
which led to the decline of Small Ownership stUl exist, or 
whether the conditions have been modified. What, then, were 
the main causes for the decline of Small Ownership ? 

1. Enclosure Acts. — All writers agree that a large number 
of freeholds were obhterated by the passing of 
numerous Enclosure Acts. 
This condition no longer exists. 
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2. Creation of Large, Estates. — At a time when the possession 

of land meant great political and social power many 
landowners were constantly adding to their estates, 
of t^n bidding large prices to induce small proprietors 
to sell in order to round off their properties. When 
commerce developed with fabulous rapidity, men who 
grew rich in the cities made haste to become county 
magnates, practically regardless of cost. The Free- 
holders, whose prosperity suffered at the time when 
cities prospered, were only too ready to sell at the 
high prices offered. It is only right to add that many 
landlords had a sentimental devotion to the land 
which their families had held, with a high sense of 
the responsibility resting upon them, and they added 
to their properties in no grasping, but rather m a 
commendable spirit of local patriotism. 
These conditions no longer exist to the same extent. 
Land has lost much of its political power ; though 
stiU socially desirable it is no longer so indispen- 
sable to social prestige. The recent financial policy 
of the State tends to lower the attraction of large 
estates. Large landowners are selUng without pecu- 
niary necessity to do so ; we see others, like the 
Duke of Bedford, deliberately creating Freeholders. 

3. Debt. — ^Old-fashioned indebtedness, without Co- 

operative Credit, was a danger to British peasant 
proprietary, as it has been to Small Owners in every 
' coimtry. Many large estates have had their origin 
in usury. A local solicitor, perhaps, lent money 
to Small Owners at high interest, and foreclosed. 
Burdened by heavy mortgages, the Freeholders 
could not meet the agricultural depression of the 
last century. To use a Lincolnshire phrase, they 
all " had the monkey^ on their backs." 

^ Moneylender. 
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This condition must always remain, so long as men 
must borrow. But new forms of credit have been 
discovered. The curse of usury has been worse 
in many countries than in England. The money- 
lenders of the Continent had practically ruined 
agriculture, until Raiffeisen showed debtors the 
way out. The Small Owner to-day need no longer 
be at the mercy of the country Shylock, or the 
local dealer who accommodates him with long 
credit, charging wickedly high prices and giving 
poor goods. Through Co-operative Credit the re- 
spectable peasant to-day, however poor, may get 
money as cheaply as the rich man. 

As against these causes, which made for the dis- 
appearance of Small Owners, new conditions have 
arisen which tend towards the greater success of 
ownership : — 

Science. — Small ownership requires intensive cultiva- 
tion, for which scientific knowledge is essential, 
and it is only of late years that progress has been 
made in Scientific Agriculture. The Small Owner 
to-day has advantages which the Small Owner of 
a generation ago did not possess. 

Transport. — ^The small farmer is at a disadvantage, 
compared with the large farmer, in getting his goods 
to market. Everything which brings the produce 
nearer to the consumer benefits him in a propor- 
tionately greater degree. The extension of rail- 
ways and motor trafiic, therefore, promotes small 
farming. 

Co-operation. — This is dealt with more fuUy in a later 
section of this volume. Here it is enough to say 
that by co-operation Small Owners become a single 
entity, lose the disadvantages of separation, and 
attain the position of capitalists. 
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Prom these considerations it will be seen that the dis- 
appearance of the old Freeholders can in no way be used as 
an argument against Ownership under modern conditions. 

URBAN ALLOTMENTS IN RELATION TO 
SMALL OWNERSHIP 

Although somewhat outside its particular purpose, this book 
cannot be complete without some reference to allotments in 
or adjoining large towns. From the demand for such plots 
by town-dwellers some guess may be made of the extent to 
which men may be drawn back from the town to the country 
under favourable conditions. The results obtained from town 
allotments will give some idea of the agricultural ability which 
is running to waste in our cities. Any such estimates must, 
of course, be crude, but they can hardly be omitted from the 
consideration of the larger question* of agricultural reform, 
for a town allotment may be the stepping-stone to, and its 
cultivation an apprenticeship for, a small holding. 

The table on opposite page shows the area of land held 
and let as allotments by local authorities in England and 
Wales on December 31st, 1909. 

During the year 1909 there were 16,996 applications for 
SmaU Allotments made to Local Authorities, of which 1140 
were for allotments of from 1 to 5 acres, the others being for 
less than 1 acre. Of these, 5818 persons and 9 associations 
obtained land ; while applications from 9 associations and 
11,627 individuals remained unsatisfied. 

The most significant feature in these figures is that the 
applications for allotments made to Urban Authorities was 
more than double those made to Parish Councils. The figures 
are : — 

Number of applications to Town Councils . . 5670 

„ „ Urban District Councils 5379 

,, „ Parish Councils . . 5887 
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Local 


Area of Land. 


No. of Tenants 

holding 

Allotments. 


Authority. 


Purchased. 


Hired. 


Total. 


London 
County 
Council ... 


a. r. p. 
8 3 


a. r. p. 
31 1 36 


a. r. p. 
42 1 39 


382 


Town 
Councils ... 


1,949 3 33 


1,643 2 14 


3,593 2 7 


25,822 and 13 
Associations. 


Urban 
District 
Councils ... 


730 1 


2,948 27 


3,678 28 


21,790; 7 Asso- 
ciations and 1 
Committee. 


Parish 
Coimcils ... 


2,999 3 14 


16,450 2 37 


19,450 2 11 


42,556 and 1 
Association. 


Totals ... 


5,687 3 11 


21,076 3 34 


26,764 3 5 


90,550; 21 

Associations 
and 1 Com- 
mittee. 



It thus appears that while, under the operation of the 
Parish Councils Act of 1894 and of the Act of 1908, the 
number of tenants of Parish Councils was nearly double that 
of tenants of Urban Authorities, the opportunity given by 
the Act of 1908 to townsfolk resulted in twice as great a 
demand for land from them as from the country people. It 
is, therefore, clear that there is a considerable demand for 
land among the dwellers in the towns. 
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Narrowing our inquiry to the larger towns, we find that of 
the 73 County Boroughs in England and Wales, 35 have 
provided allotments. The area of land let in aUotments is 
1787 acres 2 roods and 3 perches, let to 13,496 persons and 7 
associations. ' 

Of all the County Boroughs, Bristol has the largest number 
of allotment holders, namely 1882, and one association. 
These tenants are jplaced on 191 acres of land, divided into 
different blocks situated in various parts of the city. All the 
land is rented by the Town Council-^— about haK on yearly 
tenancy, and half on leases from five to twenty-one years. 
The rent paid by the Council is £738 4s. 8d. ; there was an 
expenditure of £1350 on roads, fences, etc. ; and the rents 
received by the Council amount to £1103 10s. 9d. This gives 
an average rent, inclusive of all outgoings, of lOd. a perch, 
or £6 13s. 4d. an acre. Here, as in all the other cases specially 
reported on by the Small Holdings Commissioners, the aUot- 
ments are well cultivated, and rents are regularly and fully 
paid. 

There are, of course, a great number of allotments near 
towns which are not held under the Municipal Authority. 
Thus there are a large number of persons holding allotments 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, on 100 acres of land 
situated in various parts of Winchester. This is an interesting 
instance, because it shows the value of co-operative land- 
holding in such cases as this. Formerly there were 570 
tenants, paying 6d. a perch, or at the rate of £4 an acre. 
But, as the land had prospective building value, the Com- 
missioners had power to resume possession of practically half 
the land at a month's notice, payment of compensation for 
crops, etc., to be made at the rate of £8 an acre, if the dis- 
turbance occurred during the summer: months. To get better 
terms, an association was formed with a good financial 
guarantee. The society secured a five years' lease of land 
not likely to be required soon for building, but they held that 
portion likely to be wanted subject to six months' notice of 
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resumption and compensation for crops at the rate of £16 an 
acre. The rent of the 100 acres was fixed at £2 an acre. The 
society have taken an additional 53 acres from the Com- 
missioners on a five years' lease at 31s. 8d. an acre to provide 
against the loss of the building land when it arises, and mean- 
while have sublet 47 acres of this ground to two farmers on 
short tenancies. The tenants of the- society thus get greater 
security of terms, the rent has been reduced to 6d. a perch, 
and the balance of rent in the hands of the association on the 
first year's working would admit of a further reduction of f d. 
per perch. These allotment holders carry on all their business 
on co-operative principles, and the cultivation of the land has 
vastly improved. 

The movement for the utilisation of waste spaces in London 
caimot be ignored. It has been estimated that there are about 
10,000 acres of land now derelict in the metropolis, some once 
occupied, but now encumbered by rubbish and wreckage of 
buildings, some waiting for the builder. The Vacant Land 
Cultivation Society, the object of which is philanthropic, has 
been instrumental in bringing into cultivation some areas of 
most unlikely soil in the very centre of the town, the cost of 
clearing which was often very heavy. In other places, further 
away from London, allotments may be seen on open spaces, 
which in course of time will be covered with streets. To watch 
the work carried out in the late evenings, on Saturday after- 
noons and on Sunday mornings, is to learn what a force for 
agricultural revival lies dormant in the cities, and what 
intensive cultivation may do. Many of the cultivators com- 
mence with little knowledge, but they learn from their neigh- 
bours who have not forgotten early experience in the country. 
" To zeal is added experience, and both combined give success, 
Produce has been sold off these little plots, of 10 or 20 perches, 
equivalent to £25 to £60 an acre. The implements are often 
primitive, but the ingenuity shown in turning old boxes and 
oddments to account is very striking and suggestive. 

The thought forces itself, what of these people when their 
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gardens are taken by the builder ? A profitable outlet for 
their energy will be lost to them. Is it not possible to utihse 
that energy in a larger field, and to give to its owners an 
opening on the land ? 

It is obvious that ownership is not a practicable form of 
tenure for much of the allotment land near large towns. Its 
prospective building value makes the price prohibitive. But 
though the allotment holder must in most cases remain a 
tenant, in him will probably be found a potential small owner. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Agricultural Education is not a subject that is wholly 
germane to this volume, yet since Tenancy has suffered, and 
Small Ownership must inevitably sufEer, because of the lack 
of systematic, earnest, and scientific education in agriculture 
on the lower levels, it is given a brief space here, holding, as 
it does, as important a place in agricultural progress as 
Co-operation. 

In the Report of the Board of Agriculture on Small Hold- 
ings, 1900, there are three references to Agricultural Educa- 
tion, so significant that they may be quoted. They are the 
opinions of Small Holders. 

p. 78. "Many of the members hope to place their children 
on the land ; they are doubtful, however, whether the 
education given at the elementary schools is the best 
form to fit them for work of the kind, and the impres- 
sion prevails that an extended system of technical 
instruction is needed, and that more object-lessons are 
required. Apart from reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
several of the men declare that the education they had 
received had proved to be of no use to them whatever." 

p. 97. "Apart from the 'three R's ' the men consider their 
education has proved of but little practical use, and 
they think that lectures on agricultural subjects would 
be most helpful and beneficial to them at the present 
time." 
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p. 105. "There seemed to be a general opinion among the 
men that more might be done in the system of 
elementary education to fit country children for worli 
upon the land than is at present the case^" 

These are the opinions of small cultivators in three different 
counties, significant as showing that this class wants instruc- 
tion, and as showing that it does not get it. They bear out 
the conclusion of the Report of the Departmental Committee 
of 1908, that 

" The facilities for agricultural instruction of a lower grade 
are unorganised, unsystematic, and wholly inadequate." 

Of higher agricultural education in England there is no 
lack. But, admirable as it is in equipping men for the higher 
walks of agriculture, and preparing men who in their turn 
may become teachers, it does not supply what is really the 
crying want of agriculture — ^instruction for the small workers 
on the soil. We are, in fact, building from the top, not from 
the bottom, and yet, as a Continental authority has said, 
agricultural progress comes not from above, but from below, 
This is true on the Continent for two reasons. First, that 
more attention is given to agricultural teaching both of the 
child and of the adult ; and next because the child, or the 
man, after he has been taught, can put his teaching into 
practice on his own land. 

Our system of elementary education in rural schools 
most properly awakens ambitions in the scholars ; but it 
does not point them to the land for the gratification 
of those ambitions. But this is not wholly the fault of the 
educational system ; it is also the fault "of our agrarian 
system. The peasant's son sees no opening on the land, 
little or nd chance of advancement, no prospect of owning 
his little farm. To better himself he turns ;to the town. 
Whence we may conclude that, while careful elementary 
agricultural teaching is essential for the well-being of small 
cultivators, there must be a larger prospect of carving out a 
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career on the land before the children of the country avail 
themselves of agricultural training. j 

In France school teachers are strictly enjoined to in- 
culcate in their pupils a sense of the dignity of agriculture, 
to point out that it offers openings no less than the cities, to 
train the children in a love of the land and its cultivation. 
When we can show our children how they can get land, then 
we, too, can train them to seek on the laind that which now, 
too often in vain, they seek in the overcrowded towns. 

The necessity for an adequate system of instruction in- 
creases, therefore, with the growth of Small Holdings, and 
this book would be incomplete without some reference to it. 
Such reference must be brief. It is not possible to enter 
into the defects of our system, seeing that an enumeration 
of them, and of the measures required to amend them, occu- 
pies, in an abbreviated form, nearly three pages of a Blue 
Book. But it will not be out of place to mention shortly 
what other nations are doing. In no country, perhaps, is 
there a more thorough and systematic course than in Belgiuin.; 
Besides the higher education given at the State College, the 
Veterinary CoUege, and the University of Louvain, there are 
more elementary courses provided in various centres and in 
some private schools subsidised by the State. There are 
eleven schools for teaching farmers' daughters agriculture 
and domestic economy. For children, agricultural education i 
is given in all primary schools, which is frequently followed 
by continuation classes, held in the evening, for children who 
have Just left school. In 1905 there were twenty-eight con- 
tinuation schools with an aggregate attendance of 900. f 

For persons engaged in agriculture the Belgian Government 
provides instruction through experts, who are caHed Agronomes. 
These, with their assistants, are assigned to various districts, 
where they give lectures on aU branches of farming, with special;! 
courses for farmers' wives. There were 6281 such lectures in 
1905, all largely attended. A still more important branch 
of the work of the Agronomes is the helping of farmers by 
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private advice. They receive and answer all kinds of ques- 
tions connected with farming, either by letter or by conver- 
sations at fairs and markets. Besides this, the Agronomes 
have charge of experimental plots, where the farmers can see 
the practical application of improved methods. 

In France agricultural teaching is compulsory in the ele- 
mentary schools. The scope of the training is thus described 
in an official memorandum, which may be quoted as an ad- 
mirable exposition of the subject : " The aim of elementary 
instruction in agriculture is to initiate the bulk of our country 
children into that degree of elementary knowledge which is 
necessary to enable them to read a modern book on agriculture 
with profit ... to inspire them with a love of country life 
so that they may prefer it to that of towns and factories ; 
and to convince them of the fact that agriculture, besides 
being the most independent of all means of livelihood, is also 
more remunerative than many other occupations to those 
who practise it with industry, intelligence, and enlighten- 
ment." 

For children, when they leave school, "Practical Agricultural 
Schools" are provided, situated on farms where the pupils 
combine practical work with theoretical teaching. The French 
Government provides the teachers and pays the expenses of 
accessory work, such as experiments and the like ; the fees 
go to the promoters of the schools, such as Local Authorities. 
The fees, which include board, lodging, and all expenses, are 
fixed at from £16 to £24 a year. 

Germany, too, has Farm Schools, somewhat similar to 
those of France, but the form of education most favoured is 
by means of Winter Schools, to which children go as boarders 
in the winter months. 

Holland, which pays great attention to agricultural in- 
struction, also adopts the Winter School system. In Denmark 
there are forty-three agricultural schools providing winter 
courses, which extend over two seasons. The students at 
these are of more advanced age than in the other countries 
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mentioned, the average age being twenty-three. The schools 
are private ventures, subsidised by the State and the Local 
Authorities, and the State makes grants to County School 
Boards to provide scholarships for poor pupils. 

It is to be remembered, too, that in most of these countries 
the great co-operative societies promote agricultural training 
by means of literature and lectures. 

In Ireland agricultural teaching has been considerably de- 
veloped and systematised under the stimulus of a peasant 
proprietary. There are officials, analogous to the Agfonomes 
of Belgiu*! and Russia, who give advice and instruction to 
farmers, and who on occasion will give the cultivator a prac- 
tical exhibition of how to work his land. In some districts 
these officials, engaged by the County Council, cultivate small 
holdings as object-lessons, with marked benefit to the agri- 
culture of the neighbourhood. 

The effect of proper training on the agriculture of those 
countries where it is widespread has been very marked. The 
farmer has lost that contempt for scientific theory which; held 
so firm a place in the rural mind. He no longer rehes on 
" rule of thumb " traditions, but conducts his operations on 
a scientific basis. Thus agricultural development begins at 
the bottom ; those who derided theory have become pro- 
gressive. 

It is entirely outside the scope of this volume to suggest the 
direction in which educational reform in this country should 
move. But it is clearly necessary that it should follow the 
broad lines which experience has shown to be so effective 
elsewhere. It is distressing to know from Goverimient reports 
that in all England there are only four schools which 
give agricultural instruction suitable to those who have 
little or no secondary education. Some County Councils have 
tried to develop agricultural teaching in the elementary 
schools,"but such efforts are sporadic, and most frequently 
the teacher has no practical knowledge of the subject. 

We have plenty of institutions in which to train instructors. 
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What is required is to train them not only in the science of 
agriculture, but in the art of imparting their knowledge to 
others. This being done, it remains to bring them into 
direct touch with the cultivators of the land and their chil- 
dren. It wiU cost money, but it wiU be money weU spent. 
Other nations have perceived this, and their expenditure is 
repaid with usury. We have economised, and have lost all. 
It should no longer be possible for Small Holders to say that 
their education has done nothing to fit them for their career. 
But, as has been said, to induce children to accept agri- 
cultural training, it is essential to offer them a career, and 
prospects of advancement on ' the land. To make Small 
Ownership profitable, better teaching is required ; to make 
technical instruction fruitful, Small Ownership is necessary. 



HOUSING 

Next to the question of providing the small owner with 
land comes the question of providing him with a dwelling- 
house and farm buildings, a question of hardly less im- 
portance, though secondary in point of procedure. Of course, 
there wiU be many cases where a sitting tenant buys his 
holding, in which case the existing buildings wiU go with the 
land and be merged in its price. But in very many cases 
money wiU have to be provided to equip the newly created 
farm with the necessary buildings. As the object of the 
Purchase Scheme is to trench not at all, or as Httle as possible, 
on the new occupier's working capital, such building money 
must be advanced by the purchasing authority, whether the 
State or the National Land Bank. Under the present Small 
Holdings Scheme aU expenditure by a County Council on a 
holding is merged in the rent; and similarly, expenditure 
on buildings could be made part of the purchase-price of the 
land. Probably it might be necessary to do this by dividing 
the purchase-price into two classes, the first, say four-fifths. 
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representing a kind of first mortgage at the lowest rate of 
interest allowed by the current value of money, and the 
remaining one-fifth representing a second mortgage at a 
slightly higher rate of interest, which would pay off the cost 
of buildings in a shorter period. 

This would, of course, increase the size of the annual 
payments, but the increase would be small. Assuming £400 
to be the cost of the necessary buildings in a 30-acre farm, 
the instalments required to repay it in thirty years would 
not be a very heavy tax on the farmer. 

The above estimate of the cost of equipping a smaU farm 
with the necessary buildings is furnished by a high financial 
and agricultural expert, and may be regarded as an approxi- 
mate standard of cost for the purpose of calculation. But no 
absolute standard can be fixed. The cost of building varies 
considerably with locality. In some districts material is 
cheap and convenient, in others it has to be brought from a 
distance. Thus an examination of various types of labourers' 
cottages shows a wide divergence of cost, not always pro- 
portionate to the accommodation or sesthetic properties of 
the buildings. Again, the cost of outbuildings will be increased 
or diminished by the class of cultivation the owners may 
adopt ; and, in the case of dairy work, by the fact whether 
he goes in for butter- making himself, or whether he works 
on the co-operative principle and sends his milk straight away 
to the depot. 

The cost of the dwelling will be greater if it be a detached 
residence ; it will be appreciably reduced if it be semi-dq- 
tached, less still if it form part of a block with a few others. 
This is a point to be carefully considered in parcelling out 
small farms on a large estate. In Germany, as will be seen 
in the chapter devoted to Land Settlement, the question 
has been studied with care, and it has been found effective 
and economical to group the dwellings belonging to con- 
tiguous holdings in small groups. All these considerations 
tend to make building cost more or less variable. 
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In Ireland tlie Local Authorities achieve the impossible 
by providing labourers' dwellings, of a kitchen and three 
rooms, together with from half an acre to one acre of land, 
for a rent of less than a shilling a week. But that is not a 
business proposition ; it involves a burden on the rates, 
and it cannot be quoted as any indication of what the cost 
to a small owner in Great Britain would be. But recently 
some interesting figures of the cost of building cottages have 
been published by a real land reformer, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
who has done as effective service for Small Ownership and 
Small Tenancy as he has done for military training and 
against Socialism. 

He set himself to build cottages which should be comfort- 
able and cheap. For £300 he has buUt a pair of cottages, 
semi-detached, with a kitchen, which is also Uving-room, 
three bedrooms, and offices. This is about the lowest price 
for which such accommodation can be given. Cottages on 
other estates have cost as much as £250 and £300 each, some 
of which probably went in improving their appearance. 
Elsewhere cottages have been built at the same price as Mr. 
Strachey's, but with inferior accommodation, and, perhaps, 
with less solidity. The buildings now described are made of 
concrete blocks 18 inches by 9 inches by 9 inches. These 
blocks are not cheaper than bricks of equal bulk, but the cost 
of construction is reduced, while the thickness of the walls 
would seem to make for the comfort of the inmates. 

A cottage, therefore, for a small holder can be erected, 
if not detached, for weU under £200, for less, perhaps, if the 
man be young and have no family. As the farmer prospers, 
he could make additions, and it would probably be well to 
design the houses with a view to that happy contingency. 

DweUings, indeed, could be erected for less if they were 
grouped in larger blocks, or if men willing to begin in 
a humble way were not debarred from doing so by the by- 
laws and regulations of Local Authorities. These regulations 
are well meant ; in populous centres they are absolutely 
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essential, but it is questionable whether they need be so 
rigidly enforced in the case of buildings in the country. 
In our colonies, where the climate is often more severe than 
here, men are content to start in very primitive structures, 
for which better ones are substituted as they grow in pros- 
perity. Without suggesting that persons should be allowed 
to dweU under squalid or insanitary conditions, it is suggested 
that greater latitude in choosing their accommodation should 
be permitted to country dwellers. 



PART V 



CHAPTER XI 

OWNERSHIP 

(Continued) 

STATISTICS AND NOTES 

In this section, whicli is a continuous argument for Small 
Ownership through the medium of statistics, with accom- 
panying notes, facts are presented which it is hoped will be 
of use to speakers and writers on the subject. As with the 
preceding section dealing with credit, and the succeeding 
section dealing with co-operation, an attempt has been made 
to crystallise information and to suggest lines of reasoning, for 
which the earlier part of the book, with its more comprehen- 
sive treatment, will, it is hoped, be a convincing and sub- 
stantial preparation. 

The Channel Islands. 

The agricultural conditions of the Channel Islands cannot 
be omitted from any review of Intensive Cultivation. They 
are the only spots among the European dependencies of 
Britain where the Continental system of tenure and culture 
prevails. Not only that, but the results are even more 
remarkable than on the Continent itself. 

In Guernsey there are about 12,000 acres under cultivation 
by some 1800 persons, the average size of the holdings being 
about 6^ acres. Land sells at £100 an acre for rather poor 
soil, and it has been known to sell at £500 an acre for agri- 
cultural purposes. Guernsey has advantages of climate, 
though Mr. Rider Haggard (Rural England) doubts if 
these greatly vary from those of the south of England. The 
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soil is very fair, though not extraordinarily good. 'Both Mr. 
Haggard and Mr. Collenette, a resident in the islands, ascribe 
the prosperity of Guernsey to the small and intense cultiva- 
tion, and to ownership evoking the highest qualities of thrift 
and industry. 

The system of tenure is peculiar to Guernsey, and is curious. 
Land is either held in freehold, or under a perpetual rent- 
charge. If the rent-charge be regularly paid, the purchaser is 
to aU intents and purposes an owner, and is free to deal with 
the land as he Ukes. In some cases the whole purchase- price 
remains as a rent-charge, in others a quarter of the purchase- 
money is paid down and the balance remains as rent-charge, 
which may be redeemed at the option of the purchaser. This 
rent-charge is based on wheat prices, and sometimes fluctuates 
with the price of wheat, but as a rule it is fixed at £1 a 
quarter, being 5 per cent on the value of the Guernsey quarter, 
fixed in the relationship to landed property at £20 local 
currency. As the process is complicated a concrete example 
may be given. 

Suppose A wants to sell land valued at £1200 to B. He can 
seU it for a lump sum, or on the rentrcharge system {bailler ct, 
rentes). If the latter the price is divided into sixty quarters 
of £20 each. A can convey the property wholly in quarters 
without receiving any, cash. In that case B pays him £60 a 
year perpetual rent-charges. If part of the purchase- money 
(say 25 per cent) is paid down, then the remaining forty-five 
quarters remain as a permanent mortgage, on which he pays 
£45 a year. Should the rentes fall into arrears the owner can 
seize the property, in which case B loses the £300 which he 
has paid down. 

Jersey contains about 2500 acres of cultivated land, which 
is divided among . 2797 occupiers. Potatoes and roots are 
the main product. The soil is better than that of Guernsey, 
the climate is much the same. The land is worked under a 
system of highly intensive culture, and is extremely valuable. 
Mr. Haggard mentions a farm of about 22 acres which was 
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sold for £5760, or about £270 an acre. It has to be re- 
membered that this is in great part due to the fact that, in 
favourable localities, Jersey can produce potatoes a couple 
of weeks ahead of England, and so command very high prices 
for a portion of her produce. But, after making allowance fop 
such advantages, Mr. Haggard thus ends his review of the 
Channel Islands : " Doubtless they are greatly favoured by 
soil, climate, and other circumstances. Still, it is safe to 
conclude that the facts that they own the land they till, and 
work upon it with the intelligence and energy which in every 
clime men will devote to their immediate and peculiar inter- 
ests, are the mainsprings of their success." 

Tenancy v. Ownership. 

The following extract from the proceedings of a meeting 
of the Surveyors' Institution on February 21st, 1910, when 
Mr. R. M. D. Sanders read a paper entitled " Land Banks 
and Small Holdings," is given ^s striking evidence of the 
position of a small holder under the County CouncUs and 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908. The words are part of a 
speech made by Mr. H. Trustram Eve, an undoubted 
authority on the subject : — 

" Personally he thought these transactions should be 
confined to small holders, as he did not believe in tempting 
the large farmer to buy his farm. But suppose the County 
Council had £1000 to spend, and suppose they bought land 
worth £33 an acre, fair land in a good position, that would give 
30 acres of land ; under the present Act they could borrow at 
3^ per cent, which was £35 a year annual charge, and they 
could borrow for eighty years on bare land, which worked out at 
J per cent for return of capital, making £2 10s. per annum, so 
the total charge for principal and interest on that £1,000 
worth of land would be £37 10s. per annum ; 30 acres divided 
into that £37 10s. worked out at an annual payment of £1 5s. 
per acre. If they hked to put on £2 10s. for expenses that 
would come to £1 6s. 8d. per annum, and if they put another 
3s. 4d. for hypothetical expenses it came to 30s. per annum, 
which was an extremely reasonable figure for any small owner 
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to stand at ; at the same time he would have the deeds in his 
possession of land worth £33 an acre. If he got the money at 
3 per cent, the cost would work out at less. 

" At the present moment the small occupier was paying more 
rent than the figures he sketched out. If the County Council 
bought a farm at precisely tlie same figures and let it to a 
small holder, the County Council would calculate the cost as 
he had done, and would have to add 4s. per acre in his district 
and 7|^ or 10 per cent in other districts on to the £37 10s. per 
annum for collection of rent and surveyors' expenses. Mr. 
Strutt mentioned 2s. per acre, but he had made out two or 
three profit and loss accounts of actual working for the last 
year, and he found that 4s. an acre was not too much ; at any 
rate that amount was required in his county. It was that 
cost of management which, as Mr. Strutt pointed out, killed 
the idea of letting ; it absolutely disappeared if the land was 
sold, and the necessity for the employment of an agent thereby 
ceased ; they simply had to collect the annuity, as building 
societies were doing every day. Consequently, though it 
sounded like a fairy tale, the annual payment by way of 
interest and sinking fund would be less for a small owner to 
pay than the rent which, in present circumstances, he paid to 
the Council, and he would have the advantage of the sinking 
fund going into his own pocket instead of into the pockets of 
the County CouncU. In other words, the small holder was at 
present buying the farm for the County Council, which could 
not be fair or right." 

The Present Position of Land Purchase in England. 

Under the Act of 1907 (now consolidated with the Act of 
1892), the financial position of a purchaser is as follows : — 

He pays down one-fifth of the purchase money ; one- 
fourth of the purchase money may be secured as a perpetual 
rent charge. The residue is (a) repayable in fifty years in 
annual instalments, the interest diminishing with the repay- 
ment of principal, or (6) by an equated payment in annual 
instalments. 

The Position oi the Purchaser in Ireland. 

Under the Act of 1903 the purchaser was advanced the 
whole of the purchase money at 3J per cent ; 2f per cent 
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being interest, and ^ per cent being sinking fund. The advance 
was repayable in 68| years. 

Under the Act of 1909 the annual instalment has been 
raised to 3J per cent ; 3 per cent for interest, and ^ per cent 
sinking fund. 

Under the Act of 1903 the maximum amount that could 
be advanced to a purchaser was £7000. Under the Act of 
1909 the maximum is £3000, with discretion to the Com- 
missioners to advance £5000 in special cases. 

Agricultural Population. 

England was once an agricultural country. She produced 
the greater part of the food stuffs she needed. Her agri- 
cultural population balanced her industrial population. Her 
methods were studied by countries like Germany and Den- 
mark, who now supply her with what she needs from soil 
much inferior to that of England. Her agricultural popula- 
tion declined from 2,300,000 in 1841 to 988,340 in 1901. The 
people must be put back upon the land ; dairying and vege- 
table products must be increased ; intensive cultivation must 
be developed, or England, in a short time, will be at the 
mercy of other nations for nine-tenths of the food she con- 
sumes. 



Persons employed in Agriculture. 
England and Wales. 



1841. 
1851. 
1861. 
1871. 
1881. 
1891. 
1901. 



McCuUoch's Estimate 
Census Returns... 



2,300,000 
1,904,687 
1,803,049 
1,423,854 
1,199,827 
1,099,572 
988,.340 



Population. 
England and Wales. 

15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 
29,002,525 
32,527,843 



Agricultural Capital. 

While European nations, not more fortunately placed 
either as to quality of land or climate, have increased the 
value of their agricultural property during the last genera- 
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tion, as is the case with Denmark, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, and France, the decline of agricultural capital in 
England during the last generation has been appalling. Since 
1874 alone it is estimated that her agricultural capital has 
declined by at least seventeen hundred millions. It is still 
possible to prevent further- depreciation and wastage : the 
people should be brought back to the land. 

Loss of agricultural capital in Great Britain since 1874 : 
estimated by Roya,l Commission, 1894, at £1,000,000,000 ; 
estimated by Sir Reginald Palgrave, 1905, at £1,700,000,000 ; 
estimated by other authorities, the loss in fifty years has 
been £2,000,000,000. 

The following statements taken from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1894, are very signifi- 
cant : — 

"Sir Alfred Milner ... is of opinion that the capital 
value of land has been enormously altered within the last 
twenty or thirty years. He estimates that in 1894 it was equal 
to eighteen years' purchase on the gross annual value assessed 
to Schedule A." 

" Sir Robert Giffen has calculated that in 1875 it was 
equivalent to thirty years' purchase on the assessments to the 
same schedule." 



Agricultubal Capital of Eokeign Cotinteies 
MulhalVs Estimates. 





1840 


1891-6 


Increase 




(Millions) 


{Millions) 


(Millions) 




£ 


£ 


£ ' 


France 


. 1743 


3093 


1350 


Germany 


630 


2508 


1878 


Russia 


. 517 


2710 


2193 


Austria 


. 702 


1797 


1095. 


Italy . . 


. 452 


1399 


947 


Denmark 


46 


254 
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Value o! Land in Great Britain. 

The information conveyed in the table given below is of 
unusual interest and importance, showing, as it does, through 
the medium of income the approximate value of the land of 
the United Kingdom. 

Gross income from Lands returned under Schedule A of the 
Income Tax : — 

£ 
1870-71 56,239,212 



1880-81 
1890-91 
1900-1 
1907-8 



59,311,323 
47,753,452 
42,885,610 
42,135,735 



There has thus been a fall of £17,000,000 in the gross income 
from land since 1880. Of this, nearly £12,000,000 was lost in 
the decade 1880-90, and nearly £5,000,000 between 1890 and 
1900. Since 1900 the fall has been only £750,000. Prom 
this it may be inferred that the causes which led to the great 
fall from 1880 to 1900 have ceased to operate, and that we 
are practically at the lowest level. 

Comparing these figures with the average prices and rents 
of agricultural lands in Belgium, we find some remarkable 
agreements and contrasts. Thus the average price of land 
in Belgium rose from £34 17s. per acre in 1830 to £68 12s. in 
1880, which year was there, as here, the high-water mark of 
land value. From 1880 to 1895 there was a sharp fall to 
£47 5s. per acre, corresponding with the fall in Great Britain 
and doubtless due to much the same cause — foreign com- 
petition. 

But between 1895 and 1908 the value of land in Belgium 
rose from £47 5s. per acre to £59 13s., while the value of 
British land still declined, though in reduced ratio. This 
cannot be attributed to protective tariffs, because there 
are in Belgium no duties on cereals (except oats, Is. OJd. per 
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cwt.), nor on vegetable products. The only important duties 
are on meat and cattle. We must, therefore, attribute the re- 
vival of Belgian agriculture to its system of Small Holdings 
and the greater elasticity it gives. 



Average Size of Small Holdings in different Countries. 

The two tables given below show to a great extent why it 
is that England does not supply her own food stuffs ; why 
land has gone out of cultivation, and why the countryside 
is lonely. The average size of small holdings, including hold- 
ings of less than 1 acre, is 30 acres in Great Britain ; while 
in Germany it is 19-35 ; France, 15-05 ; and in Belgium, 5-7. 
These are statistics which throw a powerful light upon Eng- 
land's position. She has lost the balance between the work- 
shop and the field, and, until she restores it, the character of 
the population must be affected, while we become more and 
more dependent upon other nations for the necessaries of life. 

AvBEAQE Size of Small Holdings in Different 
Countries. 



Oouutvy. 


Including holdings 


Excluding holdings of less 


of less than 1 


acre. 


than 1 acre. 




Acres. 




Acres. 


Belgium... 


5-7 




14-5 


France 


15-05 




24 


Germany 


19-25 




33-5 (Prussian only) 


Denmark 


35-59 




49 


Great Britain . . . 


30 




63 


England 


26-95 




70 


Scotland 


55-31 




57 


Wales 


38-05 




62 



WHERE OWNERS CULTIVATE 

Size of Smali< Holdings in Great Britain. 
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Size of Holdings. 


Total Area. 


Percentage 
of whole. 


Remarks. 




Acres. 






Not exceeding about 






These figures are 


5 acres ... ' 


366,792 


1-13 


taken from the Re- 


5 acres to about 20 






turns of 1895. In 


acres 


1,667,64:7 


5-12 


the agricultural 


20 acres to about 50 






statistics for 1905 


acres 


2,864,976 


8-79 


it is stated that 


50 acres to about 






these proportions 


100 acres 


4,885,203 


1500 


remain practically- 


Above 100 acres ... 


22,792,895 


69-96 


unchanged. 



Tenure of Land in various Countries. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Germany nearly seven- 
eighths of the land cultivated is worked by the owners of 
that land ; while in Denmark the proportion is stiU higher ; 
in Belgium it is nearly three times that of Great Britain ; in 
France it is nearly four times that of Great Britain. It would 
appear, therefore, that the agricultural prosperity of these 
countries is largely due to the application of the principle of 
ownership as applied to land. 

Proportion of land cultivated by the owners : — 

Country. Proportion of Land cultivated 

by the Owners. 



Great Britain 


.. 12% 


Belgium . . 


.. 35% 


France . . 


.. 47-50% 


Germany 


.. 86% 


Denmark 


.. 88% 



Yield per acre of different Crops. 

England has not lost her position as a wheat-growing 
country because of the nature of her soil, but from other 
causes. It will be seen from the following table that she can 
grow more wheat and oats to the acre than either France or 
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Germany, and also that in oats and potatoes her production 
per acre is in excess of either France or Germany ; yet in all 
these products she falls far behind. She can no longer com- 
pete with the great new lands like the Argentine, the United 
States and Canada, and with India, where there is a vast 
agricultural population working for a small wage ; but in all 
products, except cereals, she ought to be able still to lead the 
world. 

Yield Per Acre of Different Crops. 
Average 1900-4 





Wheat. 


Eye. 


Oats. 


Sugar beet. 


Potatoes. 




Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Belgium 
France 


33| 
19 


31i 
15J 


54J 
26i 


12 
10 


6-7 
3 


Germany 
Great Britain . . . 


27 
30 , 


23 




38J 
39 


12 


5 

5-7 


England 
Scotland 


29-7 
37-6 


— 


41 
36 


— 


5-6 
6 



Note. — Except in wheat, Belgium leads the list in the produotifcn of all 
these articles. 

Wheat-growing. 

Admirably adapted as Great Britain is and ill-adapted as 
Germany to the cultivation of wheat, still, as will be seen 
from the following table, England has no more land under 
wheat-cultivation than Germany, while she has little more 
than one-foiu:th as much as France and little more than one- 
half as much as Belgium. As will be seen from a later table, 
in all other departments of agriculturaL production, except 
grass and fodder, she lags far behind. 

Percentage of cultivated area devoted to Wheat. Average 
for 1900-4 :— 

France 212 

Belgium . . . . . . . . . . 9'1 

Germa;ny . . . . . . . . . . 5-2 

Great Britain . . . . . . . . 5'1 



SOME SADDENING FIGURES 



England and Wales 

Scptland 

Denmark 



5-9 

■9 

10 



Note.— Germany and France impose a protective duty on wheat. Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Denmark impose no duty. 

Cultivation of all kinds. 

The table given below is worth close study. Great Britain 
leads in the percentage of cultivated land devoted to fodder 
and to grass. She devotes more than double the area to grass 
that does Germany, France, or Belgium. The area devoted 
to fodder is twice that of Germany, but the area devoted to 
potatoes is one-ninth that of Germany, a little less than one- 
fourth that of France, and a little more than one-seventh 
that of Belgium-. The area devoted to cereals is under one- 
half that of Germany, France, or Belgium. This cannot be 
altered in a day ; indeed, it cannot be altered in a generation ; 
but through an increase of the agricultural population, through 
Ownership assisted by national credit, and through the in- 
estimable advantages of co-operation, something of the lost 
balance may be restored. 

CULTIVATION OF LAND 
Pbrcbntage of Cultivated Aeba Devoted to Various Crops. 

1905 











firpflf 


England 




Crop. 


Belgium. 


France. 


Germany. 


Britain. 


and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Cereals. ... 


42-0 


42-5 


43-5 


20-9 


20-3 


25-3 


Eoots 


3-7 


2-3 


2-2 


6-4 


5-7 


9-3 


Potatoes ... 


8-3 


4-6 


9-8 


1-9 


1-7 


2-9 


Fodder ... 


100 


12-8 


7-3 


14-5 


11-3 


32-1 


Leguminous 


0-8 


1-0 


1-2 


1-8 


2-3 


0-4 


Grass 


25-9 


29-8 


25-6 


53-5 


57-5 


29-7 


Others 


9-3 


7-0 


10-4 


1-0 


1-2 


0-3 




1000 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


1000 


1000 



Note. — Observe that Great Britain has a far larger proportion of grass 
than other countries, which gives least employment. 
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British and German Agriculture Compared. 

The following table is full of instruction and of painful 
illumination. Since between 1883 and 1907 Germany in- 
creased her horses by over four and a quarter times as much as 
Great Britain. She increased her cattle by over three times 
as much ; she increased her pigs by nearly 13,000,000, while 
in England pigs decreased by over 19,000. But she decreased 
her sheep in the time named by over 11,500,000, while Eng- 
land increased her sheep by 1,664,273. The reason for all this 
is found in one significant fact. Germany decreased her sheep 
because in Eastern and Northern Prussia and elsewhere she 
steadily converted sheep-runs, moorlands, and grass-land 
into cultivated land, while England steadily turned cultivated 
land into pasture. Intensive cultivation in Germany is 
shown by the vast increase of pigs ; the decline of intensive 
cultivation is shown in England by the decline in pigs. 

Live Stock of Germany 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

1883 ... 3,522,525 ... 15,786,764 ... 19,189,715 ... 9,206,195 

1907 ... 4,337,263 ... 20,589,866 ... 7,681,072 ... 22,080,008 

o/decreaae I + ^^^''^^ -H 4,803,092 -11,508,643 -H2,873,813 



Live Stock op Great Britain 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

1883 ... 1,898,745 ... 10,097,943 ... 28,347,560 ... 3,986,327 

1907 ... 2,089,027 ... 11,630,142 ... 30,011,833 ... 3,967,163 



Increase 
or 



decrease } + ^^°'^^^ +1,532,142 +1,664,273 - 19,264 



Use of the Soil in England and Grermany. 

The second of the two tables below carries the old lesson 
in a new form : the decline of land under corn crops ; the 
decline of land devoted to vegetables ; and the vast increase 
of land become fallow and devoted to grass. Iii England 
over eight times as much land is devoted to grass and lies 
fallow in comparison with Germany. 



UNFAVOURABLE 

Utilisation of the soil in 1903 



COMPARISONS 

(last available year) 
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In Great 



How used. 


In Germany. 


Britain. 




Acres. 


Acres. 


Under all com crops . . 


38,050,196 . 


. 8,393,000 


Under wheat and rye 


20,056,711 . 


. 1,690,216 


Potatoes 


7,996,768 . 


. 1,195,877 


Clover and grass for hay 


14,631,924 . 


. 3,053,638 


Permanent pasture not for hay 


6,685,574 . 


. 22,187,124 


Total cultivated area 


65,189,532 


47,708,033 


Peecentages of Agricultueal Soil 






Gr^at 




Germany. 


Britain. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Under corn crops . . 


.. 611 . 


18-2 


„ vegetables . . 


. . 18-2 . 


9-4 


„ fodder 


. . 101 


5-9 


„ grass and fallow 


. . 8-7 . 


. 66-5 


„ orchards and gardens 


.. 1-9 . 


— 



1000 1000 

Live Stock per square mile. 

It is obvious that deductions drawn from the following 
table may easily be inaccurate. If Australian wool produc- 
tion here is to be gauged by the fact that in some portions 
of New South Wales and South Australia there was only a 
sheep to the acre, the estimate would be monstrously out of 
proportion to the actual result ; so the United Kingdom, 
which is a small country as compared with Germany, should 
make an extraordinarily good showing as to the number of 
live stock. It is in regard to cattle that the table is most 
illuminating, as showing the proportion which one branch of 
live stock bears to another. For instance, there are 285 
sheep per square mile ; while there are only 18 horses and 
32 pigs. On the other hand, the number of sheep in Germany 
is small in proportion, because so little of her area is grass 
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land ; while pigs are in greater proportion because of the 
intensive cultivation. The pig is a great friend to the Small 
Owner. The lesson to be drawn from the table is that England 
is given over to grass land with the class of live stock be- 
longing to grass land in great proportions ; while Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Prance, given over to small farming 
and intensive cultivation, have the live stock associated with 
that class of agricultural production. 



Number op Hohses, Cattle, Sheep, ani) Pigs i 


PER Square Mile. 




1904 








Horses. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Pigs. 


Denmark... 


32 


120 


58 


95 


Belgium ... ... .:. 


21 


156 


20 


101 


Germany 


20 


92 


38 


90 


Great Britain 


18 


80 


285 


32 


England and Wales 


23 


97 


310 


46 


Scqtland 


7 


40 


235 


5 


France 


15 


69 


85 


37 



Note. — The German horse figures include all horses. The others include 
agricultural horses only. 

Observe that England heads the list in sheep, a large proportion of her 
land being in grass. 

Observe that the largest head of cattle and pigs is cai;ried by countries 
with a large proportion of tillage. 

Taking horses, cattle, and sheep only, and reckoning eight sheep as equi^ 
valent to one horse or one head of horned cattle, we get the following number 
of live stock per square mile: Belgium, 180 ; Denmark, 160 ; Great Britain, 
133 ; (England and Wales, 160 ; Scotland, 76) ; Germany, 117 ; France, 95. 

Imports of Food Stuffs. 

The following tables are startling and ominous. Every 
pound's worth of food stuffs in the list should have been pro- 
duced in this country. The increase of imports between 1889 
and 1908 is out of all proportion to the increase in population. 
SteadUy we yield up the manhood of the country, we relin- 
quish that agricultural profit which is a greater profit because 
it steadily increases capital, we yield up the security of our 
homes to the competition and enterprise of populations less 
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favoured than our own. We have the soil, we have the 
climate, we have the sagacity, but we let things^slide. It is 
impossible to regain the old ratio of wheat production ; but 
with Small Ownership, Credit, and Co-operation there is 
nothing to prevent us from regaining the position we have 
lost in regard to the food products set forth below. 

Average Values 





1885-9 


1904-8 


Bacon and hams 


£8,686,000 . 


. £17,565,000 


Eggs 


3,000,000 . 


7,000,000 


Poultry . . 


702,000 . 


1,062,000 


Vegetables 


1,963,000 . 


4,318,000 


Butter . . 


8,677,000 . 


. 22,533,000 


Cheese . . 


4,298,000 . 


6,877,000 



£27,325,000 £59,385,000 

PoPtTLATION AlID FOOD IMPORTS 



1885 

Population of United 
Kingdom 

Imports of above ar- 
ticles ' £27,325,000 



1908 



Increase 



36,000,000 44,000,000 22 % 
£59,385,000 118 % 

Note. — Fruit. In 1908 wo imported fruit; capable of being grown in this 
country to the value of £3,885,000. It is not included in the above com- 
parative table, owing to the variation in the Government Returns. 

Net Impoits and Exports of Agricnltuial Produce per head 
of population. 

This final table is an epitome of the whole agricultural 
situation so far as supply and production is concerned. It 
will be seen that England's position is one of sorry dependence 
on other nations, and that her own agriculture adds nothing 
whatever to international trade. She sends no agricultural 
products to other countries for which they must pay us in raw 
materials or other commodities which we need. Ours is a one- 
sided industrial life, with practically the whole burden of inter- 
national trade thrown upon our manufacturing industries. 
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PART VI 



CHAPTER XII 

CO-OPERATION 

Much has been -written on Co-operation in preceding pages. 
In this section it is simply intended to crystallise principles 
into definition, and to illustrate succinctly the policy, which 
is not a party question. Neither Tenancy nor Ownership 
can succeed without co-operation, but with Ownership it has 
a far more real chance of doing national good. 

Co-operation Defined. 

Co-operation is the association of individuals for the attain- 
ment of some business purpose by united action and with 
mutual responsibility. 

It depends for success on each member of the Society 
adapting his activities, so far as they concern the Society, 
to the interests of the Society as a whole. 

The motto of Danish Co-operation, " One for all and all for 
one," expresses this principle. 

Co-operation is mutual help, which is self-help in another 
form. 

As one member of the society helps his fellows they help 
him, and return to him his share of the strength he has 
given to them. 

A Co-operative Society, though composed of an aggregate 
of individuals, becomes for its especial purpose an individual. 

This aggregation of poor men becomes a Capitalist, with all 
the power that capital gives. 

The fundamental idea of co-operation is to m:ake weak 
men strong by combination and organisation of effort. 
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A Co-operative Society, then, is an association for the 
purpose of joint trading among those who when acting alone 
are at a disadvantage. It is conducted always in an un- 
selfish spirit, on such terms that all who are prepared to 
assume the duties of membership may share in its rewards 
in proportion to the degree in which they make use of it. 

How Co-operation makes the Weak Strong. 

1. By Co-operative Credit.^ 

2. By Co-operation in Production. 

3. By Co-operation in Distribution. 

Agiicultui^al Co-operation. 

Agricultural co-operation consists of two parts : — 

1. Production. 

Production involves aU the processes incidental to the 
cultivation of the land and the keep of the farmer, the pur- 
chase of stock, implements, seeds, manures, the raw material 
of agriculture. 

2. Distribution. 

Distribution is concerned with the disposal of the produce 
of the land, its conveyance to market, its sale to the purchaser, 
its transport to the consumer. 

Production and Distribution. 

The success of the farmer depends on two things — the cost 
at which he produces and the price he receives for his produce. 

Of these, the latter, though it is the factor mainly con- 
sidered, is perhaps the lesser in importance. For while 
extravagance in production minimises the benefit of high 
prices, economy in production may leave a margin of profit 
even when prices rule low. 

While it is necessary that the farmer should command a 
good market, it is essential that he should reduce his ex- 
penses to the lowest point compatible with efiiciency. 

' Thia subject is discussed in an earlier portion of the bodt. 



THE SMALL FARMER'S LOT 

Efficiency consists in getting the highest possible return 
at the lowest possible cost. That can only be effected by 
employing the best material at the lowest rate at which it 
can be attained. 

Co-operative Supply Societies aim at supplying their 
members with materials at low cost. Co-operative Sale 
Societies have for their object the disposal of the produce 
to the best advantage. 

Some Co-operative Societies combine both branches of 
trade. 

The Difficulties of the Small Farmer. 

(a) As he, buys in small quantities, he has to pay high 
retail prices for seeds, manures, feeding stuffs, 
implements, etc., and has to pay high rates for 
transport. 

(6) Not having large capital, he cannot buy the best 
modern appliances, and has not enough land to 
make their use profitable. 

(c) As he is a small customer, knowing little or nothing 
of scientific analysis, he is often the victim of 
dishonest dealers, who palm off inferior articles 
upon him. 

{d) Frequently the small farmer is in debt to the retail 
dealer, or firm, which supplies him. He is thus not 
a free agent. He has to take what is given him 
and at the price demanded. 

(e) Transport. He has difficulty in getting what he buys 
to the farm, and sending his produce from the farm, 
not having vehicles of his own. Dealing in small 
quantities he cannot get favourable railway rates. 

(/) It is difficult, even impossible, to place his stuff on 
the market to the best advantage. He cannot 
make contracts to supply goods at a distance away, 
because he has not the quantity of produce to 
enable him to fill his contract regularly, nor can 
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he grade his produce to a regular standard. If he 
sends to a local market, a " ring " of dealers may 
be formed against him. He has either to sell at 
a bad price, or take his stuff home again. 
(g) He cannot study the markets and avail himself of 
a turn in price. He may have to sell an article 
cheaply in his own district, which is selling for a 
high price in another ; he cannot take advantage 
of this. He has no one to help him ; he has to 
spend much of his time in looking for a purchaser, 
which would be better spent in cultivation. 

How Co-operation helps. 

A Co-operative Society for supply, having capital, is a free 
agent, dependent on no one. As a free agent, it deals in large 
quantities, and therefore deals with the manufacturer direct. 
It gets goods at first cost, with all advantages of discount. 

Being a large and regular customer, it has a guarantee that 
the stuff supplied to it will be of high quality.. 

It is able to employ analysts and experts to test the quality 
of what it buys. 

It transports its purchases in bulk, and so has them carried 
at the lowest rates. 

As the Co-operative Society exists for the benefit of its 
members, it retails materials to them at a low cost. They 
share in such profits as it makes. 

A Co-operative Society for sale of produce has analogous 
advantages. •^ 

It collects the produce from its members at dfepots, and 
grades and packs it properly for market. 

It is thus able to supply the consumer with goods of 
standardised quality. i 

The customer knowing what he will get, makes firm con- 
tracts. The society, having large contracts, can transport 
in bulk at regular periods, thus getting beneficial rates from 
the railways. 
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The society, directed by skilled business men, can watch 
the markets, avoiding a glut here, and taking advantage of 
scarcity there. 

It can send representatives to market to save goods from 
being sold at artificial prices. It can withstand " rings." In 
many cases it has broken down rings. 

CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND 

Co-operation in England and Wales is a plant of recent 
sowing. Until 1896 there was practically no attempt at 
q.gricultural organisation, the Aspatria (Cumberland) Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Society, established as far back as 
1869, being an honourable and almost solitary exception. 
In 1896, stimulated by the example of foreign countries, 
Eord WinchUsea, working with the National Agricul- 
tural Union, formed the British Produce Supply Associa- 
tion, and in his efforts to advance the movement wrecked 
his health. In spite of his efforts the movement failed, 
not because the underlying idea was unsouhd, but be- 
cause it was applied at the wrong end. The scheme was 
to form a depot in London for the sale of ; British Agricultural 
produce, securing better prices for producers by the elimina- 
tion of the middleman. In attempting co-operative dis- 
tribution before creating co-operative production, the pro- 
moters attempted the more difficult operation of the two, 
and the one which should be the successor rather than the 
precursor of the other. 

Following him Mr. Charleton established the British Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society at Newark, which in 1900 was 
merged in a larger association, bearing the same title, with 
the omission of the word British. This Society, now familiarly 
known as the A.O.S., may be regarded as the parent of 
English Agricultural Co-operation. 

The figures given below summarise the present position of 
the Society, but they do not represent what is, perhaps, the 
H 
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most satisfactory feature of its work — that agricultural co- 
operation is advancing in a rapidly accelerated ratio. In 
his review of the year 1909 the President was able to an- 
nounce that the number of societies aflSliated to the A.O.S. 
had increased by 126, as against 35, which was the largest 
number for any other year. The Society has now penetrated 
into 42 counties. In some degree this result must be ascribed 
to the example furnished by Continental countries and by 
Ireland, and in a large measure to the ability, energy, and 
tact of the administration of the A.O.S. , which is a purely 
propagandist society. But it cannot be altogether separated 
from the growth of the idea of small cultivation. Mr. Fay, 
in Co-operation at Home and Abroad, points out that small 
farming and co-operation go hand-in-hand ; where there are 
large farms there is less co-operation, where small holdings 
are the rule co-operation, Hke cultivation, is the most intense. 
It may, therefore, be assumed that the tendency which exists 
towards the substitution of small farms for large, and the 
operation of the Small Holdings Act of 1908, have given a 
considerable stimulus to the co-operative idea. 

With the growth of co-operation a necessity has arisen for 
a more elaborate organisation. In order to promote com- 
bined trading between societies, district federations have 
formed, which shall be trading centres. Thus three societies 
have amalgamated to form the West Midland Farmers' 
Association at Gloucester, the Winchester Agricultural 
Trading Society has become the trading centre for its district 
under the name of the Southern Counties Agricultural Trading 
Society, and the same process is going on elsewhere. 

Negotiations have been proceeding to bring agricultural 
co-operation into intimate relations with the great distribu- 
tive co-operative movement, which have already been to 
some extent successful. 

Joint boards of trade and organisations have been formed 
to co-ordinate the work of co-operation in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, under the chairmanship of Sir Horace 
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Plunkett, the apostle of agricultural organisation in these 
islands. 

It is impossible to foUow the progress of individual societies, 
but a few figures will show their advance. Between 1907 and 
1908 the turnover of the Carmarthen Co-operative Associa- 
tion increased from £27,477 to £40,781, that of Newport 
Agricultural Trading Society increased from £11,896 to 
£22,964. In the nine months endiag February, 1908, the 
Winchester Trading Society did a trade bf £4612, in the last 
ten months of the year its trade was £15,471. Of all the 
societies, the Eastern Counties Farmers' Co-operative Associa- 
tion is the largest, and the widest in its scope. The following 
table shows its growth since 1905 : — 



Member- 
ship. 


12 Months ending February 28th, 1905. 
Acreage 

repre- Capital 
sented. called up. Sales. 


Net Profit. 


158 ... 


61,620 .. 


£ a. d. 
395 5 0.. 


£ 
. 15,400 ... 


£ 8. d. 
85 19 2 


Membei'- 
sMp. 


12 Months ending December 31st, 1909. 
Acreage 

repre- Capital 
sented. called up. Sales. 


Net Profit. 


889 .., 


, 258,700 .. 


£ s. d. 
. 1,975 2 1.. 


£ 
. 239,529 ... 


£ - s. d. 
2,102 14 4 



The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society was formed 
in 1905, and advanced slowly until at the end of 1909 there 
were 39 C6-operative Societies afiShated to it. But here, as 
in England, progress has become accelerated, as appears from 
the fact that during the first eight months of 1910 eighteen 
new societies were formed, while several others were in course 
of formation. The turnover of the societies during 1909 was 
about £100,000. 

It is notable that in Scotland many large farmers have 
joined Co-operative Societies for supply and distribution of 
produce. The work of agricultural co-operation, though at 
present established on but a small scale, is being conducted 
on admirable lines, and inter-trading relations between various 
societies are being established. Co-operation, too, is spread- 
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ing in those districts where Small Holders predominate, mostly 
for the sale of eggs and for the supply of necessaries. 

From what has been said it will be seen that, althoiigh 
British Agricultural Co-operation is still hardly more than 
in its infancy, small compared with Ireland and insignificant 
beside the gigantic organisations of the Continent, it has 
proved its utility, and has entered on a stage of rapid and 
progressive development. 

Its Growth in England and Wales. 

The Labour Department of the Board of Trade gives some 
figures (see next page) showing the progress of productive 
and distributive co-operation in England and Wales. 

Owing to the omission of certain societies, registered 
under the Companies Acts, and the inclusion of figures re- 
garding the production of the farming and dairying depart- 
ments of wholesale and retail distributive societies, these 
figures cannot be accurately compared with the returns 
given in the Annual Report of the A.O.S., although they indi- 
cate the growth of the movement. 

Co-operative Societies in England and Wales, 1909. 

1. Societies affiliated to, or formed by, the Agricultural 
Organisation Society : — 

Societies for supply of requirements, or sale of 
produce . . . . . . . . . . . . 133 

Small Holdings and Allotment Societies . . . . 134 

Dairy Societies . . . . . . . . . . 12 

Agricultural Credit Societies . . . . . . 29 

Farming Societies .. .. .. .,. .. 2 

Fruit grading . . 
Motor service . . 
Industries 
Auction markets 

Milling 

Agricultural Co-operative Federation, Ltd. 
Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank 
Agricultiural and General Co-operative Insurance 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society 

"32 
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' In these societies there were, on ijecember 31st, 1909, 
19,500 members. The turnover was about £860,000. 

2. Societies not affiUated to the A.O.S., December 31st, 
1909 :— 

For purchase of requirements and sale of produce 11 
Egg and Poultry Societies . . , . . . . . 15 



Small Holdings and Allotment Societies 
Dairy Societies 

Credit 

Mutual Insurance of live stock 
Not specified . . 



13 
2 
1 

57 
4 

103 



The total membership! of these societies was about 24,000. 
Their aggregate turnover during 1909 was about £1,100,000. 

Therefore in 1909 there were altogether 424 Co-operative 
Societies, with about 44,000 members, and a turnover of 
nearly £2,000,000. 

Besides these, there are several Industrial Co-operative 
Societies which have acquired land and sublet it in small 
holdings and allotments to their members. 

State Aid. 

The Board of Agriculture gives an annual grant of £1200 
to the Agricultural Organisation Society, provided the private 
subscriptions reach that sum. Should they exceed it, the 
Board increases its grant, pound for pound to a maximum 
of £1600. 

CO-OPEEATION IN IRELAND 

Initiated some eighteen years ago by Sir Horace Plunkett 
(to whom the United Kingdom owes an everlasting debt) in 
the face of stormy opposition, mainly political, Co-operation 
in Ireland has finally triumphed. During the year 1908 
17 new Creameries were registered, and 12 Agricultural 
Societies and 12 Credit Societies were formed; while in the 
first six months of 1909 there were formed, 9 Creameries, 
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6 Agricultural Societies, 3 Credit Banks, 1 Poultry-keepers' 
Society, 1 Home Industries Society, and 1 miscellaneous, 
making a total of 893 societies. 
They are thus made up : — 

Creameries . . . . . . . . 301 

Branch Creameries . . . . . . 57 

Agricultural Societies . . • . . 172 

Credit „ .... 270 

Poultry ■ „ .... 25 

Flax „ .. ..12 

Industries ,, . . . . 36 

Beekeepers .. . . . . 3 

Miscellaneous (including bacon factory) 13 
Federations . . . . . . . . 4 
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Statistics op Co- 


operation in Ireland for 


1908. 


Desoription of 
Societies. 


No. 
Societies. 


Member- 
ship. 


Paid-up 
Share 
Capital. 


Loan 
Capital. 


Turnover. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


Dairy 


292 


42,404 


130,017 


93,863 


1,726,596 


Auxiliary (not 












separately 












registered)... 


64 


— • 


— 


— 


— 


Agricultural ... 


166 


12,999 


5,143 


29,211 


87,045 


Poultry 


24 


6,650 


2,618 


4,819 


72,597 


Credit 


268 


17,403 


— 


53,123 


56,004 


Home Indus- 












tries 


36 


1,612 


2,154 


1,231 


8,479 


Bee-keepers' ... 


3 


67 


17 


— 


33 


Flax 


12 


552 


97 


1,817 


589* 


Federations ... 


4 


238 


4,811 


13,267 


258,145 


Miscellaneous 












(including 












Bacon-Curing 












Societies) ..; 


12 


4,014 


13,905 


3,053 


42,892 


Grand totals... 


881 


85,939 


158,752 


'200,384 


2,252,380 



• Receipts for scutching. 
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■Note.- — Returns of membership were not available from 
161 of the societies included above. The societies failing 
to furnish their membership are as follows : Creameries, 29 ; 
Agricultural Societies, 49 ; Banks, 56 ; Poultry Societies, 2 ; 
Home Industries Societies, 10 ; Flax Societies, 9 ; Federa- 
tion, 1 ; Miscellaneous Societies, 5. Returns for Trade were 
not available for 202 societies, made up as follows : Creameries 
(includiag Auxiliaries), 35 ; Agricultural Societies, 51 ; Banks, 
74 ; Poultry Societies, 8 ; Home Industries Societies, 18 ; 
Flax Societies, 10 ; Federation, 1 ; Miscellaneous Societies, 5. 

CO-OPERATION IN GERMANY 

Co-operation in Germany had its origin in the system of 
Co-operative Credit estabUshed by Raiffeisen and Schulze- 
DeUtzsch, and taken up by Haas. The Credit Societies also 
acted as trading associations to supply their members with 
agricultural necessaries. This must be remembered in con- 
sidering statistics of German Co-operation — that apart from 
strictly trading Co-operative Societies, a large trading busi- 
ness is done by the Raiffeisen Banks. (For particulars of 
them see section on Credit.) 

The earliest successes of agricultural co-operation, then, 
were in the preliminary productive processes of Credit and 
Supply. Gradually distributive co-operation was taken in 
hand, but it was not untU about 1895 that it assumed a 
really effective shape. 

As an example of the scale on which co-operation is worked 
in Germany, there were in 1903 nearly 23,000 registered Co* 
operative Societies, of which about 5500 were either not 
agricultural or not exclusively so. 

In the year 1900 the agricultural supply associations in 
connection with the AUgerminer Verband (the Haas Credit 
system) and the Raiffeisen system purchased goods for their 
members to the value of £3,000,000, and sold butter and grain 
to the value of nearly £2,000,000. 



CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE 

In 1906 there were the following Co-operative Societies 



Nature of Societies. 


No. of 
Societies. 


No. of 
Members. 


I. 


Separate Supply Societies ... 




1,702 


141,804 




Machine-owning Societies 




280 


6,423 




[ Dairies 




2,825 


218,999 


11 


Productive Societies i Vintries 




159 


2,615 




[ Others 




279 


18,115 


111. 


'' Magazine " Societies, i.e. Corn 


and 








Spirit Societies with special ware- 








houses 


... 


255 


33,885 



HOW FRENCH CO-OPERATION BEGAN 

A Professor of Agriculture at Blois found it very difficult 
to get agriculturists to use fertilisers for their impoverished 
land. Partly this was due to ignorance and prejudice against 
artificial manures ; to a great extent it was because the 
prices were high and the fertilisers very often adulterated 
and of bad quality. 

This Professor in 1883 got the farmers in one district- to 
combine for purchase of manure, with the result that the 
cost was reduced, quality improved, and the yield of the 
land increased. In 1884 combinations of agricultural labourers 
(Syndicates) were, as an after-thought, included in an Act 
legalising Trades Unions. Thereafter Co-operation rapidly 
spread, as these figures will show : — 

Date. No. of Syndicates. No. of Members. 

July, 1885 .. .. 39 .. — 

July, 1895 . . . . 1888 . . 403,261 

July, 1905 .. .. 3116 .. 659,953 

Dec, 1906 . , . . 3553 . . 677,150 

Note.— There are nearly 16,000 Co-operative Societies afSliated to these 
Syndicates. 
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,A French Co-operative Society. 

As an example of what a Co-operative Society can do, we 
take the case of the Agricultural and Horticultural Co- 
operative Union of Brittany, which has 35 " Syndicates " or 
Co-operative Societies affiliated to it, and 30,000 members. 

It makes collective purchases of manures, implements, and 
all agricultural necessaries for the different syndicates. It 
undertakes the sale of aU agricultural produce, including fruit 
and forest trees ; it carries on commercial and financial 
arrangements either for the syndicates, or for individual 
members, having a broker of its own ; it encourages agricul- 
tural education by classes in theory and practice, lectures, 
examinations, and agricultural shows ; it effects accident, 
life, and fire insurance for its members, and has obtained re- 
duced terms and especially favourable conditions for its 
members from the insurance companies ; it has arranged 
a system of arbitration between the syndicates and their 
members ; it makes a study of all questions affecting agricul- 
ture, and collects commercial information likely to be of use 
to its members ; it is associated with a committee of experts 
on traffic questions, and has thus greater authority and 
influence than individuals could have for pressing the rights 
and defending the interests of the agricultural traders against 
irregularities and damage in transport. 

Co-operation and Foreign Competition. 

The Count de Rocquigny thus described the conditions 
under which Co-operation was initiated in France in 1884. 
Substituting " British " for " French," the description applies 
almost verbatim to this country : — 

" After having enjoyed a long period of prosperity, our 
agricultural producers began to suffer experiences of which 
no man could see the end. The French market, which . . . 
was no longer protected by the natural barrier of distance, 
began to be flooded with foreign commodities produced at a 
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cost that defied all competition. Our lands, exhausted by- 
centuries of cultivation, had no chance against the production 
of virgin soils, or of countries more favourably situated in 
regard to taxation, cost of labour, etc. . . . the national 
market existed no longer, and in a market which had become 
universal, and was affected by the slightest fluctuations that 
reverberated among the great centres of the world, the French 
cultivator offered an easy prey to the speculations of inter- 
national commerce. These new economic conditions, which 
there was every reason to regard as permanent, imposed on 
the agricultural industry a profound evolution. 

" It was necessary to organise for the struggle, to realise 
promptly all the possible opportunities for progress, to de- 
crease the cost of production, and to improve the methods 
alike of production and sale. For the attainment of these 
ends the old agricultural associations were but iU-prepared. 
It no longer sufi&ced merely to give prizes and rewards to 
agriculturists at periodical exhibitions." 

Objects o£ French Co-operative Syndicates. 

1. "To attach the rural population to their homes and to 
the soil by using every means in its power to restore the 
dignity of agriculture and to make it more remunerative. 

2. "To act as intermediary for its members in their trans- 
actions, and to encourage the improvement of tillage and 
cattle raising. 

3. "To proceed with the collective purchase of all agri- 
cultural products, such as seeds, mamnres, machinery, etc., 
under favourable conditions of price and quaUty. 

4. " To fill among its members the role of an aid society, 
to estabUsh among them aU kinds of Co-operative Society, 
Mutual Assurance, or Provident Society, and other Mutual 
Societies which contribute to this moral, intellectual, and 
professional development, and to the improvement of their 
material condition."— Extract from Model Rules of Com- 
mercial Syndicates, published by the " Union Centrale. 

CO-OPERATION IN DENMARK 
The first Co-operative Dairy wa^ started in 1882, the first 
^:o-operative Bacon Factory in 1887, and the Co-operative Egg 
|3xport Society in 1895. 
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There were in 1906 societies for sale of produce as 

follows : — 

Societies. Members, Trade. 

1. Dairies . . . . 1076 157,537 £9,444,440 (of butter) 

2. Bacon-curing . , 33 91,000 £3,606,705 

3. Eggs .. ..500 33,000 £244,098 

The Co-operative Societiep for supply work on a large scale. 
The largest is " The United Co-operative Supply Association," 
which comprises 800 societies. There are country, stores, 
where provisions and household requirements as well as raw 
material are sold. 

The Farmers' Co-operative Purchase Association has 4000 
farmer members. It works through a single depot in Copen- 
hagen, supplying its members with manures, feeding stuffs, 
and seeds, and purchasing from them butter, eggs, and garden 
produce. 

There are six Feeding Stuffs Associations, with a member- 
ship of 600 Co-operative Dairies ; 4 Manure Associations, whose 
members are Agricultural Societies, Co-operative Dairies, or 
individual farmers ; 9 federations of Seed Purchase Societies ; 
one Creamery-requirement Association, comprising 362 Co- 
operative Dairies. 

Besides these there are many non-trading associations 
formed to develop agriculture. These are as follows : — 

I. Special intelligence departments attached to specific 
branches of co-operatioi^. The dairies have seven — ^for the 
comparison of methods of management ; for the comparison 
of returns and introduction of improvements ; a society for 
encouragement of cheese production ; a Friendly Society and 
Accident Insurance Society for dairy employees ; a Statistical 
Association ; and a Wholesale Butter Quotation Committee, 
whose work is to W9,tch th? British markets and frame price 
lists based on them. In addition the Government have a 
laboratory, in which it holds surprise competitions, open 
to aU. R} 

The'^ Bacon Federation acts as an intelhgence departmeft^ 
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for the bacon factories. Its functions are to keep a bacon 
quotation, to prevent strikes^ and to act as agents for in- 
surances of bacon exports with outside insurance companies. 

II. There are also societies for the improvement of agri- 
culture generally and live stock in particular, (a) Semi- 
official farmers' clubs, one ia each of 107 districts, which hold 
shows and conduct experiments. A few supply agricultural 
requisites for members. (6) Poultry, bee-keeping, and home 
industry societies, (c) Live-stock societies. In 1902 there 
were 214 horse-breeding societies ; in 1899, 329 cattle-breeding 
societies, and in 1902, 262 " Kontrol " cattle societies, which 
enable farmers to keep proper descriptions of their cattle. 
There are 20 live-stock insurance societies, not purely 
co-operative. 

Finally, there is a general Co-operative Union, which 
pubUshes a paper and holds a congress. 

How Danish Co-operation works. 

Mr. Lionel C. Liddle, H.M. Consul in Copenhagen, in his 
Report on the trade and commerce of Denmark, in 1906, 
thus describes the working of co-operation : — 

" Co-operation in Denmark was started by the smaller 
farmers, and proved so successful that now even the largest 
estate owners combine in Co-operative Societies. The gigantic 
Co-operative Dairy, " TrifoUum," started by five of the largest 
estate owners, has now 60 associates, who deliver over 
55,000,000 lbs. of milk annually. Projected extensions will 
increase the number of associates to about 100, able to de- 
Uver about 110,000,000 lbs. of milk annually from about 
12,000 cows. The original capital invested in the erection 
and installation of the dairy was £44,000. The present 
capital is £83,000. The number of persons employed is 400. 
Besides doing a considerable export trade, the Society has a 
wholesale entrepot at Copenhagen for the sale of butter and 
cheese, 700 retail dealers being supplied therefrom. The milk 
is brought bottled to Copenhagen every day in 40 railway 
vans. In Aarhus there is a similar entrepot, and in the coun- 
try the dairy has about 1800 customers. In the dairy from 
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50,000 to 70,000 cheeses, of 52 different kinds, and averaging 
12 lbs. in weight, are kept in stock. The shelves used have 
an aggregate length of 22 English miles. 

" The Co-operative Societies now themselves combine in 
Denmark for the pm^pose of doing a wholesale trade and 
exporting to the United Kingdom without merchants or 
middlemen. The Danish Dairies Association exports butter 
from 79 dairies, the average quantity per week being 2000 
casks, equal to 104,000 cwts. per year. 

" The leading Co-operative Institutions in Denmark for the 
export of eggs is the Co-operative Egg Association, which 
collects eggs from 500 districts, and has 33,000 members. 
Good quahty is rigidly enforced by a system of fines, with 
such good effect on the selling price that members now get 
5|d. per lb. of eggs, whereas when the Association was started, 
eleven years ago, they got only 4d. per lb. 

" The value of the eggs exported from Denmark has in- 
creased in ten years from £400,000 to £1,400,000. The 
exports of the association mentioned are alone valued at 
£225,000 a year." 

Danish Exports. 

In 1907 Denmark exported : butter, £10,192,587 ; bacon, 
£5,385,275 ; eggs, £1,774,318. These articles came mainly 
to the United Kingdom. 

Co-operation an Essential Factor in Success. 

It is often said that foreign agriculture owes its success to 
Protection. No doubt Protection has greatly benefited the 
SmaU Owners of the Continent. But Denmark shows that 
effective organisation plays a larger part than tariffs in 
agricultural progress, and even that progress may be possible 
without tariffs. Only two articles of agricultural production 
are protected in Denmark — cheese and hops. 

How Co-operation increases Profits. 

Profits in agriculture, as in all business, depend on two 
factors : — 

(o) Cost of Production. 

(J) Price received for Produce. 
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The latter is frequently regarded as the chief factor in the 
matter, whereas it is not more important than the cost of 
production, while the cost of production is more in the control 
of the producer. 

But Co-operation attacks both factors ; it lowers working 
costs and increases the prices received. 

(a) Effect of Co-operation on the Cost ol Production. 

The Co-operative Society can buy cheaply, because it 
buys its goods in bulk, direct from the manufacturers at 
wholesale prices. It can resell them at low prices, because 
it transports in bulk and so gets low rates, and because it 
is not in search of large dividends. 

The result of this on prices is the same in all countries. 

In France the average diminution in price of certain 
typical agricultural necessaries has been from 46 to 50 per 
cent. 

In Belgium the establishment of a Co-operative Society 
induced the local merchants in a single day to reduce the 
price of linseed from 15-16 francs per 100 kilos, to 7 francs, 
a reduction of about 40 per cent. The cost of manure has 
been diminished by £1 5s. a ton by Co-operation, while the 
cost of insurances is reduced by 40 per cent. 

In Switzerland the Co-operative Societies sold the following 
articles at these reductions on shop prices : American pitch- 
forks, 52 per cent ; garden forks, 43 per cent ; sickles, 35 per 
cent ; spades, 133 per cent, and so on for many other imple- 
ments, while there was a large reduction in the price of 
manures all over Switzerland. 

In Ireland co-operators now pay £3 a ton for artificial 
manures for which they formerly paid £4 and £5. 

In Great Britain the Eastern Counties Co-operative 
Society has supplied seeds at £55 a ton, when the lowest 
outside quotation was £70. In Carmarthenshire there has 
been a reduction of 10 to 15 per cent in the price of feeding 
stuffs, 20 to 30 per cent in seeds, and 30 to 40 per cent on the 
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cost of artificial manures. Experiences elsewhere have been 
similar. 

Added to this the goods are of the best quality, an essential 
element in the cost of production. 

(b) How Co-operation increases Prices of Produce. 

Mr. Rowmtree {Land and Labour in Belgium) says that 
butter made in the Co-operative Dairies fetches 3d. a pound 
more than that made by the peasants, while by the use of 
the best machinery the yield of butter is greater per gallon 
of milk. It is estimated that the value of butter produced 
by a cow is £2 per annum more under Co-operation than 
among other farmers. 

It may be noted that this estimate corresponds pretty 
nearly with the experience of Denmark and Ireland. 

Under the teaching and assistance of the Agticultural 
Societies of Belgium it is estimated that, between saving in 
working cost and increased prices, a farmer of 24 acres saves 
nearly £100 a year. 
' The account is thus made up : — 



B. 



By . improved cultivation, cheaper and 
better manure,, 52s. 6d. per acre in 24 
acres 

Saving in fodder for 6 cows 

Increased value of butter . . 

Saved in manure, etc. 

Saved in jmsurance . . 



. . 64 


16 


— - 


..18 


— 


— 


. . 12 


— 


— 


..1 


16 


— 


.. — 


12 


— 







£97 4 
{Report prepared for Paris Exhibition, 1900.) 

In Great Bri,tain, Co-operation, wherever applied, has 
increased the prices paid to producers. Examples of this 
are taken from the Reports of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

W As a result of the EramHngham Egg Society the producers 
have received 25 per cent more for their eggs, than they 
formerly received from the higglers. 
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A member of the Easterii Counties Co-operative Association 
was offered 28s. a coomb for blue peas by a local dealer, 
who said it was over the market price. He offered the peas 
to the association for 30s. a coomb. The association told 
him it was under the value and gave him 33s. 

At Ipswich a merchant bought 16 bushels of seed from a 
farmer at 20s. a bushel, for which the association would have 
given 35s. The association offered the merchant 30s. a 
bushel for the seed, and he refused. 

A fruit-grower sold pears to the Hereford Society for 
which they paid him 28s. per cwt. He brought the cheque 
back to ask if there had not been some mistake, as pre- 
viously he had been selling the same fruit at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
per cwt. 

The Eastern Counties Association sells clover, trefoil, and 
other seeds of that class in Mark Lane, or to wholesale seed 
merchants, at 5s. a bushel over local market rates. 

Co-operation and Railway Bates. 

Agriculturists complain of high railway rates on their 
produce, which, they say, handicaps them in competition 
with the foreigner. As a fact, it is not the railway com- 
panies, but want of organisation that is to blame. 

When producers combine they can send their goods more 
cheaply than when they send separately in small lots. The 
following tables illustrate this : — 

Rates for Eettit and Vegetables between VS^isbech 

AND London 

Note. — There is a special rate for potatoes, carrots, parsnips, etc., specially 
packed. 



1-ton lots 

carted in 

London only. 


2-ton lots. 
Station to Station. 


3-ton lots, 
Station to Station. 


5-ton lots, 
Station to Station. 


21s. 8d. 
per ton. 


12s. Id. 
per ton. 


9s. 2d. 
per ton. 


8s. 4d. 
per ton. 
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Rates pee ton eob certain Fbotts, Wisbech to London, 
Collected and Deliveeed 



Small lots (any quantity). 


10-cwt. lots and over. 


1-ton lots. 


2-tou lots. 


28s. Od. 


22s. 6d.- 


21s. 3d. 


20s Od. 



If, therefore, under the first scale five small owners send 
a ton each to London separately each pays 21s. 8d., or 
£5 8s. 4d. But if five men send a consignment of five tons 
collectively, they pay only 8s. 4d. a ton, or £2 Is. 8d. alto- 
gether. The cartage in London will be extra, but Co-operation 
helps here again. The East Anglian Farmers' Co-operation, 
Ltd., has arranged for cartage to its Co vent Garden depot 
at 3s. a ton, irrespective of quantity. Therefore, by Co- 
operation, each. of the Wisbech farmers would get his goods 
delivered co-operatively at lis. 8d. a ton, as against 21s. 8d,, 
a saving of over 50 per cent. 

It makes no difference if the consignment be mixed : A 
sends 3 cwt. of blackberries, B 1 ton of potatoes, C 2 tons 
of apiples, and so on. Each is charged for his consignment at 
the 5-ton rate for that article. 

Co-operation, the Journal of the A.O.S., gives an instance 
in Bedfordshire. There are farmers in the district each 
sending away daily about half a ton of produce at a rate of 
9s. 2d. per ton. The rate for 4-ton loads is 6s. 3d. So that, 
if eight men bulked their consignments, they could effect 
a saving of 30 per cent in their railway accounts.' 



CHAPTER XIII 

A SUMMARY 

British agriculture is in the melting-pot ; land is going out of 
tillage as a tide flows out ; labour is leaving the fields. The 
best of it emigrates to develop foreign countries, the worst 
remains to overcrowd and pauperise our towns. 

The countryside is lonely, the cities are thronged with the 
casuals and the miserable. 

As the food consumers increase, the food producers diminish. 

Under present conditions we are losing in wealth, in men, 
in national character, in personal physique. 

By losing the proportions between the field and the factory 
the national equilibrium is violently disturbed, and grave 
social and economic problems are being created. 

A war of classes is being proclaimed ; a crusade against 
property — the fruits of thrift and energy — ^is being preached ; 
people's minds are being turned from effort to revenge — to 
SociaUsm. 

So much for the Britain of to-day. Abroad we find nations 
which were poor now growing rich. Distracted by revolution, 
then renewed by reform, they have found safety. Serfs have 
become free, paupers are now the creditors of the State. 
Where once they were pariahs, they are becoming the main- 
stay of the community. 

As these nations have grown, are growing, to stability and 
afiluence, we have gUded heavily downwards towards poverty, 
towards disorganisation of the elements of our national life. 

These respective movements coincide with certain changes 
in the tenure of the soil. Prosperity and ownership have gone 
hand in hand in foreign countries. 

When the land belongs to the tiller of it, its yield increases, 

343 
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the individual prosperity grows, the general wealth advances, 
the national fabric becomes sounder, firmer. 

The home consumption of these foreign countries increases 
with advancing prosperity, and they have also more to sell to 
the outer world. Our consumption diminishes, our imports 
of foreign produce increase. 

What is it we propose ? 

We propose to grow in our gardens, our orchards, and in our 
fields a large portion of those food stuffs we now buy abroad, 
without attempting, of course, to compete in wheat-growing 
with the yoimg lands over-seas like the United States, the 
Argentine, and our own Colonies. 

With the increase of our dependence on foreign nations for 
food, their menace increases and our safety declines : We 
propose to be safe once more by the multiplied products of the 
soil, through the multiplied workers on the soU. 

That the man in the workshop exchange his products with 
the products of the man in the field, is the basis of national 
wealth : We propose to restore the lost balance in so far as 
we may. 

That a nation shall provide its own food stuffs, if it has good 
soil and facilities of production and distribution, is an ele- 
mentary principle : We propose to stop the proportionate 
decrease in the production of farm, dairy, and orchard, and to 
move towards the fuller supply of our own wants. 

That a land which is agricultural should revert largely to 
pastoral occupation — the earliest stage of national develop- 
ment — ^is a sign of decadence, and a deep danger : We propose 
to arrest the decay and diminish the danger. 

That men should stream from the land in millions to 
emigrate or to bongest the populations of cities, lower the 
wages of all by overmuch competition, and fill the ranks of the 
submerged tenth, is an evil : We propose to remedy the evil. 
That a nation deteriorates physically by loss of rural popu- 
lation is a common truth : We propose to raise the physical 
standard by getting men back to the land. 
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Weighed in the balance, a uniform system of large tenancies 
' has been found insufficient. 

There must be a complement to tenancy — a, greater sub- 
division of land, a more general ownership of the soil ; land 
.now pasturage must become agricultural, small ownership 
must be tried, with faith, wisdom, and statesmanship. 

The State should call into existence small owners, either 
directly, as in Ireland, by direct assistance from the State, or 
through the agency of a National Land Bank with the 
guarantee of the State behind it. 

Tenants, anxious to become owners, should be helped to buy 
the land they occupy. 

Landless men, with capacity to succeed, should be enabled 
to buy small farms. 

Character, no less than capital, should be regarded as an 
asset. 

The new landowners should be provided with cheap money, 
in one of two ways — 

i. By the State direct. 

ii. By a National Land Bank with the State guarantee 
behind. 

There must be — 

(a) Co-operation for the estabhshment of credit. 
(6) Co-operation to procure and employ the means of 
production — ^implements, seed, manure, stock, &c. 
(c) Co-operation to facUitate distribution of produce. 

Thus the cultivators will be able to get their money on easy 
terms, to avail themselves of the best results of modern 
science, and obtain the highest return for their^ energy. 

Difficulties beset us which may seem almost insuperable ; 
problems confront us of which the solution may look weU-nigh 
impossible ; dangers threaten us which might deter the timor- 
ous. But other nations have had to face them, and have found 
the way out. 

fl^The way out is through Small Ownership, Credit, and 
Co-operation, 



CHAPTER XIV 

A RETROSPECT AND AN APPEAL 

If the argument and facts in the preceding pages have not 
convinced the reader, nothing that can now be said would have 
any appreciable effect ; but the case, as presented, having a 
natural bias due to conviction arising out of experience and 
much study of the question on the Continent and in Great 
Britain, cannot justly be called special pleading. As in the 
field of fiscal controversy aU the evidence in the world is 
against us in retaining the policy of free trade, so in this other 
department of national life. Agriculture, the testimony of 
every other civUised country is against us, in the retention of 
a universal System of tenancy. 

As in the fiscal policy, this book, in its own field, makes a 
plea for a wider and more varying system. It shows an 
impartial understanding of the fact that large tenancies have 
succeeded and will continue to succeed in England under 
advantageous local conditions, and greatly because there arc 
many large landlords who practically perform the of&ces of a 
friendly Land Bank to sitting tenants. This exercise of the 
landlord's willingness to abate rents and consider the yearly 
condition of his tenant mostly applies, and naturally so, to 
those large tenancies where a tenant has made improvements 
— as it were has a stake of his own creating in the soil, and is 
a large and integral factor of an estate. 

This book does not advocate the abolition of tenancy. On 
the contrary it advocates elasticity in our system of tenure, 
with a strong and urgent demand for small ownerships) as 
more suited to intensive culture on the one hand, and more 

2^6 
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in line with all human feeling, efEort, and enterprise on the 
other. 

One party in the State recognises the serious nature of the 
problem, and is undoubtedly in earnest in attempting to solve 
it. This party finds the only true method in small tenancy, 
not because small tenancy under a County Council represents 
some undying principle or some perfect expediency, but 
because it paves the way for that day when all the land shall 
belong to the State, and we shall have land nationalisation in 
all its naked beauty. 

Socialism in. land is no better for the people of the country 
than socialism in industry. The State is no more fitted to be,^ 
the universal landlord than it is to govern departments, to 
control production and distribution in our manufactures and 
our transport and carrying trade. This book is deUberately, 
and, in every page of it, intentionally opposed to that policy 
of the Government in power, which seeks not to revolutionise 
the traditions of land tenure, but to alter the underlying 
principles of progress, and the development of the nation's 
resources. Far deeper than any question of method, lies the 
inherent proposition, that it is better for any and every man, 
apart from the moment's expediency, to be an o^vner, a pro- 
prietor, to have his stake — his o\vn stake — ^where he can, in 
the life of his country, than to be the tenant with even some 
pecuniary advantage in his favour. 

No nation can progress except upon the basis of reward for 
personal uiitiative, advance, aspiration, and accomplishment 
on the part of the individual citizen, and England cannot be 
the exception to this law. All our problems of to-day were 
problems that have perplexed nations that are dead and gone. 
They solved them, and, both as to the land and as to the work- 
shop, they solved them on such sound lines as the Unionist 
Party present in their national policy to the people of this 
country to-day. Where they did not solve the problems they 
broke — as Rome broke — at the centre — ^in her agricultural 
life. When the great estate became the unit of power and the 
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distribution of national effort was limited, the individual 
became less and his responsibility less, leaving to the few the 
control of the nation's destiny. We are moving far and fast 
from that peril, but there is danger of our moving into that 
other tyranny of Land Nationalisation, with the State as the 
rigid and inflexible landlord. 

The Unionist Party has, in the policy of small ownership, 
the secret of the present and the key of the future. If agri- 
culture is to be restored to any degree it must be restored 
through the small owner and intensive culture, backed up by 
credit and co-operative effort. It is the only chance, the 
solitary way that opeiis before us, without hazardous enter- 
prises into the field of socialism which, where it has been tried, 
as in New Zealand, brings only ultimate confusion, unrest, and 
discontent. But if agriculture is not restored in this country, 
with only the workshop and the manufactory for town- 
dwellers alone, luring, too, the best of the countryside — and, 
while absorbing a few, throwing off hundreds of thousands, 
who cannot be utilised, into the abyss of casual labour or upon 
the sea of emigration — then this country must inevitably fall 
back to a second place in the race of nations. 

The difficulties in the way of making small ownership widely 
successful are very great, but they have been greater in many 
other countries, and the difficulties have been overcome. They 
were great in Ireland, and the difficulties are being conquered. 
We are spending scores of millions on the small owner of 
Ireland. We reformers in the field of agricultural industry 
ask for no such millions as have been given to Ireland, we ask 
no more than national credit, year by year, to put a few 
thousands of good men in places most suitable back upon 
the land. ' 

THE END 
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OPERATIONS OF VARIOUS AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 

land: BANKS 

From " Registration op Title to Land '•' Report, 
1896 



Name and Headquarters of Land 

Bank or other 

similar Institution. 



Year of 

commencement 

of business. 



Total Debentures 

Issued at 
various percent- 
ages (4, 4|, 5) 

since 
commencement. 



Austro-Hungarian Bank, Vieima 

Hungarian Boden Credit, Buda- 
pest ... 

Royal and Imperial Privileged 
Austrian Boden Credit, Vienna 

Mortgage Bank of Bohemia, Prague 

Royal and Imperial Privileged 
Galician Mortgage Bank, Lem- 
berg 

Galician Boden Credit Associa- 
tion, Lemberg 

Moravian Mortgage Bank, Brilnn 

Austrian Central Boden Credit 
Bank, Vienna 

Land Bank of Galicia, Lemberg 

Hungarian Commercial Bank of 
Pesth 

Pester Vaterland I Savings Bank 
Association, Budapest 

Lower Austria Land Mortgage 
Institute, Vienna 



1856 

1863 

1864 
1865 

1868 



£ 
32,412,000 

19,493,000 

24,138,000 
16,956,000 



6,203,000 



1869 


11,747,000 


1876 


6,055,000 


1878 


3,376,000 


1884 


3,652,000 


(No year given) 


3,489,000 


1887 


3,899,000 


1889 


2,819,000 



Tot?il issues at various percentages together with 17 
other similar institutions mentioned in the table 
from which the above particulars are taken ... 143,000,000 



APPENDIX B 

OFFICIAL STATEMENT SHOWING THE VARIETIES OF 
LAND BANKS AND SOCIETIES REGISTERED TO DEAL 
WITH SMALL HOLDINGS AND WITH LOANS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

A Return made by the Government to Sir Gilbert Parser in 1910. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The term " Land Bauks " as applied to a particular section of the 
various groups of societies registered at this office is unknown at 
present. While the advantages of registration have heen conferred 
upon numerous societies seeking to carry on the business of banking 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, it appears that 
no group of societies under that Act is specially engaged in giving 
financial assistance by way of loans to individuals occupied in the 
cultivation of land owned by themselves. Isolated societies may, and 
possibly do give such assistance, but such transactions would not be 
stated separately from the other particulars given in the Annual 
Returns of Societies, and it is unlikely that such advances would be 
specially authorised by the rules. Even where special provision is 
made for carrying on a particular object, it cannot with any confidence 
be assumed that the society is actually engaged in carrying it out. 
The following observations are therefore intended as indicating approxi- 
mately the work in which the groups referred to are engaged. 

Credit Societies. 

Agrictiltural Credit Societies, in which the members' liability is 
unlimited, are registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, and 
the Special Authority granted by the Treasury, 16th May, 1876, or the 
substituted Special Authority of 23rd April, 1903. They are so consti- 
tuted as to have the power of borrowing from non-members conferred 
by the Societies' Borrowing Powers Act, 1898 (Sir Horace Plunkett's 
Act). Thirty such societies exist in England and two in Wales. 
Nineteen are of recent formation, having been registered since the 
beginning of 1908. Most of these societies were promoted by the 
Agricultural Organisation Society, Limited, and are auxiliary societies 
to Small Holdings and Allotment Societies. There are none in Scot- 
land, but in Ireland societies of this nature are much more numerous 
than in any other portion of the United Kingdom. 

253 
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Specially Authorised Loan Societies^ other than the Agricultural 
Credit Societies referred to above, number 488 societies in England 
and Wales. The Friends of Labour Loan Societies, certified under the 
Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 110, of which there are about 260, are also engaged 
in making advances by way of loans ; but the operations of these two 
groups have no special reference to agricultural loans. Ordinary 
Friendly Societies are also empowered to make small advances to their 
members under certain restrictions, but these transactions are negligible 
for present purposes. 

Credit Banks. 

A large number, probably many hundreds, of the societies registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, take power by their 
rules to carry on the business of banking ; but most of them, it is 
believed, only carry on that business (if at all) to a very small extent 
and as auxiliary to other businesses. 'ITiose which appear to have been 
mainly engaged in the business of banking, at the close of 1908, are 
given in the list of financial businesses in Part B of the Chief Regis- 
trar's Report for that year, and so far as can be traced, comprised a 
group of 34 societies. Only two appear, by their names, to be in 
connection with land or agriculture, and these are situated one in 
the City of London and one in Westminster : the latter is in connec- 
tion with the Agricultural Organisation Society, Limited. In societies 
registered under these Acts the liability of the member is limited to 
the amount pf his shares. 

Land Societies. 

This group comprises several old-established societies under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, which may be roughly 
described as societies for purchasing and developing land for re- 
sale to the members ; the repayments being made to the society, 
and in some cases to the original vendor, by instalments. The land 
thus acquired is used principally for the erection of dwelling-houses, 
altliough, in some cases, it appears to be used for agricultural purposes, 
as small holdings and allotments. 

Also included in this group are various " Tenants " and " Garden 
City," or " Garden Suburb '' Societies, a modern development of the 
group of "Land Societies,'' in which the share capital of the tenants 
is used in combination with loan capital in carrying out the objects of 
the respective societies. Fifteen such societies in jEngland and Wales 
had, at the close of 1908, an aggregate membership of 1844, with 
share capital amountingto £68,797'. Loan capitalamountedto £365,143 ; 
while land held by the societies was valued at £418,859. 

In the whole of the United Kingdom 137 land societies furnished , 
returns for the year 1908, with a total membership of 17,807 at the 
end of that year. Land purchased during the year was valued at 
£35,616, and land sold £27,581. Advances were made upon mortgage 
security during the year amounting to £159,856, while mortgage 
repayments amounted to £127,071. Members' share capital amounted 
to £744,932, and there was due to depositors and other creditors 
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^ (principally loan capital) £990,694. Land held by societies at end of 
^ year was valued at £786,749, and the balance due on advances upon 
mortgage security amounted to £834,968. 

Small Holdings and Allotments Societies. 

This group, while composed mainly of societies formed to acquire 
I land at a rental from local authorities, etc., includes a small number 
of older societies which have acquired land by purchase for small 
holdings and allotments. 

At present in England and M^ales 155 societies are established for 
the purpose of providing small holdings and allotments for their 
members. Of those registered at 31st December, 1908, 123 furnished 
returns of their operations, from which it appears that in the aggregate 
3059 acres of land, having an annual value of £4635, had been 
acquired for the purpose of small holdings by 13 societies; 797 
acres as allotments, of an annual value of £1611, by 20 societies; 
while grazing rights, etc., over 32 acres, valued at £66 per annum, 
were in the possession of two societies at the close of the year. The 
total number of tenants returned by the societies was 3384. The 
above particulars may be considered as giving merely an approximation 
of the extent of the movement at the present time, many of the 
societies at the date of their returns being merely in an embryonic 
state of existence, and in process of negotiation for the acquisition of 
the land necessary to carry on their operations. In 89 societies 
the total paid-up share capital amounted to £5083, while 19, 
principally old-established allotment societies in Northamptonshire, 
showed a total balance of profit and reserve of £1092. The small 
holdings and allotments department of the above 123 societies 
received in rents £5694 and in other income £1141. Rent, rates, 
and taxes paid amounted to £5240, and management expenses to £1110. 

Ordinary Co-operative Societies. 

During recent years an important development has taken place in 
the "Housing"' movement by co-operative societies engaged in in- 
dustries and trades. " Building" departments have been established, 
and members enabled to acquire their houses by means of advances 
granted by the society on mortgages. In 1906 the amount so invested 
by societies in England and Wales amounted in the aggregate to 
4| millions sterling, while 2^ millions sterling were then invested by 
societies in land and buildings other than used in trade. No informa- 
tion is available as to the extent to which land has been acquired (if 
any) for agricultural use by the members. Co-operative fruit farms 
and ordinary farms in some cases form an adjunct to a society's 
business. 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

These societies, also registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, are promoted in England and Wales principsjlly by the 
Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd., for the purpose of purchasing 
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seeds, artificial manures, and other agricultural requisites at wholesale 
rates for the advantage of the jnemhers. There are about 160 of these 
societies in England and Wales. In this group are also included 
Dairy, Poultry, and Egg Collecting Societies and societies for the sale 
of agricultural produce. The largest of these is the Eastern Counties 
Farmers' Co-operativfe Association (Reg. No. 4122, Suffolk), whose 
sales in 1908 amounted to £212,763. 

Agricultural, etc., Societies. 

Societies for the promotion of agriculture, arboriculture, and horti- 
culture can be registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, and 
the Special Authority dated 23rd March, 1877, limitations revised 
20th January, 1881, and the authority extended to arboriculture 
9th January, 1907. Fourteen societies established under this authority 
are now upon the register. Of this number 10 societies are for the 
purpose of providing allotments for their members and one is a 
reafforesting association. The remaining three are for the promotion of 
agriculture and horticulture in general terms. Four societies have 
upwards of 100 members. One society owns land valued at £964. 

Cattle Insurance Societies. 

Cattle Insurance Societies can be registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, for the purpose of insurance against loss of neat 
cattle, sheep, lambs, swine, horses, and other animals by death from 
disease or otherwise. Only members of s6cieties can effect insurances. 
The insurance may be to any amount. The liability of members is not 
limited, but practically the risks are 'small. 

There are 61 societies at present on the register, distributed among 
the following counties : Cambridge, 2 ; Chester, 1 ; Derby, 3 ; Glou- 
cester, 6 ; Hertford, 1 ; Huntingdon, 1 ; Lancaster, 2 ; Leicester, 1 ; 
Lincoln, 21 ; Northampton, 2 ; Northumberland, 3 ; Shropshire, 6 ; 
Warwick, 1 ; Wilts, 2 ; Worcester, 2 ; York, 5 ; Flint, 1 ; and the 
Channel Islands, 1. 

Two societies are for the insurance of horses only ; 23 for neat cattle 
only ; and 32 for swine only. Three societies insure horses and neat 
cattle, and 1 society insures neat cattle and swine. 

Only 11 societies have a membership of 100 or upwards. Twenty- 
four societies have funds amounting to £100 or upwards ; the two 
highest have £1090 and £1086 respectively* 

Building Societies. 

Although termed " Building " Societies, societies under the Building 
Societies Acts have no power to build. Their sole purpose authorised 
by the Acts is to make advances to members out of the funds of the 
society upon the security of freehold, copyhold, or leasehold estate by 
way of mortgage. In practice a building society generally makes 
advances upon buildings already erected, but there does not appear to 
be any legal objection to a building society lending on mortgage of 
land used in agriculture. 
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IRELAND 

Societies for the encouragement of the agricultural industry are to 
be found in much greater numbers in Ireland than in Great Britain. 
About 500 societies of one kind or another in connection with agricul- 
ture are registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
The operations of these societies are to a great extent directed to the 
development of the milk and butter trade by the establishment of Co- 
operative Creameries. There is also a considerable business done in 
supplying artiiicial manures and seeds to the members. In addition 
there are the 308 credit societies registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act which are mentioned in the list at page 2. A large proportion of 
these Irish societies have been promoted by the Irisli Agricultural 
Organisation Society, Ltd. 

J. D. Stuart Sim, 

9t7i June, 1910. Chief Registrar. 



APPENDIX C 

REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS ON THE THRIFT AND CREDIT BANKS 
BILL. 

Ordered to report : — • 
That the Committee have met and considered the said Bill. 

1. After hearing a considerable body of evidence the Committee have 
come to the conclusion that the object of the Bill is good^ and that it 
is desirable to amend the present law so as to facilitate, the creation of 
Thrift and Credit BankSj and to make provision for their development. ' 

2. A large number (some hundreds) of such Banks already exist. 
They serve as loan societies and as saving banks^ and are of great use 
to small farmers and others in their vicinity. 

3. These Banks have for the most part been registered as " specially 
authorised " Societies under Sub-section 6 of Section 8 of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896. This Act fixes no limitation on the liability 
of the members, so that every member by joining becomes personally 
responsible in the event of liquidation for all the debts and obligations 
of the society to which he belongs. In the opinion of the Committee 
this unlimited liability is a wholesome condition. It creates confidence 
among intending depositors, secures careful discrimination on the part 
of the managing members in the lending out of the Banks' moneys to ' 
borrowers, and also some assurance that the money will be used for the 
purpose for which it is borrowed. 

4. The business, however, of the Banks so registered is, by the 
Statute as at present administered, confined to what may be called 
mere banking — that is to say, to the collecting and lending out of 
money ; and it is felt that if power were given to the Societies to add 
to this business the business of co-operative trading, the members 
woul^ derive much greater advantages from the Societies than they 
can do at present. The Committee take this view. 

6. But, while expressing this view, the Committee desire to point 
out that Thrift and Credit Banks may, if they choose, elect to register 
themselves under the Industrial and ProWdent Societies Acts, 1893 and 
1895, instead of under the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, and that by 
doing so they acquire the right of carrying on both a banking and a 
co-operative trading business. Such a registration, however, by the 
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terms of the Statute has the effect of limiting the liability of the 
members, and in this respect it is not so advantageous as registration 
under the Friendly Societies Act. 

The members of a Bank registered under the Friendly Societies Act 
may also, if they choose, form themselves into a separate Society (as 
in fact some of them have done), and register the same under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. They so secure power as 
one Society to carry on banking with unlimited liability, and as 
another Society to carry on banking and co-operative trading with 
limited liability. This plan, has, however, been found cumbrous and 
difficult to work satisfactorily. 

6. In these circumstances the Committee are of opinion that the 
law may advantageously be amended. It can be amended either by 
grafting co-operative trading powers on Societies registered as 
'^ specially authorised" Societies under the Friendly Societies Act, or 
by grafting unlimited liability on Societies registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. After consideration, the 
Committee think that the former would be the better plan. 

7. The Committee therefore recommend that the Banks already 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act, and Banks which may be 
registered thereunder in the future, should be empowered to carry on 
jointly with their banking business a co-operative trading business. 

The trading of each Bank should be confined to its own members, 
and the accounts should be kept distinct from the accounts of its 
banking business. 

8. The Committee further recommend that the area of each Bank's 
operations should be limited geographically or otherwise, so as to 
enable each member of the Bank to acquire a personal acquaintance 
with the character and requirements of the members. 

9. They also recommend that the certificate of registration should 
be made equivalent to incorporation (as under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893), so as to enable the Banks to sue and to 
be sued and to hold property in their registered names. 

10. Power should be given to enable groups of Thrift and Credit 
Banks to combine for the purpose of forming a Central Bank. The 
number of Banks combining for this purpose should not be less than 
seven. They should each be entitled to hold one or more shares in the 
Central Bank, and should be entitled to deposit in it their surplus 
funds. The Central Bank should be registered under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1890, with limited liability. Its object should be to 
receive deposits and to distribute the money by way of loan among the 
combining Thrift and Credit Banks according to their requirements, 
and generally to assist the working and development of the said 
Banks. 

11. Thrift and Credit Banks should be empowered to deposit their 
surplus funds in a local Joint Stock Bank if they so desire. 
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12. The Committee are of opinion that means should be adopted to 
secure a strict observance of the requirements of the Act of Parliament 
with reference to the audit of the accounts of Thrift and Credit Banks. 

13. The Committee, after consideration of the whole subject, have 
formed a clear opinion that Thrift and Credit Banks constituted on the 
foregoing lines will be of great service to the classes whose wants they 
are intended to meet, and they therefore suggest that the matter should 
receive the favourable attention of the Legislature. 

14. The Committee finally recommend that a new Bill should be 
introduced incorporating alterations in the law in accordance with the 
foregoing suggestions. They do not therefore think it desirable to 
proceed with the present Bill. 

The Committee have directed the Minutes of Proceedings to be laid 
before your Lordships. 

Uth July, 1910. 
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